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PHILOLOGY. 


ARCHAZSOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS. 


1. PROPERTIUS Iv (v). 8. 1, 
Disce quid Esquilias hac nocte fugarit aquosas. 


The epithet aquosas as applied to the Esquiline hill by 
Propertius has not been rightly interpreted by commen- 
tators. They suppose that the hill was so called from its 
springs and marshy ground, and refer to Varro’s statement 
(L. L. v. § 49) that its name was derived from the a@sculeta 
which grew upon it, as proving that marshy ground occupied 
at least a part of the slopes. Another explanation given by 
commentators has been that aquosas is a translation of the 
Homeric epithets aroAv7ida& or wednecoa applied to Mount 
Ida in IL vit. 47, x1. 183, as it is in Hor. Od. ur. 20. 15 
“aquosa raptus ab Ida.” But neither of these explanations is 
satisfactory. Varro’s derivation of ‘Esquiliz’ from the escu-, 
leta which grew there seems improbable, and Mommsen R. H. 
Bk, 1. ch. 4, and Corssen Lat. Spr. Vol. 11 p. 1023 are probably 
correct in taking the true derivation to be from excolingw “the 
suburban district,” as tnquilanus from tncolo and sescenti from 
sexcentt. Nor does it seem likely that Propertius would have 
used the Homeric epithet merely as a poetical ornament, with- 
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out any special significance. As he lived himself upon the 
Esquiline (Prop. Carm. Iv. 23, 24), he must have intended to 
express some feature of the hill which would be at once - 
recognized by every Roman resident. 

Nor is it difficult for the archeologist to see what this 
feature of the hill was. He will at once recollect that almost 
all the aqueducts of Rome entered the city on the Esquiline 
hill near the Porta Maggiore and the Porta S. Lorenzo, where 
considerable remains of the specus of several of the more 
ancient and important aqueducts still remain, the Marcian, 
Tepulan and Julian, with the records of their restoration by - 
Augustus inscribed upon them. Agrippa and Augustus during 
the life of Propertius renovated and distributed the water of 
these and other aqueducts, We find Pliny, N. H. xxxv1. 
§ 121, stating that Agrippa when edile constructed several 
hundreds of cisterns and aque castella, and fifty great public 
jets of water. 

Strabo also, v. 3. s says that nearly every house had ai- 
gwves kat xpovvor apGorvor, and that rivers of water ran through 
the city. The passages in Horace, Ovid, Martial and Juvenal 
which describe the abundance of water dripping and bursting 
from the cisterns and pipes are well known. (Hor. Ep. 1. 10. 
20 ‘aqua tendit rumpere plumbum. Ovid. Met. Iv. 122. 
Mart. 111. 47; 1x, 19. Juv. 1. 11.) 

This escape of water from the pipes and specus and foun- 
tains on the Esquiline is probably referred to by Martial 
(Ep. v. 22. 6), where he speaks of the stones on the ascent 
from the Subura to the Esquiline as “ Nunquam sicco sordida 
saxa gradu,” a passage which is often wrongly understood as 
referring generally to mud in the streets. So also in Ep. Iv. 
18. 2 Martial, speaking of the arch of the Aqua Virgo over 
the Via Flaminia, says “Et madet assiduo lubricus imbre 
lapis.” 

The puéiculs on the Esquiline mentioned by Festus, p. 216 
ed. Miiller, and referred to by Hertzberg in his commentary, 
were, as Festus says, pits for the deposit of the bodies of criminals 
executed on the Esquiline, and have no bearing on the epithet 
aguosas, but were named from the putrid filth they contained. 
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Propertius refers to the improvements introduced by Agrippa 
when eedilée in the distribution of the water which came by 
the Julian and Marcian aqueducts to the Esquiline, when he 
speaks (in the line Carm. 11. 2. 12 “Non operosa rigat Marcius 
antra liquor”) of the pipes by which the water was conveyed 
to private houses. Frontinus de aq. 9, in reference to the 
same act of Agrippa, says that Agrippa “Compluribus salien- 
tibus aquis instruxit urbem.” The greatest portion of the 
water supplied by the aqueducts to Rome must therefore have 
passed over and through the Esquiline hill. No doubt many 
' of Agrippa’s fountains and castella were constructed there, and 
many pipes passed from the main channels in all directions to 
the houses and gardens of Msecenas and other wealthy courtiers 
who occupied the Esquiline after the ground had been cleared 
and made as Horace calls it saluber. (Sat. 1. 8. 14 “ Esquiliis 
habitare salubribus.”) The warm swimming bath which Dion 
Cassius, LV. 7, mentions as one of the public improvements 
introduced by Mecenas was probably in his grounds on the 
Esquiline. 


2. Propertius Iv (v). 4. 14, 
Bellicus ex illo fonte bibebat equus. 


Commentators and archzologists have been misled in their 
statements as to the probable position of this fons by their not 
having recognized the fact that the so-called Carcer Mamer- 
tinus was at a very early period a tank or well-house which 
probably supplied water to the district between the Capitoline 
and Quirinal hills. In this poem in connection with the story 
of Tarpeia, Propertius has evidently called up in his imagina- 
tion the state of the ground occupied by the two contending 
troops of Romans and Sabines. The Sabine warriors under 
Tatius he represents as having descended from the Quirinal 
hill and posted themselves at the foot of the slope of the 
Roman Arx on the Capitoline. Here the poet imagines that 
there was a clump of trees watered by a spring which rose on 
the side of the Capitoline and flowed down towards the site 
of the Forum Romanum. He marks out the spot by the words 
in line 13, “ubi nunc est curia septa.” The Curia, it is nearly 
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certain, stood on the slope below the site now occupied by 
the church of S. Giuseppe dei Falegnami and the ancient 
well-house called the Mamertine Prison, and this is exactly 
the position which the Sabines, descending from the Quirinal | 
and posting themselves in the Forum valley, would occupy 
between the two hills. 

Mommeen, in his admirable discussion of the topography of 
the north end of the Forum, mentions this passage of Pro- 
pertius and suggests that the lacus servilius is the fons re- 
ferred to (Ann. dell’ Inst. xvi. 302). But the lacus servilius 
was on the side of the Capitoline nearest to the Palatine, and 
therefore on the opposite side to that from which Tatius was 
imagined by Propertius to have approached the Forum, Pro- 
pertius must have had the Curia as restored by Augustus in 
his mind, and this was certainly near the Comitium and at the 
north-west corner of the Forum. : 

The lower chamber of the building now called the Carcer 
is constructed in a conical shape by the gradual projection of 
the stones forming the sides. This mode of building is of a 
very early date, and is found in the Regulini Galassi tomb 
at Ceere in Etruria, and in well-houses at Tusculum and at 
Fiesole and Cortona. See Dennis, Etruria, Vol. 11. pp. 46, 
128, 451, and Gell, Topography of Rome, p. 432, where repre- 
sentations of the tomb and the well-house are given. The 
well at Tusculum shews most clearly what the nature of this 
Roman watering-place originally was. We have there the 
truncated conical dome where the spring water collects, and 
near it are some troughs supplied from it with water which 
were evidently washing troughs, or troughs from which horses 
might be watered. Propertius had a horse’s watering trough 
.of this kind in bis imagination when he wrote the line “ Bellicus 
ex illo fonte bibebat equus.” In the legend, as it was known to 
Propertius, Tarpeia drew the water for her water-jug at the 
fountain-head, whence it ran down the slope to the troughs 
in the Forum where the horses could drink, 

The building as it now stands was not consecrated as St 
Peter’s prison before the 9th century (Hemans, Monuments of 
Rome, p. 110), and the name Tullianum’ was possibly derived 
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from the ancient structure having been a well-house. Festus 
gives an interpretation of the word Tullius as meaning a stream 
of water. (Festus, p. 353 ed. Miiller.) He quotes from the 
Ajax of Ennius an instance of the use of the word tullu 
corresponding to the ovpuyyes “arteries” of Soph. Aj. 1412 
and the avAds mays, “gush of blood” of Hom. Od. xx11. 18. 

Corssen Lat. Spr. 11 p. 171 connects the name Tullius with 
the root tol tul, which would seem to point to the meaning 
‘“‘a place for drawing water.” Tiburtes tullias occurs in Plin. 
N. H. xvir. 16. 26, where tullias probably refers to the well- 
known cascades of the Anio at Tibur. 


3. Martial vim. 75. 2, 
A tecta Flaminiaque recens. 


This passage has been wrongly explained by commentators 
as referring to the fecta via outside the Porta Capena. Their 
mistake arises from ignorance of the fact (well known to Roman 
archeologists) that there were two tecte mi@ at Rome, as is 
rightly stated in Forcellini’s Lexicon s. v. recta via. These 
tecte we were no doubt similar to the Porticoes at Bologna 
which lead from the Porta Saragozza to the Madonna di S, Luca, 
and from the Porta Maggiore to the church of Gh Scalzi. One 
of them was placed between the Porta Capena and the temple 
of Mars outside the walls, and was intended to secure a con- 
venient passage for the votaries who went to dedicate their 
armour at the temple after a successful engagement or a happy 
escape. This custom is referred to in Propertius Iv (Vv). 3. 71, 
“‘Armaque cum tulero Porte votiva Capene subscribam salvo 
grata puella viro.” 

A grand procession of the Order of Knights (transvectio 
equitum, Liv. 1x. 46; Ov. Fast. vi. 191) was conducted on 
the Ides of Quintilis every year from this temple of Mars to 
the Capitol to give thanks for the aid of the Dioscuri at the 
battle of Regillus, and other religious ceremonies were carried 
on just outside the Porta Capena, as for instance those con- 
nected with the Lapis Manalis. Thus a considerable traffic 
similar to that which passes through the Porta Saragozza at 
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Bologna, passed along the road between the gate and temple, 
and was sheltered by a wa tecta. 

The other path which was sheltered by a portico was on the 
Campus Martius near the Flaminian road between the old 
Porta Ratumena and the later Porta Flaminia, now the Porta 
del Popolo. This latter is the wa tecta to which Martial refers 
in VIII. 75. 2, as quoted above, where he connects it with the 
Flaminian road. A further description of it as the Via For- 
nicata ad Campum is given in Liv. xxi. 36. 8, shewing that 
it was a vaulted archway. The Roman house of Martial’s 
friend Julius Martialis seems to have been near this wa tecta, 
for his villa was on the Monte Mario to which the approach 
from the Flaminian road would be much nearer than from 
the Porta Capena. See Mart. 11. 5. 5, “hunc queres prima 
in limine tectx,” and Mart. Iv. 64. 1, “Juli jugera pauca 
Martialis Longo Janiculi jugo recumbunt”; and 23, “Cum sit 
tam prope Milvius.” Seneca, Apol. 13. 1, speaks of this via 
tecta as near the altar of Dis, where Claudius descended ad 
inferos. Claudius was buried in the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
which was near the southern end of this wa tecta. 

Gallienus (Hist. Aug. Gallien. 18) seems to have designed 
a grand extension of this via tecta to the Milvian bridge. 


4, Martial rv. 18. 1, 
Qua vicina pluit Vipsanis porta columnis. 


A mistake has been made in the interpretation of this line 
by commentators from their -ignorance of the position of the 
Roman aqueducts, Schrevelius in his variorum edition of 
Martial’s epigrams, followed by Paley and Stone, identifies the 
porta here mentioned with the Porta Capena, because the 
Porta Capena is in several passages of the Roman poets called 
madida from the Aqua Marcia which passed over it. 

But the porta here spoken of was ‘vicina Vipsanis co- 
lumnis, and the ‘Porticus Vipsania’ was probably a portion 
or a continuation of the Porticus Pole built by Pola, Agrippa’s 
sister (Dion Cass. Lv. 8), and perhaps connected with the 
Porticus Kuropz (Mart. 11. 14. 3). This colonnade was in sight 
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of Martial’s house on the Quirinal (Mart. Ep. 1. 108. 3), and 
we may infer from the name Vipsania that it was a part of 
the buildings of Agrippa near his Thermz on the Campus 
Martius. Thus the water which dripped from the porta must 
have been that of the Aqua Virgo, from which Agrippa sup- 
plied his baths. 

And it appears that the Aqua Virgo was carried over the 
arch of Claudius discovered in 1650, which crossed the Via Lata, 
now the Corso, near the Palazzo Sciarra, and was built in 
memory of Claudius’ expedition to Britain in A.D. 48, Another 
archway was also discovered at the same time by which the 
Aqua Virgo was carried over a street parallel to the Via Lata 
but nearer to the Pantheon. One of these two archways is 
plainly alluded to by Martial, and thus the position of the 
Porticus Vipsania is approximately determined. The extent 
of this Porticus is shewn by the fact mentioned by Tacitus 
(Hist. I. 31) and Plutarch eee 25) that troops could be 
quartered in it. 


(To be continued.) 


R. BURN. 


ON CERTAIN ENGINEERING DIFFICULTIES IN THU- 
CYDIDES’ ACCOUNT OF THE ESCAPE FROM 
PLATAA. Bx. 11. 20—4, 


A CAREFUL consideration of the account given of this event 
by Thucydides, aided by modern research, will, I think, tend 
to throw considerable doubts over his accuracy, in this respect 
at least, as an historian. I am not aware that such doubts 
have been raised in any history of Greece, with the exception 
of that by Sir George Cox’. He has put forward, at some 
length, in an appendix, the views I propose to bring more fully 
before the reader; and in doing so, he has acknowledged his 
obligations to me as the author of the doubt. The question is, 
I think, both interesting and important; for the character of 
a great historian is impugned, if not for truthfulness, at least 
for accuracy. 

In the year B.c. 429, two years after the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Peloponnesians, led by King Archidamus, 
marched against Platza, This was done at the desire and the 
instance of the Thebans, who were the implacable enemies of the 
Plateans. As the Platzans, advised by Athens, had rejected the 
offer of remaining neutral, their city was at once invested by the 
Lacedsemonian army. And here follows, in Thucydides 11. 75—8, 
a most interesting and circumstantial account of the siege, 
which it is necessary to my purpose to epitomise. 

The first operation was to barricade the city all round with 
trees cut from the spot, to prevent any further egress of the 
citizens, tod pndéva ére e€sévar. The next was, to carry a 
mound on an inclined plane to the level of the top of the wall. 
This mound was raised only against a portion of the city wall, 
the object being simply to effect an entry. For the construc- 
tion of it, wooden piles and fascines, stones and earth, were 
used; and when the besieged made mines under or holes 


) Hist. of Greece, Vol. 1. App. K. pp. 6083—6. 
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through the bottom of their own wall, and carried off the loose 
soil from the mound into the city, so as to cause a continual 
subsidence of the enemy’s earth-work, the Peloponnesians had 
recourse to reed-baskets filled with clay. As the mound rose in 
height, the Platzans kept adding to the height of their own walls 
by a hoarding or frame of timber filled in with brick. For seventy 
days and nights the whole Lacedemonian army worked con- 
tinuously by relays, car’ dvazravAas. The Plateans, fearing they 
should not hold out, left off raising the wall in this part, and 
worked at a crescent-shaped inner wall, commencing from the 
lower or unheightened wall on either side, and curving inwards 
into the city, in order that, if their great or outer wall were taken, 
et TO péya Telyos addicKotTo, the secondary or crescent-shaped 
wall might still hold out for a time. The Peloponnesians now 
raise engines on their mound to batter down the Platzan timber 
frame or upper wall. This device seems to have been a batter- 
ing-ram, a contrivance well known to the Assyrians in much 
earlier times. Mr Layard, in his ‘Nineveh,’ p. 217 of the 
smaller edition, describes a bas-relief in which the besieged are 
endeavouring to catch the ram by letting down a chain from 
the wall. In p. 255 of the same work, he says, “the battering 
ram was rolled up to the walls on an inclined plane constructed 
of earth, stones, and trees, which appears to have been some- 
times paved with bricks or squared stones to facilitate the 
ascent of the engine.” He adds, “this mode of besieging is 
frequently alluded to in Scripture.” 

According to Thucydides, the Platzans wispte) very similar 
measures to prevent the ram making a breach. They let fall 
heavy beams suspended by chains, and knocked off the heads of 
the rams as they were going to strike. The Lacedemonian 
army next tried fire, hoping, says the historian, that if a wind 
arose they could set ablaze the city, which was of no great size, 
ovcapy ov peyaAny, 11. 77. They wished, he says, to induce the 
city to surrender without the expense and delay of a long siege,— 
to frighten the Platzans in fact, by a strong measure which 
should leave them little hope of mercy if they persisted in 
holding out. To this end, they piled up the spaces between 
the wall and the crescent-shaped barricade with faggots, which 
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they threw in from their own mound, and even for some little 
way over or beyond the crescent, and into the interior of the 
city. Then, setting fire to the heap with brimstone and tar, 
they made, says the historian, such a bonfire as had never been 
seen up to that time, unless perhaps in the accidental burning 
of a wood. But he adds, with a slight touch of the marvellous’, 
“it is said that a thunderstorm with heavy rain descended at 
the time and put out the fire.” 

, The siege at length was turned into a blockade. Archida- 
mus appears to have retired with part of his army; for the 
historian says, @ considerable part, pépos Te Tov otpatorébov, 
was left, and that these, the remnant of the force, proceeded to 
wall round the city, assigning the work in different parts to 
different cities or bodies of troops, zepreretysloy thy mod 
KUKA@, SieAdpevot KaTA TrOAELS TO Ywpiop. 

This wall, he tells us, had a double ditch or moat, both 
inside and out, from which they had dug the bricks to make 
the wall: radpos 5¢ évros te Fv nal EEwber, €& Ho érdwOed- 
aavro. The whole of this work was finished, he adds, map 
éFelpryaoto, at the rising of Arcturus, that is, at the autumnal 
equinox. Now, as the expedition had commenced in spring 
(vod érrvytryvopévou Oépous, chap. 71), and seventy days had been 
spent in the fruitless working at the mound, we are met at once 
by this startling statement,—that in less than three months an 
investing double wall of brick, with a double moat, was raised 
all round the city, and even built of materials, wAivOor, that 
had to be dug and made (either burnt or sun-dried) on the spot! 

Now, though the historian does say that the city was not 
large, ov peyadn, we know certainly that it was by no means 
small. For there were 400 fighting men left in it, besides 
eighty Athenians, and 110 women to make the bread for the 
besieged (11, 78). All the rest of the women, with the children, 
the old men, and the unserviceable population, dypetov wAj80s, 
meaning probably the slaves, had been sent by the Platzans 
for safety to Athens. According to the usual average of fighting 
men to a whole population, there could not have been less than 
10,000 inhabitants, At the battle of Marathon, some 60 years 
: 1 Compare the story in Herod. 1. 87. “3 
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before, we read of a contingent of 1000 Platzans; at the battle 
of Platewa the owAiras numbered 600. Now, let us consider if 
any engineer, civil or military, could by any possibility perform 
such a feat in three months as to surround and inclose so large 
a town with a wall and a deep double moat! With the number 
of hands engaged, it is manifestly and certainly quite umposszble. 
Such a feat can only be compared to the stories about devil’s 
dykes and mounds miraculously raised in a single night. Least 
of all were the slow and inert Lacedemonians likely to execute 
so stupendous a work in so brief a time. 

We happen to ‘know, from existing remains, the extent of 
the city wall of Platza. Colonel Leake tells us, in his Travels 
in Northern Greece’, that it is 24 miles round. Of course, the 
investing wall with its double moats must have been much 
larger, whatever may have been the circuit of the ancient city. 

But what puts an end to the question of possibility is the 
minute account given of this very wall in the 20th and 21st chap- 
ter of the Third Book, where it is to be observed that it is in three 
separate places distinctly called the “wall of the enemy,” and “the 
wall of the Peloponnesians.” It was actually a double wall, with 
an interval of 16 feet between. It was so high that it had to be 
scaled by ladders; it had battlements, and at intervals of every 
ten battlements, dca Sexa érradr€éwv, there were wide and large 
towers, spanning right across to the very outside of each wall, 
and therefore about as large as ordinary church towers! He 
calls them wupyot peyadou Kat icomXatels TO Teixyet. There 
was an arch or entrance in the middle of each, and they were 
roofed above, dvw@ev oreyavoi. The intervening space, he says, 
was used as a series of guard-rooms, Tois puAakiw oixnuata 
@xodounto. Who these dvdaxes were, we know from 11. 78; 
they consisted half of Bceotians, that is, Thebans, and half of 
Lacedzemonians, though even the pépos te, or part of the army 
that is said to have made the wall, had retired, aveywpncay, 
and been disbanded. 

But still further; the whole of this wall, say, two miles in 
circuit, was plaistered internally with rough-cast—in itself a 
most gigantic task to perform! How could an invading enemy 

1 Vol. 1. chap. 16. 
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possibly do this, standing on scaffolds or ladders, without oppo- 
sition; and above all, where did all the plaister come from? 
Thucydides says, that in order to calculate the height of the 
walls by the courses of brick internally, the Platszeans who in- 
tended to escape counted the bricks in a part 9 érvye mpds 
odds ove éEadnrAtppévov To Tetyos avtav (that is, Td Tetyos 
Tay ToANeiwy),—words which Dr Arnold incorrectly renders 
“thoroughly white-washed.” He should have translated, “in 
a part where the plaistering had not been completed.” _ 

Thus then we have some 500 fighting men cooped up in a 
double wall of some two miles in circumference, and guarded 
by a handful of troops who had their lodging in the double wall! 
This alone is quite incredible; for if an army had come from 
Athens to aid the party within, these @uAaxes would have been 
in a very unsafe position between the Athenians without and 
the Platzans within, and must have surrendered very shortly if 
only by a failure of supplies. 

The question now arises, is the whole story about this wall 
a fiction, or is it the result of an extraordinary and almost in- 
credible blunder on the part of Thucydides in confounding the 
ancient city walls with a new wall built on purpose to prevent 
' the escape of the besieged ? 

Although there are very great difficulties in either supposi- 
tion, I shall endeavour to show that the latter is the case. The 
evidence of modern travellers will go some way in determining 
this. But first it may be remarked, that we happen to possess 
an ancient stone sculpture, or drawing as it might be called, 
found by Sir Charles Fellowes at Pinara in Lycia, and of a date 
certainly not less ancient than the siege of Platza, with battle- 
ments and towers on the walls precisely as described by 
Thucydides. Secondly, walls such as those here spoken of as the 
siege-works of the enemy existed commonly till quite late in the 
middle ages, If J remember aright, the city of Nuremberg still 
retains its o!d walls, said to be crowned with 365 towers. I say 
“crowned,” bearing in mind the passage in the Ctdipus at 
Colonus of Sophocles’, who speaks of aupyo. péev of aod 


1 Ver. 15. The MSS. indeed give oréyovow, but it seems probable that 
orégovow is the true reading. 
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orépovoty, in speaking of the wall then surrounding Athens, 
traces of which, with towers, still remain. 

The most complete account of the old walls of Platea is 
given in Dodwell’s Classical Tour through Greece, Vol. 1. p. 277 
—80. The ruins, he says, of the city stand on a low oblong 
tock, the narrow extremities of which face north and south, the 
longer sides closely corresponding with the still existing re- 
mains, Being enormously strong (even without being double), 
they might have afforded, in the flanking towers, a safe position 
for the warders or @UAaxes of the beleaguered city. They were 
supported too by 300 reserves, who are said (11. 22, 7) to have 
been posted outside the outer moat to bring immediate aid, if 
necessary, ols éréraxto trapaBonGety ef te Séor. 

That Thucydides did not know the locality, and fancied that 
the city wall was encircled by another double wall, is further 
shown by his using é£eA@ovres in chap. 22. He there says 
distinctly that the Plateans who remained in the city went out 
and made an attack on the Peloponnesian wall on the opposite 
side to that on which their friends were escaping. This must 
mean that they went out of their own city walls and attacked 
the Peloponnesian wall of circumvallation. Moreover, he fancied 
that the Spartan force was encamped somewhere between the city 
wall and their own double lines; a force over and above the 
dvraxes and the 300 reserves. For he says that when an alarm 
had been raised by the falling of a tile, in the escape, the be- 
sieging army rushed to the wall, dpynoev eri rd tetyos. Nor 
do I think it possible to understand these words in any other 
way. 
"Viewed under any aspect, the matter is full of difficulties, 
It is possible that all the walls now remaining may be later 
than the siege of Platea; for Thucydides says the Thebans 
“destroyed the whole city to the level from the foundations,” 
cabeXovtes avtny és ESadhos waaay éx TOY Oeperiwr, IIL. 68, but 
he does not specify the walls. The city is said to have been 
rebuilt after the peace of Antalcidas in 387, and again de- 
stroyed by the Thebans in 374. Again it was restored under 
the Macedonian supremacy, and lastly its walls were rebuilt by 
Justinian. 
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Thus great doubt is thrown on the identification of any of 
the present remains with those existing in the time of Thu- 
cydides. If those walls have wholly disappeared and been 
replaced by others, his account may be substantially true, 
provided we understand it of the city walls and not of the 
circumvallation, which, I think I have clearly shown, must be 
given up as false in fact, because involving an impossibility. 

It is likely that this old city wall was the same, as regards 
circuit and foundations, with those walls that now exist, and 
which Dodwell attributes to the Macedonian era. The old 
foundations he speaks of may be those left by the Thebans 
when they razed the town to the ground; and the towers now 
standing may have been rebuilt after the fashion of the old 
ones. 

With regard to the brick dug out of the moats, of which 
Thucydides says the walls were built, if there is clay on the 
spot, it may be said that sun-dried bricks could have been 
made with straw or stubble, like those which are used about 
Cambridge made out of the chalk marl, and called “batts.” If 
there is no clay, then of course the whole story of the bricks is 
a fabrication. It would be very interesting to have this matter 
settled by a geological examination of the site, which is said to 
be on a rock. 

My impression is, that Thucydides was so far led away by 
the habit of the Acyoypados to compose amusing or sensational 
stories—abundance of which we find interposed in the graver 
historical narratives of Herodotus—that he here indulged his 
hearers with a very exciting story of a hair-breadth escape, and 
was really more intent on making the story a good one (in 
which he has certainly succeeded) than in a careful investiga- 
tion of the truth. It is not to be denied that in his preface 
(1.21) he denounces the Aoyorypados who compose stories merely 
to please, dri To mpocaywyoTepov TH axpoaces 4 adylécrepor, 
but then this preface was written last, and it may express the 
feelings of the more matured historian, although some approach 
to the romantic and the marvellous had been attempted in the 
earlier writing of his history. 

- There may have been a desire too to insert an exciting and 
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amusing episode to counteract the dullness for which he him- 
self apologizes in I. 22, where he expresses a fear that some 
may think the non-mythical nature of his history somewhat 
uninteresting, és axpoaciy icws TO py pvOddes avtay arep- 
méortepov paveiras. 

It will no doubt be objected that Thucydides, writing so 
nearly at the time of the event, and a native of Athens, could 
not have been so misinformed about so important a town so 
near and so friendly to Athens. But Platza had been utterly 
destroyed by the Thebans about B.c. 425; and if Thucydides 
wrote or published his history twenty years later, when the 
town was in utter ruin, such misconceptions are by no means so 
improbable as they may appear. 

That certain prisoners of war did escape and get safely to 
Athens, no one will deny. But we may be pretty sure their 
version of the story would not be derogatory to their own 
bravery and cleverness, 

There is really no difficulty in supposing that the Spartans 
had taken possession of the city wall and cooped up the inhabi- 
tants within it till they should surrender themselves through 
starvation. The motive for this is evident, viz. because in the 
event of a peace they would not be compelled to restore any 
city that had given itself up, but only those captured by force. 
This is distinctly stated in 111. 52: “the Lacedzemonian general, 
aware of the weak state to which the Plateans had been 
reduced by the famine, was unwilling to take them by assault, 
orders to spare them having been sent from head quarters, in 
order that, in the event of a truce, and a restoration on both 
sides of the places taken in the war, Platea might not be ceded 
to Athens, as having voluntarily come over.” 

The double character of the wall, described as spanned by 
towers, may be a mistake resulting from some kind of mound 
or barricade raised round the city wall on the outside, and the 
wonderful story of the deep moat and the frozen water very 
likely arose from that of the ditch out of which the mound had 
been dug. But if there ever were moats, there must still be 
vestiges of some of them. 

F. A. PALEY. 


ON THE FIRST SEVEN VERSES OF THE ANTIGONE. 


I SEEM to myself to have found a probable solution of the 
great difficulties which beset this passage. 

I suppose vs, 2—3 to have stood thus originally; 

ap ola® bru Zevs tav am Oidirrov xaxav 

ouvx éoO orrotoyv ovyl vev Cdaaw Tere; | 
By way of comment, érs was written above Sécau, this being 
the more usual formula, as we have étt Sacay yapets in v. 750, 
ére Cov Ajax 990, and ér: Swoay droya in Bacch. 6. But when 
the gloss had crept into the text and so made a verse of seven 
feet, ovx go was omitted, and the present reading, which is 
nonsense, and cannot be translated, was the result. In other 
words, the actors had to choose between rejecting ov« é0, 
or ére. 

For many years I have held the opinion, that the three next 
verses are an interpolation, and that for three good reasons; 
(1) The seven verses of Antigone should correspond numerically 
to the seven of Ismene. (2) The words 67rotov ov—xaxdy are 
a mere repetition from the preceding sentence. (3) The double 
negative, d7otov ov—ovx drrwra, if defensible in itself, seems 
due to the same kind of pedantry which intended ovr’ arns 
drep in v. & to stand for otre ov« drep arns, i.e. ovre Edy 
dry. None of the proposed corrections of this verse seem to 
me in the least probable. It is radically bad, together with 
the other two lines. The negative ov repeated seven times in 
three verses can hardly be attributed to Sophocles, who could 
so easily and naturally have used 700ounv,for ov« dirwa, ‘of 
which I] am not fully aware.’ 
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But why were these verses interpolated? I fancy I can now 
give a plausible reason. It was to represent in another way the 
ovx @ort which had been wrongfully excluded from v. 3, and 
was taken into protection by one school of actors. This is now 
developed into ovdév yap dors TaY Kaxady OTotoy ovK OTwTa. 
It is evident, not to say certain, that zf the poet intended in 
v. 3 the syntax I have suggested, dp’ ola @” ors ovdév date TaV 
Kaxay orotov Zevs ov tedet, he could not have immediately 
added, ovdév yap dort TAY KaKxay dtrotov ove Srrara. 

As a matter of Greek grammar, it seems to me necessary 
that ov« &&@ szoioy should have commenced v. 3. 

If my reasoning is right, what a curious “muddle” has been 
caused by the interpolation of the little word éru’! 


1 In Oed. Tyr. 1401 there isa doubt Phil. 416—8, (I am aware, of course, 
between dpa ov péurynod’ ore of” Epya -of the interpretation suggested by 
Spacas, and péuynod’ Err. Remarkable Professor Kennedy on Oed. Tyr. 828, 
examples of a redundant negative oc- where I still prefer my correction 7a 
cur Oecd. Tyr. 328, El. 626, Trach. 158, — ws dy efrys.) 
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ON SOME FRAGMENTS OF THE NEW COMEDY, AND 
SOME PASSAGES OF AESCHYLUS, THEOGNIS. 
ALCAEUS AND IBYCUS. 


THE following notes on the 4th volume of Meineke’s Frag- 
menta Comicorum Graecorum, containing the fragments of the 
New Comedy, may, I hope, be not without interest, if not for 
themselves, as illustrating Catullus. I shall begin with exhi- 
biting some parallelisms of expression or idea. Such resem- 
blances are especially likely to be found in Menander, the one 
subject running through all whose dramas like a common breath, 
. was love (Plut. zrepi "Epwros ap. Stob. Flor. 63. 34). 


Cat. LXXVI. 13, 14 


Dificile est longum subito deponere amorem, 
Drfficile est. 

Menand. Kapynéovor fr. 111. M. 

Epyov €x paxpov ypovou 
dvotay nyépa petacticar ma. 

Menand. Ine. CXCIII. 

Epyov éori, Pavia, 
poaxpay avvnOaav Bpayet AVTAL ypdvy. 

The repetition Dafficale est, Difficile est is a natural one and 
has its counterpart in a fragm. of Apollodoerus of Carystus Inc. 
v. M. 

NareTrov TUYH ‘OTL Tpayua, YaXeTroY adda Sei 
auTny hépey Kata tpoTroy, wotrep poptiov. 

The combination of past, present, and future in the recurring 
formula quot aut fuerunt Aut sunt aut alius erunt in annis is 
found several times in the New Comedy. 
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Menand. Inc. xm. M. 


pOovos 


Dototxov werroinxe xal rroinoer Kal 7rovee. 


Philem. Inc. 11. M. 


dv ovde els AEANOeV OvdSEe ev rrovcav 
ovd ay Troijowyv ovde Teroiunkws ada, 


to which may be added from Euripides Troad. 467 
Treapatov yap ata 
waoxe Te Kal wétovOa Katt weicopa. 


With Cat. xx1. fin. compare Menand. Inc, LXXxv. 
ovoels éf avtod Tad Kaxd ovvopa, dudure, 
capas, érépov & doynpovodvros dyperas. 


With Cat. viii. 3 Fulsere quondam candids tibi soles, compare 
Zenob. VI. 13 Mévavépos 5€ dyow év Aevxadia tv dyabnv 


Hpépayv Neveny earetoOan. 


Menand. Inc. vit. 
Ma rv *AOnvav, dvdpes, cixdy’ ov eyo 
evpelv dpolay T@ yeyovots mpaypate, 
Cntav mpos ewautov Ti Tayéws a7rodAveL. 
otpoBiros; é&v d0m asvoTpépetat, mpocépxerat, 
mpoéhaBev, éEéppirev, atwv. ylyverat. 


The word ¢féppuyrev has a strange look, and can hardly, I 
think, be genuine. I believe the real word is é&é66nfev which 
is used intransitively of a subterranean wind bursting forth by 
Aristotle Meteorol. IL 8, p. 366. 31 of the Berlin ed. “Hédy yap 
aevopos ev TOTOLS TLTt yLVdpEVOS OU MpoTEpoy EdXnke, piv éxpr- 
Eas eis Tov virép yqs TOTov havepas damep exvedlas eEjrOev o 
KLVNTAS AVEsLOS. 


Menand. Inc. vir. M. 
Taped yap nuav ovde els et pn Séx’ 7 
¢ a 4 r 2 a8 , , 
Evdexa yuvaixas’ Sex’ 7 aWrelouvs Tivés, 
a s_ 2 4 ! \ , 
Ay tértapas 8 7 wévre yeyapnnes tx 
txatactpopytis, avupévaros &OALOS 
avupdos ovTos émixaneit év Tois éxel. 
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Meineke reads after Tyrwhitt tuyn xataorpodis tis’ ap- 
parently in the sense of ‘dies. Mr Lancelot Shadwell, in his 
‘Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and of Mark’ 1861, 
conjectures «dra orpady tis ‘which alters only half a letter, 
and exactly agrees with the context. The poet had just before 
sald 

yapnel yap nuay ovde els ef yn Séx’ 7 
&vdexa yuvaixas, Sedex’ 7 wrelous Tivés. 


He then adds, But if any one shall take four or five wives, 
and stop there, they call him a miserable old bachelor’ (pp. 58, 
59). 

Menand. Inc. xv. M. 


Plut. ap. Stob. Flor. 63. 34 rdyv Mevavdpou Spayatav oparas 
ardvrwv éy cuvextixoy éatty, 6 pws, olov mvevua Kooy Siatre- 
, aA 9 e a ? UG , A A Q 
duces. dy ovv (205 aw ovv) padtota OracaTny Tod Beod Kal 
dpycacrny tov dvipa cupreptiapBavopev eis tHv E_tnow, éret 
kal NeAAAHKE Trepi Tod TaPovs dirocodadtepov. aEvov yap elvat 
Gavparos dyol ro rept Tovs épavtas, twomep éotw, dua Aarert. 
elra atropet kat Enret pos éauTov 


tive SedovAwrtal Tore ; 

dyer; prAvapos* THS yap avTAS TavTes av 
¥ : ’ \ t ” 
npwv Kpiow yap 76 Brérew tonv exer. 
9 3 e s A 9 A 9 U 
GAX dovn TLS TOS EpavTas émra@yeTat 
guvovaias; Tos ovv repos TavTnY exov 
ovdev trétrovOev, aAN amynrGe Kxatayerar, 
Erepos amoNwAe; KaLpos éoTLY 4 VOTOS 

. a, & \ ‘] , 
apuyns’ o mAnyels & telcw 51) tiTpwWoKeTAL. 


‘Multorum coniecturis uexatum est’ says Cobet of this pas- 
sage Nov. Lect. p. 82; if therefore I err in my attempt, it is in 
good company. And first it seems pretty clear that the words 
a£tov yap Oavparos are part of the quotation, and on this 
hypothesis they have been variously altered, not very happily so 
far as they are known to me. I would read 


akvov yap Oavparos 
TO ToY épwvTwv, ols mapertiv, ZB wrove. - 
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‘Strange enough is what happens to men in love, all that 
he (Love) produces in those that are under his spell.’ The 
change of nominative to "Epws is easily intelligible, and if any- 
where, in Menander, 


For efow 57 which Bentley altered to eioBorn, Wyttenbach 
to eis 0 d5eZ, Hermann to els 65/, a marginal annotator of the 
Bodleian copy of Bentley’s edition of the fragments has written 
eis SAnv, i.e. I presume, yuynv. This would make excellent 
sense if we interpret xavpos a mortal blow: ‘the disorder (love) 
is a mortal blow to the soul, the stricken victim is wounded in 
every fibre of it.’ 

Menand. Inc. xxx. M, 
kal tovTo Qivwv ovderdror evEdunv 
éyo Td calov thy eu oixiav 
GNA Tapédrrov oiKxetav elvat cracw 
évdov trap avT@ wpadypa ypnoipdtatoy. 

The paraphrase of this passage given in the Venetian Schol. 
A. on II. xx1. 389 ovdérrote Oar evEdunu GrArws calerOar Thy 
oixiay 4 oracw oixetay elvar év avTG as well as the excerpt 
from Plutarch Cat. Mai. 21 quoted by Meineke ael Sé twa 
ordow éxew Tovs Sovrous éunyavaro Kal Suadhopav apos adX7- 
Aous, Vrrovoay Tv opovotav Kad Sedocxeds make it probable that 
we should read 76 o@lov rHv eunv ay oixlav,’AdXN 7H trapédrroy’ 
‘numquam id uoul quod domum meam seruaturum esset, nisi ut 
relinquerem etiam (without reserving) ut inter seruos fieret 
dissensio.’ 

Menand. Inc. Lxxix. M. 
tovs Tov ldtov SarravevtTas andoyiotws Biov 


TO KadasS axovety TaYD Tolet TaoW KaKaS. 


For +acw Bentley conj. wewAv, Meineke aadw or mracyeu. 
Is not rpacoe a simpler emendation ? 


Apollodorys "Ezdc:cafopevos 11 M. 


From the words of Terence on which this corrupt passage is 
quoted by Donatus it seems probable that NAAKEIs or Avadxes 
represents év Ado-y7. 
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Anaxippus "Eycadvurrropevos 1. M. 

' tov GpOpov év tats yepoly der BiBrILla 
éyovta xai Enrobvta rad Kata thy Téxvnv. 
ovdey fyovdpevovaor Siadépw 7 *’Aozrevdiov. 


I explain this of the Aspendian salt with the white and 
withered look of which the studious and bookish cook is com- 
pared. Plin. xxx1. 73 Sal stccatur in lacu Turentino aestiuis. 
solibus...item in Sicilia in lacu qui Cocanicus uocatur et alro 
duzta Gelam. horum extremitates tantum inarescunt, sicut in 
Phrygia Cappadocia Aspendi, ubi largius coquitur et usque ad 
medium. I would read then ovdé te yovdpou Stadépw 7° ’Ac- 
qevolov. 


Poseidippus ’AvaB érrwy 1. M. 
e \ \ a 9 9 ” 
o Sé THY yAOTTaY eis aoynpovas 
9 ¥ U A e , 
éxOuplas téud te Tav ndvoparov 
xa0aros, xatofos, yvavoTixes, mpooKavoTiKes. 


For évia re I would suggest: éwiavre or épiadrre. Od. Ix. 
288 ’AAN 6 avalkas érdpors emi yeipas tadrev. 


Aesch. Supp. 615. 
toiav®’ érede prow apd nav rNéyov 
advaé IleXacyav, ixeciou Znvds xotov 
péyay Tpopwvev pyniot’ eiodmiv ypovou 
wow tayova, Eevixoy aotixov 0 dpa 
Néywv Surdody placua wpe ToAews paver 
aunxavov Booxnpa mwnpovis mréXeww. 


Conington, quoted by Paley, who translates ‘warning them 
that the great wrath of Zeus would never hereafter enrich the 
city,’ thought the idea was of a disease draining the body politic, 
exhausting its powers of support, and preventing it from thriving 
or becoming fat. This has always seemed to me the exact reverse 
of the poet’s meaning. The citizens are warned against allow- 
ing the wrath of Zeus Hikesios, incurred by neglect of the sup- 
pliant Danaides, at some future time to make the city wax gross 
and increase the wnwholesome humours in the body politic. The 
same metaphor underlies the words dASos dyav trayuvbeis 
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‘prosperity swoln to an unhealthy bigness.’ And this is surely 
the natural meaning of rpodwvay pnor’, ‘warning them that 
the anger of Zeus should not make the city grow fat,’ i.e. against 
allowing it to do so. 

857. aryevos éyo Babuyaios Babp & as Babp é as yépov. 

So Med. I cannot help believing after all that has been 
written about dyevos that it is simply ’Apyeios: cf. 274° Apyetac 
yévos "EfevyduecOa, and the king’s incredulity 277 “Amurra 
pvbeic®, & Eevar, xrvew epol, "Oras 108 viv éotw ’Apyeiov 
yévos, and especially 322 where the Chorus having proved their 
ancient connexion with Argos conclude with saying cides 8 
apcy apyaiov yévos Ipacaas av bs Apyeiov dvatnaons aréXov. 


Suppl. 875. 
Ot OF OF OF Of A-Up-aTlc UIP Oo yaou NacKe 
mept xapmTaé Bpvalers 0 ‘a ép w Tas. 

I think this mysterious passage contains two Egyptian 
allusions (1) to Isis, who is invoked to witness the wrong of the 
Suppliants (2) to the crocodile, called in Eyyptian yaya 
(Herod. 11. 69). We may suppose a number of Egyptians by 
this time to have gathered round, perhaps wearing the national 
ear- and ankle-rings, and gesticulating violently: it would be 
natural to the Suppliants bred in Egypt and remembering the 
similar adornment of the sacred crocodiles to compare them 
with their pursuers: hence I would read 

ol of ot of ol, 

Ddpas, "lov. mpo yas vAacKot. 
wept, xaprpa, Bpvatess, 

ba0° épwras. 

‘Alas for the outrage, o Isis, I would he might howl beyond 
the limits-of the land. Unmeasured is thy wantonness, thou 
crocodile, that thou askest so many questions, With crept 
Bpuafes we might perhaps compare Nicander’s mepiBpurs twice 
used in the sense of over-luxuriant. 60° for 65 as in ’OABia, boca 
toate’ tavorPia, os yAveupove’ seems so natural that I marvel 
it should not have been suggested before. 
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Suppl. 987. 


kal pnt aédratas Sopcxavel popw Oavav 
Aaborpt, yapa 8 ayOos aelLwv wéro1. 

Weil and Wecklein rightly object to this, the former reading 
pyr e& dérrtov, the latter (Studien p. 88) supposing a verse 
lost after 988. May not the right reading be «al pn ’m’ dédarrots 
‘and that I might not for some unlooked for reason be slain, 
and the land thus incur a burden of undying guilt.’ The un- 
looked for reason would be some sudden surprise, such as might 
easily occur to a stranger. 


Suppl. 996 sqq. 
buds § érawed py Kataoxvvew épé, 
dpav éyoveas tHvd érlaotpertov Bporois. 
tépey’ atwpa 8 evduraxtos ovdapas. 
Onpes S€ xnpaivouce Kat Bporol, rl pny; 
Kat xvwdara wrepovvta Kal medooTi 7. 
Kapropata otratovra Knpvece. Kurpis 
eu 

tkadw p axw Avoveav Owopév nv Epa. 

It seems probable that the obelized line contained some par- 
ticular application of the remark just made. ‘I warn you to 
keep your virginity jealously guarded. Fruits just ripe are a 
desirable thing, and attract the attack of beasts and men. 


Venus gives notice when the grape is over-juicy, and who has 
not seen the fox watching the vine?’ 


I suggest then 
. wadwiréex’ atpevovcav (avOoopnv) épa. 
peti 

The objection to the former of the two bracketed words 
is that it is not known to exist. But that it may have existed 
as the original word from which the well-known avOocplas 
(olvos) took its origin, is I think likely, because both Suidas 
and the Schol. Arist. Plut. 807 say av@oopulas was formed dé 
torrov AvOoopiov } ws amo eidous adurédov. It is difficult to 
believe that the vine was called dvOocpias. As in the case of 
xamrvias, the vine would be likely to have a different form: 
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Schol. Vesp. 151 xazvn elSos auzréXov Enpérarov xa Spipvratov 
olvoy Trovovons, omoiws KamTrv@ TolobyTa Saxpva. tives dé xarrviay 
olvoy év BeveBévtm ris “Iradlas yiverOai pact, cal xarvia 7 
apreXos. As then the vine seems to have been called xdavy 
xamvia as well as xamrvios Kamveos Katrvews, but not xamvilas, 80 
it might be expected the vine would be called avO@écpun avOoo- 
pews or by some other similar form, but not dvOooplas. The 
fox is frequently mentioned as prowling about and injuring 
vines, Theoc. 1. 457 audi Sé vv bv" addrrexes, & pev av’ Bpyws 
Doth oivopéva tav tpwkiov, Nicand. Al. 185 IIvorépny Gre 
Borpuy éalvato xnxas addin. Babr. 1. 11 "AXwréx’ éyOpav 
aurréXwv te Kal knrov. With épe ‘I will tell of, introducing 
an object of comparison, cf. Ag. 896 Aéyouy’ adv dvdpa rovde Trav 
aTraGpav xuva, Ywripa vaos mporovoy x.t.r. and 838 Eidds 
Néyouw av, ed yap é€ewriorapat, ‘Opirias Katomrpoy, eiSwrov 
oxias, Aoxodvtas elvas xapta mpevpeveis éuot. The language 
seems closely to resemble Chaeremon fr. 12 Nauck, IIoAAnp 
omapav Kumpidos etcopayv raphy “Axpavoe mepxafovoay oivav- 
Bars ypovov. 


Suppl. 350. 
AvKodiwxToy as Sapaduy dp mwéeTpacs 
aniBdros, Wy’ adxd miovvos pémuKe 
. dpafovoa Bornpt yx Gous. 

Antigonus Hist. Mirab. 29 Keller ras 8 cAdgous réeyet 
TiKTELy Tapa Tas ddovs, fevyovaas TA Onpia. xiota yap érurl- 
Gecbat tovs AVKOUS évOaSe Ayew Se Kal Ta Téxva él TOV orab- 
por, €0.fovcas ob Set atropevyey’ elvar 5¢ rodTo wétpav atroppaya, 
play éyovcay odov. This description would apply exactly if we 
might interpret dayaduy not of a young heifer, but a young doe, 
following Hesych. daparis. pooyos cal Kata mavros véov, 


Suppl. 795, 6 
amrpos- 
Seixtos oiodpwv xpeuas 
yumias TéTpa. 
Antig. Hist. Mirab. 42 Duss 8¢ AXéyerat bard tier ste 
ovdels eopaxe veorTov ovdé veotreiav’ $46 Kat ‘Hpodwpov tov 
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B U a A 4 Ld 4 9 A) e / U 

pvowvos Tov codioTtod Tatépa ame TiWos auvTovs éETépas pavat 
A > 

yiis elvas petewpov. tixrew 5 ody év amposBdtous tétpats. 


Sept. c. Th. 576. 
kal Tov ody av&is mpoopopay adedpedx 
éEurrzudCwy ovoya, IloXuvedxous Biav, 
dis 7 év TeXeuTHA Tovvop’ évdarovpevos 
Kane. : 
mpos popay Med. smpdcpopov most other MSS. 


It does not seem to me at all certain that the reading of 576 
is specially corrupt. Hermann indeed says ‘aderdeos alienum 
est a trimetris tragicorum.’ But surely forms like dAo/ato 
twenty lines above (552) in a similar iambic passage, the recur- 
rence of adeAdedy in a lyric passage 974, to say nothing of the 
generally epic character of the play, are sufficient to determine 
the form as Aeschylean, even if we had not the further plea that 
as a gloss aderdov, not dderdedv, might have been expected. 
Hermann quotes two scholia which to me are very sugges- 
tive, rov pos Tov adv Bdvatov aderXpdy, and Tov ov« ém didla 
édyta cot. On this view I would read 

Kat Tov adv avdis apos pdpov & aderdeov 
‘he calls on him, that is your brother, but brother as the doom 
of death assigns,’ Tov adedpedv pev, mpos udpov dé. Polynices 
and Eteocles are brothers, but brothers in their doom, and in 
the fatality which, fulfilling the curse of their father Oedipus, 
sentences them to quarrel, as brothers, for the possession of 
their father’s throne, and finally die by each other’s hand. The 
whole of the conelusion of the play 1s a commentary on this 
remark, cf. especially 930 of & &8° érered- Tacav vm’ addarogo- 
vets Yepalv opoomdpociv. 932 opdaropot djTa Kal mavw@rcOpor. 
811 Obtws adergais yepolv nvalpovt’ dyav. Obras o Salpwy 
Kowwos yv apdoty dpa. The A would easily fall out before A. 
Sept. c. Theb. 705. 


a ¢ \ , . 2? , 
vov bre, cot wapéctapey’ érrel Saipov 
AnaTOS AVTP OTAaia yYpoVE apeTANNAKTOS 
iowa dv éXOor Oa...A\w Tépwe 

f e fe) > A 
a-vevpate’ vov © éte Cel. 
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So Med. ap. Merkel. The metre in 705 requires an alter- 
nation of dactyls with cretics, as is proved by their regular 
recurrence not only in the corresponding strophe 698—700, 
but in the previous strophe and antistrophe 686—688, 692— 
694. Hence daiuwv would seem to be wrong, though the 
passages quoted by Paley prove that it would be quite Aeschy- 
lean as regards mere expression. Accepting JeXeuwrép@ from 
Conington, I would read the rest of the passage thus 

vov OTe oot Tapéotaxev® errel Sopwv 

AnwaATOS av TpoTraia ypovia peTar- 

Aaxtos icws av EXOot Oerepwrép@ 

avevpate’ vov 8 ére Feb. 
and with déuev Anpatos tpo7raia ‘a changed wind in the spirit 
of the house’ I would compare Cho. 1065 65¢ rou peraOpois Trois 
Baotreiots Tplros av yetwov IIvevoas yovias éreréoOn. 


On the interesting fragments newly published by Weil from 
a papyrus of M. Firmin-Didot, the following suggestions have 
already appeared in the Academy of May 1, 1880. 


Fr, 111. 7. 
Perhaps 


Kal rpels aydvas, Tpeis yuvatxelous Trovous. 
Fri. 7. 
A€IITHTAPE ATTIC THAHE TITETPHME NHI. 

Weil reads Xerrn yap édmis 40° ert Evpod wéde, Blass 78 
émi Evpov pever. I cannot but think that we have here a sur- 
vival of a lost word émiEvpeiv, and would read émreEupnyévn 
‘close-shaven,’ i.e. a hope reduced to very narrow compass. 


Fr. v. 5. 
IIANTHKTOTOKAAON TOATA®ON TOCEMNON. 
Weil zrapéxevto 76 Kadov, tayabov, Td cepvov [dv]. Blass 
n\Aaxto. Perhaps zrapnxro ‘was perverted.’ 
Theognis 125 Bergk. 
ov yap av eideins avépds voov ovbé yuvatds, 
mpi teipneins domep vrrobuyiou. 
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ovbé Kev eixdooais womep tot és wptov édrOwv. 
TodAaKt yap yrounv éEarratao’ idéat. 

A great variety of conjectures have been expended on és 
@pcov, as if it must be wrong. I venture to suggest that it is 
either a different spelling of or a mistake for és avpsov. The 
meaning is: you must test a friend before you admit him to 
your confidence, not after doing so. You must not guess at his 
character as if you were to come the day after and find you were 
mistaken in him. Sen. Epist. 3.2 Tu wero omnia cum amico 
delibera, sed de ipso prius. Post amicitiam credendum est, ante 
amicitiam wudiwandum. Isti uero praepostero officia permiscent, 
qui contra praecepta Theophrasti, cwm amauerunt, tudicant, et 
mon amant, cum tudicauerunt. Ethic. Eudem. vil. 2 ov« éorte 
& dvev wistews gidria BéBatos, 7 Se wrioris ove dvev ypdvov. Set 
yap weipav NaBeiv, dorep Eyer Kal Béoyvis OU ydp av eideins— 
vtrotuylov, ovd’ dvev ypdvou diros. And a little lower ov yap 
dori dvev trelpas ovde puras nyépas 6 hiros, adXa ypovou Sei. 

Theognis 1066, 7 Bergk. : 
ToUTwy ovdéy ToL GAN émt TEpTrVdTEpOY 
avdpaciy dé yuvarki. 

Perhaps rovrwy ov Ovnrois. 

Theogn. 1257. 


@ wal, xwvdvvorct troAuTAGYKTOLoLY Opotos 
opynv, GAXoTE Tols, GAXOTE Toior dureiv. 

Perhaps «iAdovpotos ‘wag-tails,’ or as it seems also to have 
been written xiAAvposot. Hesych. KiAdXupos aicotruyls. Theo- 
gnis elsewhere makes this bird an emblem of instability. 303 
Ou Set xryxriferv ayaov Blov, dvr’ arpepifer. 

Alcaeus fr. 86 Bergk. 

For Ai ydp x’ ddrobev EXOn Se horxnvobev Eupevar the 
most probable emendation seems to be, retaining Seidler’s o dé 

Ub 
’ Ai ydp «° ddrodev erOys, 6 Sé hn xnvobev Eupevat © 
“f you have come from some other place, then he says he is 
from that.’ An excellent description of a not uncommon cha- 
racter. 
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In the next fragm. though the restitution of the whole line 
is uncertain, it can hardly be doubted that aBas mpocmoow 
is a mistake for aBas mpo7rocw, 


Ibycus fr. 2 Bergk. 
"H pay tpopéw viv (Love) évrepydpevor, 
Bate pepéluyos tarmos deOrodopos worl yypai taéxov 
avy byeode Ooois és Gpidrav Ba. 
I think déxwy is a corruption of cwxay ‘vigorous’ when old 
age 1s approaching. 
Ibycus fr. 29 Bergk. 
"Epidos arotl papyov éywv otépa 
avria Shpw féviows xopvocot. 
Bergk reads éuof, The variants are éviot, vevoor. Hence I 
suspect a less common word, perhaps éveis, as in Bacch., 851 
évels EXadpay Avaaav. 


Bentley in his Epistola ad Ioannem Millium, p. 320, ed. 
Dyce, correcting the Hesiodic verses quoted by the Scholiast 
on Soph. Trach. 266 Tovs 5&¢ pé& orArorarnyv réxero EavOnv 
"lovXerav “Avtioyn xpeiovoa, tadaiuyv yévos AvBodidao sug- 
gested from Hyg. fab. 14 Clytius et Iphitus Euryti et Antropes, 
Pylonis fikae, fila that the right reading was IIvAwvos Nav- 
Borisac. That Bentley was right in his reference seems to me 
certain: but is not IIvAdovos AvBSoAidao a more probable ver- 
sion of it? Bentley indeed denies the existence of such a form 
as Aubolus or Aubolides: but instances are common enough of 
such dropping of an initial letter, e.g. Omamertes Mamertes 
(Tzetz. ad Lyc. 938), Brimo Obrimo, Briareos Obriareos (Bach- 
mann on Lyc. 698), Candulus Andulus (Lobeck Aglaoph., 
p. 1305). To my ear IIl¥Awvos has a sound unlike the style of 
epic verse, 


R. EULIS. 


THE HOMERIC TRIAL-SCENE. 


Keito 8 ap’ év péccowcs Sum ypucoio taXavtTa 
T@ Sdpev, Os pera rotor Sixnv iOvvtata eimn. 


Mr LAURENCE, in a paper entitled “Judges and Litigants,” 
published in the Journal of Philology, Vol. vit. No. 15 (1879), 
resting on the great authority of Mr Shilleto, renewed the fight 
over this sorely contested passage, and attacked the interpreta- 
tion given to it by Sir H. Maine and other eminent scholars. 
Sir Henry Maine has given an excellent exposition of the 
passage on the analogy of the ancient Roman Legis actio sacra- 
mentt, and in reference to the lines in dispute he says :—‘“ The 
point of detail, however, which stamps the picture as the coun- 
terpart of the archaic Roman practice is the reward designed 
for the judges.” Against this, Mr Laurence urges three points. 
He (1) first objects to translating décyv efzety as “to pronounce 
judgment,” at the same time admitting that “dien in Homer is 
a very complex word used in many different ways.” Few 
modern scholars will regard it as a valid objection to such an 
interpretation of an Homeric phrase that no parallel for such 
usage can be adduced from Aétic Greek. (2) He objects that 
“if Sir Henry Maine and Mr Gladstone are right there must 
have been not one trial but two. The merits of the suit had 
first to be adjudged and then the merits of the respective 
judgments.” Mr Laurence goes on to say :—‘“ We do not learn 
whether the judges were to be rewarded in proportion to their 
knowledge of precedent, the skill which they displayed in mas- 
tering and grouping the facts of the case, or the elegance of the 
Greek in which their decisions were respectively pronounced.” 
This is simply quibbling. To expect the rude judicial methods 
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of a primitive people to accord with our present notions of 
Law, which are the slow growth of ages, is indeed unreason- 
able. If an English judge at the present day was to adopt 
. the method pursued by Solomon in his famous decision, public 
opinion would scarcely view his procedure with that unmixed 
satisfaction with which his subjects hailed the method em- 
ployed by the wise King. (3) Like all those commentators 
who have held that the two talents of gold represent the 
Town avdpos atropOipévov, Mr Laurence points triumphantly 
to the largeness of the sum. On the other hand, Sir H. Maine, 
evidently feeling a certain difficulty in making the sum har- 
monize with his own admirable exposition, is forced to resort 
to the unsatisfactory explanation that “the largeness of the 
Homeric sum compared with the ordinary sacramentum indi- 
cates the difference between fluctuating usage and usage con- 
solidated into law” (Anc. Law, 375). 

The difficulty has arisen from the commentators all esti- 
mating the Homeric talent by the standard of historic times, 
without ever enquiring as to whether there was an Homeric 
standard or not. And yet such a standard can most certainly 
be found from the Homeric poems themselves, 

First, in a well-known passage, Il. V. 262—270, we find 
that when Achilleus offered prizes for the chariot race, two 
talents of gold stand only fourth in a list of five prizes, The 
first prize consisted of a yuvn ayuvpova épya idvia, and a rpirrous 
wrwes. Now, though the lady was not merely skilled in fair 
works, but was also supplemented by the tpizous wrweis, we 
- cannot suppose the first prize to have been of startling value, 
especially if we find that in the list of gifts offered to Achilleus 
by Agamemnon, I. 122—130, 264—272, seven ladies, all of them 
Guvpova épya idviat, and furthermore surpassing in beauty the 
tribes of womankind, are mentioned quite. casually, and when 
we see from X. 164 that 7 rpézros né yuvy was the ordinary 
prize in chariot races. If two talents of gold were so inferior in 
value to a slave woman, surely they would be a very insufficient 
“eric” for the life of a man of some importance, such as we are 
justified in considering the avjp daopOipevos to have been. 
The third prize offered by Achilleus was a Xé8ns. This same 
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vessel is denominated vrapudavowvra XéRnra in 1. 618 of this 
same book, which are the words applied in r. 386 to the laver 
in which the nurse, Eurykleia, is washing the feet of the sup- 
posed old vagrant, when she discovers that he is her long-lost 
master. Now, a vessel employed for such mean purposes cannot 
have a high intrinsic value. Again, we find (6. 393) in the 
list of presents to be contributed for Odysseus by the twelve 
nyntropes 7Oe pédovres of the Phaiakes that a talent of gold 
stands last, for Alkinoos says, 

ray of papos Exactos eviduves nde YLTOVAa 

kal xypvooto traXavtoy évelxate Tynevros. 
Furthermore, at 6.129 we read of Polybos, King of Egyptian 
Thebes, 

5s Meveraw Saxe Sv’ apyupéas acapivOous 


Sovovs 5¢ tplrrodas, Séxa 8€ ypvooio tdXavra. 


Here again we have ten talents of gold standing last in the 
enumeration. We shall be probably justified in making a similar 
inference from the position of the words yp’cou # * * Séxa 
qavTa TaXavra in the description of the valuables, which Priam 
brought forth from his treasure-chamber for the ransom of the 
body of Hektér (Q. 232). For though the lines at w. 273 seem 
to contradict this view at first sight, where seven talents of gold 
are mentioned before several leading items of the list in 0. 232, 
the moment our attention is drawn to the epithet evepryns, all 
difficulty disappears (ypvood pév of Sax’ evepyéos entra ta- 
Aavra, cf. 4. 202). Wrought gold was excessively valuable at 
a time when skilled artificers were not to be found in Hellas, 
and when all works of art were imported from Sidon or Egypt. 
From an examination of the above passages, I think it will 
be seen that the radavrov of the Homeric poems is by no 
means a large sum. (Mr Laurence is uncertain whether the 
Homeric talent is a weight or a coin. It cannot surely be the 
latter. There is no trace of coined money in Homer, and it was 
only at a very late date comparatively that the Greeks coined 
gold.) We must be careful not to regard it in the light of the 
Attic or Euboic, Aeginetan, or Babylonian talent, which seem to 
have been confined to silver (cf. Herod. vi. 28, Xen. Hell. 
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3. 5. 1), whereas the Homeric talent is confined altogether to 
gold. This alone is quite sufficient to overthrow Dr Schlie- 
mann’s theory, that in certain oblong pieces of silver found at 
Hissarlik we have specimens of the Homeric talent (Troy and 
its Remains, 828). Rather are we to regard the small talent 
called the Sicilian or gold talent, used for weighing gold by the 
Greeks of Magna Graecia, which was equal to six Attic drachms, 
as the true representative of the Homeric raXayvrtop. 

If this be so, the sum of two talents would be too small as 
composition for a homicide, but would very fairly represent 
the sacramentum, and thus the only weighty objection to Sir 
H. Maine’s interpretation of the passage will be removed. 


WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, 


Journal of Philology. vou. x. 3 


NOTE ON XENOPHON, DE VECT. iv. 14. 


[Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, April 15th, 1880.] 


Tladat pév yap Syrrov ols pepérnxev axnoapev OTe Nuxlas 
mote 6 Nixnpatov éxtnoato év Tois apyupelots yiAlous avOpo- 
ous, ods éxeivos Lwola 76 Opant eEcuicOwcer, ep @ oBodov 
pey areAH Exdotov TIS Huépas atrodidovat, Tov 8 apiOpov icous 
del mrapetyev. 


THE conditions on which slaves were let out to work in the 
mines are generally said to have been that the lessee was bound 
to pay an obol a day for each slave and to restore them to the 
owner the same in number’. 

This profit would have been extraordinarily great, even 
allowing for the high interest usual among the Greeks; for on 
Boeckh’s calculation, reckoning 350 days and taking the average 


1 Cf. Boeckh, Staatsh. d. Ath.? i, 
p. 103: ‘Wenn Bergwerksclaven, an 
Pachter vermietet, ihrem Herrn tig- 
lich einen Obolos einbringen,...rihrt 
dieser Ertrag keineswegs allein von den 
Sclaven, sondern zugleich von den 
damit verpachteten Bergwerken her’ 
and Ueber d. Laur. Silberbergw. in At- 
tica (Kleine Schriften, v. p. 47 foll.): 
‘Diese reichen Minner hatten ihre 
Sclaven an Unternehmer verpachtet, 
unter der Bedingung, dass der Pachter 
ausser der Bekéstigung der Sclaven 
von jedem Kopfe tiaglich einen Obolos 
ohne allen Abzug erlege und die An- 
zahl stets vollstandig erhalte und zu- 
riickliefere’; and Biichsenschiitz, Be- 


sitz und Erwerb im griech. Altert. p. 
205 ;—Prof. Mahaffy, Rambles and Stu- 
diesin Greece, p.130: ‘ Nicias letout 1000 
slaves to Sosias, at an obol a day each— 
the lessee being bound to restore them to 
him the same in number’ ; and Wallon, 
Hist. de l’esclavage dans l’antiquité, 
p. 202: * Ainsi les esclaves loués aux 
exploitants de Laurium produisaient 
net 1 obole par jour & leurs maitres 
ou 360 oboles par an; et encore les 
entrepreneurs supportaient-ils les chan- 
ces des maladies accidentelles ou de la 
fuite, puisqu’ils devaient, a l’expiration 
du contrat, les rendre tout aussi nom- 
breux qu’ils les avaient recus.’ 
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price of a mining slave at 140 drachmae, the return would be 
above 40 per cent.; and yet there would have been no risk for 
the owner, since the lessee had to restore the full number of 
slaves which he had received. For this reason Boeckh suggests 
that the obolus a day for each slave included also payment for 
the use of the mines in which they worked. 

This involves a gratuitous alteration of the text, all the MSS 
having wapetyev, and secondly this solution of the difficulty 
does not appear tenable for the following reasons: (a) we learn 
from Andoc. de myster. § 38', that Diocleides had one slave 
working in the mines; is it conceivable that a mine and one 
slave to work it, could be let out to a lessee ? 

(6) Xenophon in proposing that the state might, in imita- 
tion of private individuals, procure public slaves and let them 
out on hire to work in the mines, does not so much as hint that 
the lessees would at the same time become entitled to work 
such mines as were not yet in private hands.—I think therefore 
that we must give up the notion that the high pay of an obolos 
a day for each slave included payment for the working of the 
mines, 

From Xenophon we can derive what I consider the more 
probable explanation for this high return. He distinctly says 
that such public slaves were to be let out on the same conditions 
as those of private individuals (§ 19), and then proceeds to 
prove that the speculation is safe (§ 21): ‘when the slaves are 
marked with the public mark and when a penalty is fixed for 
selling and exporting such slaves, how can any one steal them ?’ 
Does not this imply that the state, in its capacity as slave- 
owner, would have to bear the loss, if the slaves were stolen ? 
otherwise, why should it take such precautions, if the lessee had 
to restore the slaves the same in number? I cannot suppose 
that the public mark was merely intended to prevent inferior 
slaves being restored to the state at the end of the contract, as 


1 fbn yap elva pev avdparodcy ol ext habe, die jemand fiir an ihn vermie- 
Aavply, Sev 5¢ KxoplracOa: dwopopay. thete Sclaven dem Kigenthiimer zu 
Meier und Schémann, Att. Proc. p. 533, zahlen hatte; Andocides evidently uses 
have: es ist durch keine Stelle belegt, | dogopa in this sense. 

...dass awrogopa je die Miethe bezeichnet 


3—2 
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Prof. Mahaffy seems to think was probable in such cases, when 
he says (Primer p. 40): ‘the contractor was also obliged to 
restore them the same in number, no regard being had of the 
individual slave’; the Athenians were too shrewd business men 
‘to allow themselves to be cheated in that way. I should there- 
fore suggest as a more probable explanation for the high profit 
on capital invested in mining slaves, that the lessee paid an 
obol a day for each slave for his work, and that it was the owner 
who ran all risk for the life and safe keeping of the slaves: this 
is confirmed by the fact that Nicias paid no less than a talent 
for an overseer in the mines (Xen. Mem. u. 5, 2; cf. Plut. 
Nic. 4), 

The rate of profit on the purchase money was naturally 
high; for the value of a slave decreased with his getting old, 
not to speak of the danger of his dying comparatively early as a 
result of his exposure to the atmosphere of the mines (which 
was notoriously noxious (Xen. Mem. ii. 6, 12), in spite of air- 
shafts (yuyayeyia)), and of the still,greater danger of his 
running away, for which reason some had to work in chains 
(Plut. Nic. et Crass. init.), a danger to which Xenophon alludes 
(§ 25) by a reference to the time of the occupation of Deceleia 
by the Lacedaemonians, when as is stated by Thucydides 20000 
slaves deserted to the enemy. 

The meaning of the above passage seems therefore to be, 
that Nicias received 1000 obols a day for slaves let out to work 
in the mines, and that by fresh purchases he kept up this 
number, either to enable Sosias to carry on mining operations 
on a large scale by supplying him regularly for the time of the 
contract with the same number of workers, or that he might 
himself retain a regular source of iacome. 


1 Perhaps also by the fact that  cophr. col. ii. supposing he speaks of 
Athenaeus (vi. p. 272D) quotes the mining slaves, no mention is made of 
above passage only as far as é¢¢? qg a stipulation to restore the slaves the 
_ 6Boddy éxaorov (%xacrov the text) reXety same in number. 

Tis nuépas, and that in Hyp. pro Ly- 
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"Avakayopou oles xatnyopewv, @ dire Mérnte, al ovTw KaTa- 
dpoveis tdvde Kat oles avtovs azreipous ypaypdrov elvat, wore 
ovx eidévas Ste Ta "Avakayopov BiBrAla tov KAalopeviou yéner 
TOUT@Y Tav A6ywv; Kat Sn Kad of véou TadTa Trap eno pavOa- 
vovow &@ &Feartey éviore, €b Tavu Word, Spaxens €x THS 
OpXnoTpas Tpltapévots LwKpatovs Katayeday etc, 


All editors, as far as I know, recognise in these words of 
Socrates an allusion to exhibitions at the theatre, at a drachma 
admission, of plays whose authors had borrowed the notions of 
Anaxagoras. But besides the wording, which appears to me 
scarcely to admit of such an interpretation, there remains the 
objection that a drachma was not the price of admission to the 
theatre. Boeckh (Staatsh. i. p. 68) expresses a different opinion 
regarding the meaning of this passage; according to him, in the 
opynotpa of the theatre, when no performances were going on, 
there were book-stalls, where the writings of Anax. might be 
had for a drachma at the most, an explanation adopted by 
Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb im gr. Altert. p.572. This 
seems to me the correct interpretation of the above passage as 
far as the fact goes that trade in books is meant, but I submit to 
you a passage from Photius which gives in my opinion a much 
more satisfactory explanation of the spot, where the trade was 
carried on; he says 8.v. opyjotpa: o. mpwrov éxr7On ev Ti 
dyopa and to the same locality points Nicophon (Mein. fr. com. 
li. 2, p. 852) who mentions the Bi8dAromaAae amongst the motley 
crowd of sellers of figs, leather, spoons, sieves, etc. etc., whom 
we can only expect to find in the market place. Eupolis (M. iz. 
1, p. 550) speaks of a place od ra BiArla dua; this also is best 
understood as referring to the market place, and Boeckh does 
so, only since he has once established the book trade in the 
opxnaotpa of the theatre, he takes Bu8dia here to mean not 
‘written books’ but ‘paper.’ Without entering more into 
detail, by the aid of Photius’ explanation of épyjotpa and of 
these and other well-known passages from the Old Comedy 
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writers (such as BuSrraypadoy $é rapa Kparivy év Xeipwow 
M. ii. 1, p. 159) the fact seems to be established that there was 
at the time of Socrates’ trial and before that time (Cratinus 
+423) a trade in books carried on in the market place at Athens; 
nay from Xen. Anab. vil. 5,14 we may even conclude that an 


export trade had sprung up’. 


1 In the reading aloud of the book- 
seller, by whose side Zeno of Citium 
sits down (Diog. Laert. vii. 2), Mr 
Grote (Plat. i. p. 147) sees ‘a feeble 
foreshadowing of the advertisements 
and reviews of the present day’. But 


from Lucian adv. ind. 2 xal dvayryvu- 
oxets Eva ayy emirpéxwv POavorros Tov 
opOaduov rd croxa it would appear 
that it was the custom of the Greeks 
to read aloud, cf. dvayiyrwoxew in this 
sense in the Acts (8, 80), etc. 


H. HAGER. 














NOTES ON GENDER, ESPECIALLY IN INDO-EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES. 


IT is curious that, among the many subjects which philology 
offers to the speculative mind, gender has been generally 
avoided, or, if not avoided, has been treated in an inadequate 
or contemptuous manner. In English books especially, except 
Harris’s Hermes’, which was published in 1751, long before the 
era of the science of language, I can find but few remarks, and 
those of little or no value, on the history of gender. Adam 
Smith, Lord Monboddo, Dr Beattie and the late Prof. Key have 
alluded to it, but have confined themselves to enlarging, with- 
out improving, upon Harris, Prof. Sayce, in recent works, has 
devoted some pages to the subject and advocated a view which 
will be discussed hereafter; but other writers make no more 
than a passing mention of Harris’stheory. In Germany, indeed, 
there is a considerable literature on the topic, but the collectors 
of facts have not, so far as I know, classified them with a view 
to theorising, and the theorists have not cared to study the 
whole collection of facts. The truth seems to be that the 
explanation of gender-distinctions belongs to a department of 
philology, the ‘ Bedeutungslehre’ or Sematology or science of 
meanings, which, as a whole, is as yet non-existent; and thus, 
while the thorough investigation of gender has been neglected 
as being only a fragmentary contribution to a work still unde- 
signed, a plausible and ancient explanation (such as the 
sexual theory adopted by Harris) of the more striking facts is 

considered sufficient for present purposes. Furthermore, the 


1 Chap. rv. pp. 44 sqq. (3rd Ed.). 
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dynamic changes by which the genders of words ought to be 
distinguished, are not regular enough or indicated with sufficient 
clearness to immediately arrest attention and invite inquiry. 
Thus, in Latin and Greek, the distinctions of genders are 
marked very imperfectly or not at all in the consonantal declen- 
sions, and in the vowel declensions by a method which is imper- 
fect, uncertain and not primaeval'. Because, moreover, in the 
Indo-European family of languages each tongue has a system, 
for the most part peculiar, of assigning genders and marks of 
gender, the investigation of the history of gender distinctions 
has been considered to belong to the special philology of each 
separate language, and while the students of such separate 
languages are unable to find within the limits of their subject 
an explanation of the confusion, with respect to genders, therein 
existing, the whole inquiry has been shelved as idle and unfruit- 
ful. Even those writers who have ventured to approach the 
difficulty, have carefully warned their readers against their own 
conclusions. ‘‘As all such speculations,” says Harris at the end 
of his chapter on gender, “are at best but conjectures, they 
should therefore be received with candour rather than scruti- 
nised with rigour.” Prof. Key* in a similar manner apologises 
for having touched on the topic at all. The writer of the article 
“Grammar” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica says, “Such specu- 
lations are wholly fanciful and the principles upon which they 
proceed are overturned by an appeal to the facts:” and Schoe- 


1 See Schleicher, Compendium, pp. 
502, 508. In the vowel declensions 
gender, which should properly be 
marked in the stem, is, at least to all 
appearance, indicated by a modifica- 
tion of the inflexional suffixes, Simi- 
larly the plural, which also ought to 
be distinguished in the stem, is marked 
by a new set of inflexions, In verbs, 
on the other hand, unnecessary varia- 
tions are introduced into the personal 
endings. If differences of quality and 
quantity and the like were marked 
always by the same alterations in the 
stem and differences of relation always 


by the same inflexions, the grammar 
of Indo-European languages would be 
more logirally consistent and far easier 
to learn, Suppose, for instance, in 
Latin a stem-suffix -ane to indicate 
the feminine, and a stem suffix as to. 
indicate the plural, then we might 
have e.g. masc. sing. equus, fem. sing. 
equanus ; masc. plur. equasus, fem. pl. 
equanasus, all declined alike with 
one set of inflexions, instead of four, 
The Turk himself is far less “ un- 
speakable ” than the Aryan. 

2 Orig. and Develop. of Language, 
pp. 365—379., 
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mann’ recommends to the student of gender “the shrewd saying 
of an old commentator on Aristotle, ov det wAéov émitnreiy wapa 
TOD AGYou f Seov eridéyeras 1) THY Tpayparev cadnvea.” It is 
possible, indeed, that the advice of these critics may, after all, 
be justified, but I submit, with deference, that 7 tay mpayuarov 
cadpnveia has not yet been properly elucidated. I propose, there- 
fore, in this paper to sketch briefly but efficiently enough for 
the present purpose the nature and distribution of gender-dis- 
tinctions in the languages of the world, and to state, in a very 
condensed form, a theory, suggested by these observations, of the 
history of such distinctions in the Indo-European languages. 
It may well be that the various grammars, upon which of course 
-I_ have maily relied, have occasionally mis-stated rules or 
stated them broadly without mentioning exceptions which would 
disprove my inferences, but I do not think that any or all of 
these and other similar slips ean have occurred often enough to 
seriously damage the plausibility of my main conclusion. That 
this is indeed in part plausible, I may perhaps be permitted to 
infer from the fact that much of it is not new and has already 
been favourably entertained (for reasons not altogether the same 
as mine) by such men as Heyse*, Madvig*, Schleicher‘ and 
Kiihner’. a 

Before entering upon an inquiry into the linguistic distribu- 
tion of gender-distinetions, with a view to discovering the origin 
and history of the phenomenon, it will be necessary to adopt 
some definition of gender, if not really, at least prima facie 
correct. The difficulty, which occurs in some sciences’, of fram- 
ing a provisional definition which does not beg the very question 
of debate, need not here create any embarrassment, for gender 
is itself a cause and may be well enough defined by its effects. 
The gender of a noun’ is, in fact, first. known by its environ- 


1 Redetheile, p. 72. 135; Mill, Unsettled Questions of 

* System der Sprachwissenschaft, Polit. Econ. Essay v., and Logic u. 
p. 418, 225. 

3 Kleinere Schriften, No. 1. 7 It is assumed here that gender 

4 Compendium Vergl. Gram. ante cit. is an attribute of nouns, and is dis- 

5 Greek Grammar, vol. 1. p. 284. tinguished, in other parts of speech, 


6 See, for instance, Cairnes, Logical only more clearly to mark their rela- 
Method of Polit. Economy, pp. 134, tion to the prominent, nouns. Prof, 
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ment, by the adjective or pronoun or, in some languages, by the 
verb by which it is accompanied, and all nouns of a certain 
gender have, primu facie, this characteristic alone in common, 
that they are invariably accompanied by the same distinct 
forms of these and other parts of speech. It is true that 
this result is merely accidental and that gender-distinctions 
might well be indicated in nouns alone, without affecting other 
parts of speech; but few languages, if any, seem to have adopted 
the latter expedient only, and it may therefore be generally said 
that in those tongues wherein separate classes of nouns are not 
necessarily followed by separate forms of the adjective, pronoun 
or verb (such separate forms not being distinctive merely of 
number, case or person) distinctions of gender do not exist: and 
the contrary, where such separate forms are found. Proceeding 
then upon this principle of discrimination, we find broadly that 
Radical languages’ and languages of uncivilised peoples generally 
(with some remarkable exceptions to be hereafter mentioned 
more in detail) admit no distinctions of gender. Agglutinative 
languages” also (with one exception) are genderless, save that 
an incipient gender-distinction sometimes appears in the in- 
terrogative pronoun; the Incorporative, for the most part, 
distinguish animate things from inanimate; and finally, of the 
Inflexional, the Semitic family has two genders, called mascu- 
line and feminine, and the Aryan three, the masculine, feminine 
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Sayce, however, is of a contrary 
opinion. According to his theory, 


I believe the evidence shews that it 
was, originally at least, systematic, 


founded on Bleek’s, certain pronouns 
were selected and associated (through 
habit, euphony or affinity of sense or 
sound) to certain classes of nouns, and 
where the pronouns differed, the nouns 
were considered to differ in gender. 
‘* Whereas gender started from trans- 
ferring the differences between the 
pronouns to the substantives connected 
with them, we now transfer the in- 
-herited differences of substantives to 
their representative pronouns” (Comp. 
Philol. pp. 254, 257). He seems to 
think that this appropriation of pro- 
nouns was haphazard chiefly, whereas 


and depended on the meanings of the 
nouns. His argument seems to me to 
shew only that gender was formally 
indicated in pronouns earlier than in 
nouns, and this is doubtless true of 
many languages. 

1 Morrison, Chinese Grammar, pp. 
66, 67. 

2 Caldwell, Dravid. Lang. of 8S. India, 
p. 171; Gabelentz, Gram. Mandchoue, 
p. 36 sqq. ; Kellgren, Finnische Sprache, 
p. 75; Castren, Burjitische Spr. p. 7, 
§ 82; Kasem-Beg, Tiirkisch-Tatar. 
Spr. p. 27. 
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and neuter. The foregoing statement is, however, available for . 
little without further particulars, and I therefore add here such 
details as seem to me of special importance’. 

In those languages which admit no distinctions of gender, 
the sexes are distinguished either by separate names or by 
compound words of which one element is common and the other 
means ‘ male’ or ‘female.’ (E.g. Chinese 72m = homo: nan jin = 
vir: niu jin =femina.)* Occasionally, in the latter case, the 
common word is used alone for the male sex and the compound 
employed only for the female: (e.g. Setshuana khomo = bull, 
khomogart = cow:) or in the compound forms the distinctive 
parts are clipt, as in Bullom, where pokan ‘male’ and lakan 
‘female’ are often shortened in composition to pok, po, lak, la’. 
All these processes, it will be seen, actually survive or have 
their analogues in the higher languages, Many of these gender- 
less tongues, again, draw, in some way or other, a distinction 
between persons and things‘ which approaches to a distinction 
of genders, This appears generally, but not always, in the 
interrogative pronoun, which has two forms, answering to our 
‘who’ and ‘what’. Thus, in Bullom (Africa), the pairs are 


1 In the following remarks, state- 
ments not otherwise authenticated are 
derived from Pott's article ‘ Ge- 
schlecht,” a splendid repertory of facts, 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedia, 
vol. ux11. Bindseil’s Abhandlungen 
tiber Allg. Vergl. Sprachl., No. 2, is 
also full of information, and contains 
in particular (p. 527) a more precise 
statement of gender distribution. 

2 In Thibetan, curiously, pho ‘male’ 
and wo ‘female’ are added also to 

pronouns. 

8 So also in the Mandingo (Mac- 
brair’s Grammar, § 14) and Yoruba 
languages (Crowther’s Vocab. p. 5) of 
Africa. 

“I have already called this “an 
incipient gender-distinction.” I mean 
that the distinction drawn is really 
between things, and not yet stereo- 
typed into one between mere words. 


In Latin, on the other hand, such a 
word as Somnium, even when repre- 
senting a divinity (e.g. Ov. M. 11. 588), 
would be followed by a neuter relative. 
At what stage a gender-distinction 
becomes complete is very difficult to 
determine. I have taken it, for prac- 
tical purposes, to be so when a large 
class of nouns, representing not exactly 
a certain class of things, has appro- 
priated to it special forms of the other 
parts of speech. In such a case, I 
should guess that the speakers had 
learnt to use words (like money) with- 
out immediately realising what the 
words represent. A good example of 
the incipient distinction is seen in 
Herero, where ombepo (Kafir umoya) is 
of the personal class, when it means 
‘spirit,’ but when ‘wind,’ of the im- 
personal (Bleek, post cit. p. 45). 
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_nghé, ngho: in Annamese ai, ndo (though the latter is used 
sometimes of persons also): in Mandschu we, az: in Magyar kv, 
mi: in Samoyed sele, ma: in Turkish kim or kin, neh. The 
Dyaks of Borneo draw the same distinction in the pronoun of 
the third person, using 7@ of persons, ¢d of things. In Zulu, 
words which begin with wm (in Cuan mo, in Herero omu') have 
a different plural when they are names of persons from that 
which they have when names of things*.- The distinction is 
carried furthest in Ashantee*, which, indeed, may be said to 
have two genders. In this language the names of persons and 
the pronouns which refer to them begin with o (e.g. oba ‘ boy’), 
while, of things, the names begin with a, the pronouns with e. 
The class of persons, however, is not very strictly defined: for 
instance, opodo ‘pot’, opraz ‘broom’, osekan ‘knife’, and other 
similar words have the personal ‘o’, while agya ‘father’, abofra 
‘child’, and others are impersonal. On this point more will be 
said farther on. Both in Africa and Asia remarkable exceptions 
to the general rule of low linguistic developement appear. 
Thus, in Africa, the Hottentots distinguish masculine, feminine 
and common genders, have a definite and indefinite form of 
each, and singular, dual and plural numbers (e.g. kotb, kows, kort 
are vir, mulier, homo respectively): and the same gender-dis- 
tinctions are added to the verb, as gambi, gamst, gamit, virum, 
mulierem, hominem interficere*. In Namaqua also, according 
to Pott’, who quotes a vocabulary published at Barmen in 1854, 
the same rules prevail (e.g. aub, vir: aus, mulier: aw, homo), 
and gender is distinguished even in the personal pronouns (e.g. 
masc. make, fem. mare, com. mada, ‘nos’)®. In Asia, the excep- 


1 See Bleek, De Nominum Generibus of Kisuaheli Lang. pp. 28—33) in 


Ling. Afric. Austr. pp. 15 and 13. 

2 Grout, Journal of American Orient. 
Soc. 1. 403. A less important but 
similar distinction appears in Kechua 
(S. America) and Malay: where differ- 
ent words for ‘male’ and ‘female’ 
are used of persons from those used of 
animals. See Tschudi, Kechua-Sprache, 
t. § 114; Crawfurd, Malay Gram. p. 
10. 

3 Also, according to Krapf (Outlines 


Kisusaheli and other African languages. 
4 Bleek, op. ante cit. pp. 40 and 46. 
5 In Ersch and Gruber, uxrr. 410 a. 
6 The masculine and feminine gen- 

ders are not, in either of these lan- 

guages, confined to names of animals, 


- It is curious that in Namaqua soris 


‘sun’ is feminine, while kh&éb ‘moon’ 
is masculine, as are hurib ‘sea’ and 
huub ‘earth.’ See Bleek, Comp. Gram, 
of 8. Afr. Langg. pp. 112 and 120, 
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tion is furnished by the Dravidian languages of Southern India, 
which shew, with respect to gender,a very remarkable develope- 
ment. In Tamil nouns are divided into ‘high-caste’ and ‘ low- 
caste’ or ‘ casteless’; in Telugu, into ‘mahat’ and ‘amahat’ or 
‘majors’ and ‘minors’. The first class includes only the names 
of rational beings, and in this class masculine and feminine 
genders are distinguished. All words in the second class are 
neuter. ‘This distinction” says Caldwell’ “appears to have 
arisen at a late date”, for in older Tamil and in poetry we find 
many words neuter, which, later, and in prose, are masculine 
(e.g. Dévu ‘God’ (from Sanskrit) is neuter in old and mase. in 
modern Tamil): and according to the same authority, the 
suffixes which distinguish the masculine and feminine are only 
mutilated pronouns, Of the Incorporative languages, many 
have no distinctions of gender, and all discriminate the sexes 
by the primitive methods before-mentioned. In most, however, 
of the tongues of North* and Central* and in some of South 
America‘ a distinction, more or less clear, is drawn between the 
names of animate and those of inanimate things. In many cases 
the two classes of nouns are distinguished, as in Zulu, only by 
separate forms of the plural; but more generally, it would 
seem, the gender of nouns is reflected in the verbs, which, when 
transitive, vary with the object, when intransitive, with the 
subject’. According to Gallatin, some languages of Central 
America further divide the animates into rational and irra- 
tional, but more particulars on this subject are wanting. It 
appears plainly here as in Ashantee, that the linguistic distinc- 
tion between animates and inanimates seldom accords strictly 
with the natural, and that the classes differ in different lan- 
guages. Thus the Lenni-Lenape or Delaware Indians assign to 
the animate gender everything that lives and grows except 


1 Dravidian Lang. of 8. India, p. 171. 6 K.g. wiinnehayoo= he loses an ani- 
2 Du Ponceau, Mémoire sur le Sys- mate object; weinnetow=he loses an 
téme Gram. des langues de quelques inanimate. Howse’s Grammar of Cree 


nations Ind‘ennes de |’Amerique. Language, p. 41. Bindseil quotes (p. 
3 Gallatin, Trans. Amer. Ethnol. 527) from some American language 
Soc. 1. p. 12. nolhalla (‘habeo’) nolhatton; newa 


4 Tschudi, Kechua-Sprache, 1.§114 (‘video’) nemen, as similar pairs of 
sqq. animate and inanimate verbal forms. 
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annual plants and a few special exceptions (e.g. namessall 
‘fish’): and the Kechuas add, to the same class, the names of 
rivers, the sea, the sky and the stars, while they treat as inanim- 
~ ate all living things, such as little plants and animals, which do 
not obtrude their vitality on the public eye. According to 
Schoolcraft, also’, the name of any inanimate, when personified, 
is transferred to the animate gender. 

It remains to speak only of the Inflexional languages. Of 
these, the Semitic family (including here the doubtful Koptic’, 
Galla and Berber) distinguish two genders, the masculine and 
feminine®, To the latter class belong, generally, the following 
groups, viz.: names of women, female animals, countries, towns, 
double members of the body and tools, abstractions and collec- 
tives. Hebrew, at least, uses the feminine adjective where 
Indo-European languages would have the neuter (e.g. “a tongue 
speaking great things.” Psalm x11. 4). The names of male 
animals belong to the masculine gender, but other words seem 
to be distributed between the two genders in a manner of which 
no grammar yet published suggests a rationale, To the two 
genders of the Semitic family, the Indo-European languages 
add a third, the neuter, and confusion now becomes worse con- 
founded. The signs of gender and the groups of ‘congeneral ’ 
words. differ totally sometimes in the most nearly-related tongues, 
and words of closely-allied meaning in the same language often 
disagree in gender. Except in names of male and female 
animals, few glimpses of uniformity appear. The names of 
‘child’ ‘egg’ and fruits, and also diminutives, are almost exclu- 
sively neuter in all the languages of the family: ‘earth’ is 
feminine: ‘wind’ and the names of winds are masculine, and 
abstractions seem to be generally feminine. One example, on 
the other hand, will shew the extraordinary diversity of genders 
in a simple group. The names of trees are in Greek, Latin (in 


1 Quoted by Pott, E. and G..xm.p. _ ting the chapter in Sacy’s Grammaire) ; 


420. Wright, Arabic Grammar, vol. 1. §§ 
2 Dillmann, AthiopiseheGram. $126, 289---297; Caspari, Arabic Gram. pp. 
and Bleek, op. ante cit. 120—125 ; Longfield, Introd. to Chal- 


8 Gesenius (ed. Réodiger, trans. dee, § 32, p.40; Phillips, Syriac Gram. 
Davies), pp. 289292; Forbes, Arabic § 16, pp. 38—40; Sayce, Assyrian 
Grammar, pp. 41—43 (almost transla- Grammar, p. 114. 
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spite here of analogies of form which would tend to make them 
masculine), Lithuanian and German, mostly feminine. But, in 
all these languages, there are many exceptions to this rule, and 
that not merely in the names of wild trees, e.g. épivéos, oleaster, 
where the reason of the distinction may be guessed. Thus, 
Greek Sévdpov, Gothic triu, Slav. drevo are all neuter, while 
Germ. baum is masculine. In Greek the following are mascul- 
ine: PtAXos, AwTos, Poi, xeTT6s, wUppivos, Képacos and a few 
more. In Latin except ficus (which is also feminine) the 
anomalies occur mostly in the names of plants, as acanthus, 
carduus, etc., all masculine. In Old High German ahorn, asc 
and élm were all masculine (as was Old Norse pollr pine-tree), 
and many names of plants. In Slavonic languages many trees 
are masculine, but in Sanskrit, according to Benfey, nearly all 
trees are masculine and shrubs feminine, while the two dialects 
of Keltic shew this extraordinary difference, that in Gaelic trees . 
are masculine, in Kymric feminine*. Similarly, sun, moon and 
stars, mountains, rivers, towns and countries, collective names 
and abstractions, though seldom neuter, are divided in inex- 
tricable confusion between the other genders, A further peculi- 
arity of these languages is that in modern times they shew a 
strong tendency to discard one or more of their ancient genders. 
Thus Persian’ has lost them altogether. Bengali’, English and 
Danish‘ preserve the masculine and feminine only for male and 
female animals and persons, and assign all other nouns to the 
neuter. Lithuanian® has lost its neuter, as Keltic® had long 
before, and one Spanish pronoun (ello) is the sole relic of the 
same gender in the Romance languages’. 

The foregoing statement will perhaps suffice to apprise the 
reader at least of the nature of the facts with which a theory of 


1 Pott on ‘Metaphern’ in Kuhn’s 6 Zeuss, Gram. Kelt. p. 228. 
Zeitschr. vol. 11. Similarly metals are §_’ The neuter, in the other Romance 
in Greek masculine, in Latin neuter. tongues merged in the masculine, hag 

2 Chodzko, Persian Grammar. become feminine in Wallachian only. 

> Forbes, Bengali Gram. pp. 18,19. See Alexi, Gram. Daco-Romana, p. 35. 

“Grimm, Deutsche Gram. 111. pp. So also, in Lithuanian, the old neuter 
545, 546. adj., used substantively, is now repres- 

° Grimm, ubi sup. p. 548; Schleicher, ented in common parlance by the 
Litau. Spr. p. 170. feminine. Schleicher ante.cit. p. 258. 
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the history of gender-distinctions must deal. To profess to 
divine, with certainty, the order out of which this monstrous 
disorder grew, would be an absurd pretence. Nevertheless, 
time has left a few traces of what might have been, and the 
method of comparison may still suggest what ought to have 
been. Conjecture, with these two aids, must be left to do the 
rest. 

It will have been observed that in all languages, except the 
Inflexional, the division (if any) of genders in nouns agrees 
pretty closely with a ‘dichotomy’ of things, reasonable enough 
to satisfy even Plato’s Eleatic stranger, the exceptions not being 
so numerous or of such a kind as that either inveterate use or 
some common characteristic of the barbarous mind may not 
fairly be admitted te account for them, A presumption is thus 
raised that the genders of inflexional languages are also the 
reflexion of a distinction in things analogous to that between 
animates and inanimates, or rational and irrational creatures, 
Nor has this presumption been disputed, so far as I can find, by 
any philologer until quite recent times, and then only by Dr 
Bleek and Prof. Sayce. Of these writers, the former, impressed 
by the fact that in the languages of the Congo-Caffrarian 
group and in Koptic the noun-affixes are or seem to be mutil- 
ated pronouns, suggests a theory that noun-affixes have, in all 
languages, come to be used as pronouns and that this accid- 
ental circumstance has given rise to a supposed distinction of 
genders. Prof. Sayce is of the same opinion except that he 
would reverse the process and say (see supra, p. 2, note) that 
pronouns came accidentally to be used as noun-affixes’, Itisa 


1 1 think the following examples 
(the first of which is suggested by Dr 
Bleek himself) will not misrepresent 
these two theories. According to 
Bleek, such suffixes as -dom, -ric, -ism 
of kingdom, bishopric, idealism would 
come to be used as pronouns, and 
where these nouns had preceded, we 
might refer to them as ‘dom of Eng- 
land,’ ‘ric of Durham,’ ‘ism of Plato.’ 
Prof, Sayce may be better illustrated 
by another set of examples. Thus, in 


& given primitive language, say, there 
are pronouns ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it,’ and 


others all prima facie equally appli- — 


cable in reference to any noun. Habit, 
however, has made it correct to say 
‘he’ of male bears, oaks, tables, cups, 
spoons, and a thousand other things ; 
‘she’ of female bears, elms, chairs, 
saucers, forks, &c.; ‘it’ of insects, 
vines, &c. In process of time these 
pronouns were actually appended to 
the nouns, and so we get words con- 
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plain corollary from this theory that there may be as many 
genders of nouns as there are distinctive noun-affixes, and Dr 
Bleek actually assigns sixteen (and in one case eighteen) genders 
to the languages of the Congo-Caffrarian group’, these genders 
being in fact forms of nouns compounded with and followed by 
distinct pronouns. It must be admitted that distinctions of 
gender clearly could have arisen by the methods here suggested, 
but such a theory is no less clearly inapplicable to the Indo- 
Kuropean languages, in which pronominal elements are very 
doubtful in noun-suffixes and have certainly nothing to do with 
the commonest methods of distinguishing gender. In the 
Semitic family, where the theory has more plausibility, it is to 
be observed, in the first place, that a very large proportion of 
feminines have not the distinctive pronominal element, and, 
secondly, though here the nouns included under each gender 
are on the whole strangely heterogeneous, yet under each there 
occur so many well-defined groups of similar meaning that it 
becomes incredible that the gender was only accidentally 
ascribed. A fortiori is this incredible of American and other 
languages which distinguish such well-marked groups only as 
animates and inanimates. Lagtly, on examining Dr Bleek’s 
sixteen or eighteen so-called genders, we find that seven of 
them are ‘forms of the singular and seven of the plural. Thus, 
all nouns of any given gender out of these fourteen have at any 
rate this in common, that they are of the same number, and 
number is obviously, as much as sex or life, predicable, not origin- 
ally of words, but of the things which words stand for. It might 
therefore be as properly said of these South African languages 
that they have two genders (or classes), a singular and plural, 
each distinguished in seven different ways: it would then be 





structed like he-bears (or bear-he), he- 
oak, he-table, &c.; she-bear, she-elm, 
she-chair, &c.; it-insect, it-vine, &¢.; 
but these groups have really nothing 
in common except that they are com- 
pounded with and are followed by the 
same pronoun respectively. Those 
languages which have two or three 
genders only have them merely by 


Journal of Philology. Vou. X. 


reason of the fact that they had origin- 
ally only two or three noun-affixes 
(acc. to Bleek), or pronouns (acc. to 
Sayce). See Bleek, Comp. Gram. of 
South African Langg. Pt. 11. p. 104, and 
Sayce, Comp. Phil., ante cit. 

1 This comprises all the languages 
of South Africa except the Hottentot. 
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seen that the basis of the distinction is even here rational, though 


the marks of gender (i.e. of number) might have been accident-- 


ally distributed*. We must then, it would seem, in default of 
a better hypothesis, fall back upon the theory, so favoured by 
analogy and so long sanctioned by belief, that genders in 
inflexional languages also are due to a primitive classification of 
things. What was the basis of this classification, is now the 
question. Clearly it was not number (as in S. Africa) for that 
is otherwise provided for: neither was it the presence or absence 
of life (as in America), or of reason (as in Tamil), for the divi- 
sions of gender, even where there are but two, do not coincide 
at all nearly with these distinctions. Some other principle of 
division is therefore plainly required, and the almost universal 
opinion of all ages, since grammars were first devised, has 
declared that differences of gender in inflexional languages were 
intended originally to mark differences of sex, real or imaginary, 
in the things or ideas of which nouns are the names, This 
belief rests apparently on the following grounds, The gender of 
nouns is, aS it has already been stated, primarily indicated by 
the adjectives, pronouns or verbs which accompany them. Now 
we can easily conceive, with Bleek, that of these parts of speech 
there should be as many forms as there are of nouns, that in 
fact-there should be as many genders as there are distinctive 
noun-suffixes. Yet in reality the number of genders in any 
language is at most three. It is a striking coincidence that the 
number of possible sex-distinctions is also three, viz. male, 
female and no sex. Moreover, the number of cases in which 


1 The remainder of Bleek’s genders 
have nothing to do with number. The 
fifteenth belongs to the infinitive mood 
and a few nouns signifying place. The 
16th, 17th, and 18th,which may be called 
peculiar to the Otyihereré language, 
are very rare even in that, and belong 
also only to nouns signifying places. 
These four might, therefore, very well 
be called the ‘ locative’ gender. Ob- 
serve also that of the first fourteen 
forms, two, a singular and a plural, 
are devoted to the names of men, 


animals and personified things; twe 
more, also sing. and plur., to the 
names of rivers and trees. Another, 
a sing., implies very great size, while 
its corresponding plural is the gender 
of collectives (esp. of liquid substances). 
See Bleek, De Nom. Gener., ante cit. 
pp. 16 and 17, and 7d., Comp. Gram. 
of South African Langg. Pt. 11. pp. 
104, 123, 253 sqq. These facts do not 
seem easily reconcileable with Bleek’s 
theory of accidental origin of gender- 
marks. 
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the name of an animal of a certain sex receives an exceptional 
gender are so small that, given a sex-name, its gender is almost 
certainly predicable. The difficulty of accounting for the attrib- 
ution of sex to sexless things is not, by any means, insuperable ; 
and lastly, the evidence of antiquity, i.e. of the writers who 
lived nearest to the time when genders were significant distinc- 
tions, is entirely in favour of the sexual theory. Thus the 
Sanskrit grammarians speak of ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ 
genders, and the third they call ‘kliva’ or ‘napunsaka’, ‘ castra- 
ted’. The German ‘geschlecht’ positively means ‘sex’. Our 
own word ‘gender’ is the lineal descendant of Priscian’s ‘genus’, 
which he thus defines: ‘Genera dicuntur propria quae generare 
possunt, quae sunt masculinum et femininum.’ Servius had 
previously given a similar definition. In Greek yévos, used by 
Plato as distinctly equivalent to ‘sex’*, was first applied to 
language, according to Aristotle, by Protagoras, but there is 
some doubt whether the latter really meant ‘sex’ by the term, 
as Aristotle, on the other hand, certainly did. 

Evidence, so many-sided as this, in favour of the sexual 
theory is not easily to be overcome. Some philologers, however, 
perplexed by the innumerable anomalies in the division of 
genders upon the sexual principle, have proposed new bases of 
distinction. One of these, which has received much favour, was 
suggested by W. Mohr’, who, after premising that language 
must indicate the quantity, quality and relativity of each thing 
or idea, declares gender to represent a distinction of quality, in 
respect of activity, passivity and a mixture of these two. Thus, 
the names of all active things are or should be of the first, so- 
ealled masculine gender; those ef passive things are of the 





1 This fact has led Grimm (Deutsche 
Gram. 111. 317), who is followed by 
most German philologers, into the 
mistake of distinguishing ‘natural ” 
from ‘ grammatical’ gender (called by 
Bilderdijk ‘eigen geslacht” and ‘ge- 
slacht uit toepassing,’ i.e. by applica- 
tion. Niederlandsche Spraakl.). Sex 
is natural, but gender is, of course, 
always grammatical. 


2 Sympes. 189 d; Art. Rhet. mr. 5, 
Poet. 21. Varro and Quintilian per- 
haps did not use ‘genus’ as meaning 
‘sex,’ for they speak of ‘ genera’ of 
verbs. For more information see 
Schmidt, Beitrage zur Gesch. der 
Gram. § 269 sqq. 

3 Dialektik der Sprache, Pt. 111. chap. 
I. §§ 54-56. 
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second or feminine, while those things which, like tools, are at 
once active and passive, are assigned to the third or neuter 
gender’. Criticism upon such a theory can hardly be very 
vigorous, but it seems worth observing, in the first place, that 
the relative activity and passivity of male and female animals is 
shewn only in the sexual function, so that, in their names at 
least, sex must after all be considered the basis of the distinc- 
tion of genders. Further, in the case of many things other 
than animals, it is far easier to conceive them as of a certain 
sex than of the corresponding activity or passivity. Thus 
abstractions are in the Aryan languages generally of the feminine 
(Mohr’s passive) gender, yet surely the virtues and vices, for 
instance, were generally, in primitive times, imagined as active 
powers existing beyond us and interfering in our daily lives to 
prompt us to good or evil, to bless and to scourge. The sexual 
theory, pointing to Themis, Eris, the Muses and other similar 
names, suggests that these abstractions were personified as 
females and hence their names were assigned to the feminine 
gender*. To put it shortly, Mohr’s theory is a less safe and 
satisfactory explanation than the sexual, because sex is of a 
much wider connotation than any other single attribute, such as 
activity or passivity. To get over this difficulty, Bindseil’ very 
much enlarges the list of qualities upon which gender will de- 
pend. According to his view, the first gender will comprise the 
names of those things which are, by comparison, “great, strong, 
swift, active, stirring, creative”; the second the names of those 
which are “small, weak, passive, receptive, productive;”’ and the 


1 Mohr’s theory seems to have been 
suggested by a remark of Grimm, 
who says (Deutsche Gram. m1. p. 311), 
‘¢ The distinction of genders lies as deep 
in the nature of nouns and their forms 
as that between the active, passive, 
and middle in verbs. Both divisions 
may be compared in more than one 
respect: the active appears, like the 
masculine, as the strongest and 
oldest form; the passive, like the 
feminine, as a form derived from the 
first: the middle, like the neuter, as a 


blending or combination of active and 
passive, male and female, forms.” 
This hint, however, is not carried fur- 
ther by Grimm himself. 

* Bleek, on the other hand, as might 
be expected, is of opinion that genders 
influence mythology rather than my- 
thology genders. See his Reynard the 
Fox in §. Africa, p. xx1., and Origin 
of Lang. p. 23. 

3 Allg. Vergl. Sprachl. ante cit. pp. 
496, 497. 
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third those which are “impassive, lifeless, undeveloped’.” It 
would naturally be expected, if this theory be true, that the 
names of all huge and ferocious animals at least would be of the 
first gender, and those of small and timid creatures of the 
second; yet this is not the case, and again we seem to be thrown 
back on sex alone as the basis of gender in one very large and 
important group of nouns. Finally, a happy compromise is 
adopted by Madvig’, who, arguing from the fact that the neuter 
sign, a final -m or -y in Latin and Greek, is also the accusative 
sign in other genders, sees in the neuter the passive gender and 
confines the sexual theory to the masculine and feminine, which 
together form the active gender. An explanation differing, on 
the whole, in little but names from Madvig’s, will be proposed 
in this paper, with the further advantage, that it will not press 
the sexual theory into accounting for all masculine and feminine 
words, and that it, at the same time, removes the difficulty 
which prevented Bindseil from admitting the sexual theory at 
all. Hé was unable, he says, to account for the apparently late 
origin of the neuter and the apparent “retrogression” of so 
many languages which have abandoned the sexual distinction 
for that between animates and inanimates. It will be suggested 
that neither of these appearances corresponds with fact. The 
remark should here be added that probably none of the theorists 
Just reviewed would deny that some words may come by their 
gender simply by the accidental analogy of their form*: but 
since such cases would only arise at a somewhat late date in 
the history of language, they may well be neglected in a general 
discussion of the origin of gender-distinctions, 


from adventura fem.; geste in French 
is fem. from Lat. gesta, neut. plur. ; diu 


1 This classification, again, is taken 
from Grimm’s division of the words to 


which grammatical, not natural, gen- 
der belongs (Deutsche Gram. 111. 359) : 
but while Grimm admits that sex is 
after all the ground of these distinc- 
tions, Bindseil stoutly maintains that 
sex has nothing to do with them. 

* Kleinere Schriften, No. 1. (Ge- 
schlecht). 

* Thus abenteuer in Germ. is neut. 


mdre in Thuringian is fem. from old 
diumaere neut. plur. Grimm, Kleinere 
Schriften, 1. 85. On the other hand, 
meaning sometimes determines gender 
in spite of form and custom, e.g. tre- 
telgia Goth. is fem. when meaning 
‘axe,’ but, when ‘carpenter,’ ig maso, 
So nullus potestas, den Potestat in old 
charters, like modern Italian podesta. 
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The statements hitherto made and the theories cited, with 
regard to genders in inflexional languages, apply to those 
languages only in the highest stage of their development. This 
fact, however, is almost always forgotten by the theorists, who 
generally take it that the differences of sex or other qualities 
are the only original ground of distinction of words, the common 
primitive principle of division which those nations, who acknow- 
ledge less than three genders, have abandoned. Now Indo- 
European languages at least, appear to have had a very long 
history at which we can only guess, and it is likely that, in this 
remote past, the distinctions of gender were not such as we find 
them at a later date, and again that the earlier usage did not 
wholly disappear on the introduction of the modern. The 
inquiry into development, which has disturbed so many sym- 
metrical a@ priori theories, may perhaps be advantageously 
applied to the study of genders, though unfortunately, from the 
nature of the case, the evidence to be procured can be only 
fragmentary and, for the most part, disputable. 

In the first place, as, on the one hand, we find in South- 
east Asia radical languages slowly becoming agglutinative, and 
agglutinative elsewhere (e.g. in Hungary) becoming inflexional, 
so, on the other, the more we examine the structure of words in 
the Indo-European languages, the more irresistible becomes the 
conviction that these have been at one time agglutinative and 
still earlier radical. This conclusion, based upon the analogy 
here mentioned and upon the successful analyses of many in- 
{lexions of verbs and of the genitive case’, seems to be admitted 
by all philologers. But the radical languages now known admit, 
as we saw, no distinctions of gender, and it is an obvious question 
whether the Indo-European languages did so at the time when 
they may be supposed to have been radical. Analogy, at any 
rate, would shew that they did not, nor is internal evidence 
wanting to support the same inference. The nature of that 
evidence may be best learnt from a short extract from Schleicher, 
who says, “ Gender is marked by no vocal element in nearly all 
cases of consonantal stems and stems in diphthongs and in 7 and 


1 Garnett, Philolog. Essays, 
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u. In stems in a, we find the feminine, in nearly all cases, an 
increase of this a to d,...so that here most cases of the feminine 
are distinguished from the masculine and neuter. But the 
circumstance that the increase of the a-ending is not wholly 
foreign to the masculine and neuter shews that it is not wholly 
devoted to the feminine and that we cannot properly speak of 
feminine stems in d@. Moreover, in some languages the forms of 
the a stem with increased ending are used as masculine, e.g. 
Lat. advena, Gr. vroditns: Slav. vladyka ‘master’, old Lith. 
geradéja ‘benefactor’ etc.: and a stems not increased do duty as 
feminines, e.g. Gr. odes: Lat. nurus, domus, etc.: so that this 
distinction is not universal and its original application to the 
distinction of gender is very doubtful.” The other means of 
marking gender, enumerated by the same philologer, are also 
almost all certainly not primeval, and his conclusion is that “es 
ist deutlich war zu nemen, dass in einer alteren sprachepoche 
der indogermanischen ursprache das genus one bezeichnung 
war und erst im laufe der zeit durch secundare hilfsmittel die 
genera am nomen gesondert wurden’.” It is worth observing, 
also, upon the same subject, that, as in radical and other unde- 
veloped languages the sexes are distinguished by wholly distinct 
words (even in compounds the words for ‘male’ and ‘female’ 
are invariably quite different) so also in Indo-European languages 
the names of the sexes in human beings (e.g. father, mother, 
brother, sister, son, daughter) and in the animals probably most 
familiar to a primitive people (e.g. bull, cow, dog, bitch, taurus, 
vacca, verres, sus, etc.) are generally derived from different roots, 
or are represented by one common term differentiated only by 
the context or by the addition of the adjective ‘male’ or ‘female’ 
(e.g. femina bos, Varro, R. R. 11. 1, 17, etc.). The second ques- 
tion which now arises is, When the Indo-European languages first 
assumed the practice of distinguishing genders, upon what 
principle was the distinction made? Did they at once proceed 
to discriminate the sexes, or was there an intermediate stage ? 
The ordinary view appears to be that they first distinguished 
masculines from all other words which together belonged to the 


1 Vergl. Grammatik, p. 501. Comp. also Pott in Ersch and Gruber, ante 
cit. (pub, 1853). 
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second gender, and that this latter was ultimately again divided, 
new forms being assigned to the neuter. This theory, however, 
though it derives some colour from the practice of the Semitic 
tongues, 1s not supported by analogy in others or by the internal 
evidence of the Indo-European themselves. On the other band 
there seems to be a fairly strong case, considering the nature of 
the subject, for the argument that the languages of our family 
at an early time distinguished animate from inanimate gender. 
Analogy here is to be looked for not only in the agglutinative 
tongues, but also in the incorporative, for the nations who speak 
the languages of these groups are, upon the whole, at much the 
same stage of mental development. We have already seen that 
in incorporative languages a distinction -between animate and 
inanimate genders is almost universal, and that in the agglutina- 
tive, as also in the tongues, not definitively classed, of many of 
the higher savages, the same distinction or something like it is 
generally incipient and occasionally complete. Itseems unlikely 
that the ancestors of the Aryan race, whose minds doubtless 
progressed, by the same paths as those of other peoples, from 
brutal ignorance to civilization, should have disregarded, as too 
obvious, a general classification which others have deemed so 
striking and so necessary to reproduce in speech. And here 
also internal evidence is forthcoming to support analogy. The 
distinction of only two forms, animate and inanimate, in the 
lnterrogative pronoun, which, as we saw, was the first inkling of 
gender in the agglutinative languages, is retained in nearly all the 
descendants of the Aryan stock; e.g. Gr. ris, re: Lat. guis, quid’: 
Ger. wer, was: Polish kto, co (so nikt ‘nobody, nic ‘nothing’): 
Persian keh, tscheh: so also in Albanian and Keltic*. Yet 
Sanskrit has a feminine ka (masc. kas), so that the usage of the 
other languages would seem to be a survival from a very ancient 
time. Nor has some express recognition of this fundamental 
distinction ever wholly died out. Thus in Slavonic languages 
of the present day, masculine nouns representing animates have 
an accusative in -a which is not given to masculine names of 


1 Roby, Latin Gram. § 880, ‘Quis tv. 1. 6, &c. 
illaec est mulier?” Plaut. Epidic. 2 Bindseil, p. 513. 
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inanimates’, In Lithuanian, masculine names in @ of animates 
have a special form of the vocative wanting to other masculines. 
In Persian, diminutives of animates are formed with -ek (as 
kenizek ‘puellula’) while those of inanimates are formed with 
-tsheh (as mah-tsheh ‘lunula’). In Old High German, neuters 
which stood for living things formed a special plural in -zren, 
etc. But the great sign of one common early usage in this 
respect is this, that the oldest and only universal distinction of 
gender-forms lies between the neuter on the one side and the 
masculine and feminine combined on the other. In the nomin- 
ative and accusative singular the neuter has the bare stem or 
the objective ending -m (in pronouns a special ending -d) as 
against -s of the other genders, and in the plural again the 
neuter has final a where the others have ds. In one case, only, 
are the masculine and neuter together against the feminine, viz. 
in the feminine genitive sing. of the a-declension we find -s 
against the -sya of the others, but this variation may be ex- 
plained by the fact of the late origin of the feminine, to be 
hereafter considered. In all other cases, where the masculine 
and neuter are distinguished from the feminine (e.g. Lat. abl. 
novo against nova) the difference is not primeval (e.g. in the last 
example both forms were originally novat) and its ultimate 
appearance may be similarly explained by the late origin of the 
feminine*. Finally, whereas three common genders are con- 
ceivable, viz. a masc.-fem., masc.-neut., and fem.-neut., only 
one, the masculine-feminine, is found. This evidence, already 
reasonably strong, will be further enforced by facts which it is 
convenient to reserve for our last inquiry, namely, that into the 
general development of the forms by which genders are indicated. 
For the same occasion also, may be suitably kept a more detailed 
suggestion of the mode in which the animate gender was ultim- 
ately divided. It will be sufficient here to say that there 
seems little ground for doubting that this final division was 
based upon distinctions of sex in the things heretofore con- 
sidered merely as animate, though probably not all such things 
were further conceived as endowed with sex. 


1 Grimm, Vorrede xxxrx to Wuk’s * Schleicher, Vergl. Gram. pp. 502, 
Serbische Grammatik. ; 503, 
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One more question, as it has been already hinted, remains 
to be answered before a theoretical history of genders can be 
considered complete. Of existing forms, appropriated to the 
several genders, which are the oldest? When the primitive 
Aryan language first admitted distinctions of gender, were new 
vocal elements introduced to mark the classes, or were the old 
forms kept for one class and new provided for the other or 
others? And, in the latter case, to which class were the earlier 
forms assigned? Upon this point, philologers seem, for some 
reason or other, to be entirely agreed. From Bernhardi down 
to Prof. Sayce’, all concur in the opinion that the masculine 
gender is the oldest, the neuter latest. The grounds of this 
belief appear to be, first, that in oblique cases the inflexions of 
the neuter are the same as and therefore probably adopted from 
those of the masculine, and, secondly, that Semitic languages 
have no neuter. Now, unless the neuter be a very late inven- 
tion indeed, its inflexions in oblique cases are originally not only 
tne same as the masculine but (except in one case, the genitive 
sing. of the a-declension) the same as the feminine; and that it 
is not a late invention, its universality sufficiently declares. 
When, moreover, it is sufficiently considered that there are 
good grounds for believing these inflexional suffixes to be mere 
adaptations of pronominal roots of definite meaning, it will be 
seen that it is impossible to give the priority, in respect of their 
use, to one gender rather than another. The argument, in fact, 
is only saved from being circular by the introduction of the 
analogy of Semitic speech. It would be lawful, perhaps, here 
to protest against an inference derived from languages whose 
early history is, in so many important respects, totally incom- 
parable with that of the Indo-European family, but it seems 
possible also to aver that the real analogy may be different from 
that suggested. The genders of Semitic languages do not seem 
to have been very carefully treated, as yet, by any writer, but, 
in such information as can be gleaned at least from Hebrew 


1 Bernhardi, Sprachlehre, pt. 1. pp. ux. 405 b; Whitney, Language and 
141 sqq.; Grimm, Deutsche Gram.m. Study of Language, p. 274; Tylor, Pri- 
318; Bindseil, Allgem. Verg. Sprachl. mitive Culture, 1.273; Sayce, Assyrian 
p. 496; Pott in Ersch and Gruber, Grammar, p. 119. 
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grammars, I can find nothing to disprove: and some facts to 
favour a theory that these tongues also, like the Aryan, had at 
one time no genders; then divided animates from inanimates, 
and finally, very imperfectly, distinguished feminines from 
masculines, without, however, inventing any new forms indica- 
tive of this final division. Thus Gesenius’ states that “the dis- 
tinction of the feminine sex is often avoided by early writers, 
Hebrew as well as Arabic,” and Kalisch, that “as the great 
number of communia proves, usage may in many cases have 
long fluctuated. * * * * Certain it is that both genders were 
not so strictly distinguished by separate forms as in later epochs 
of the language, but, throughout the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, we find traces of a gradual and struggling development 
in that direction....In a very considerable number of instances, 
the masculine of the pronouns, suffixes and verbs is, in the 2nd 
and 3rd persons, used instead of the feminine, and they occur 
in such variety and number that it is scarcely possible to 
consider them as anomalies or inaccuracies of expression.” 
Similarly, the words mother, concubine, ewe, she-ass and others, 
names of countries, of parts of the body, of tools and utensils, of 
light, fire and other powers of nature are all construed as 
feminine, though generally not feminine in form: while the 
feminine form is actually preferred only for lifeless things, 
abstract ideas, collectives and adjectives used substantively. 
Much the same rules seem to obtain also in Chaldee?, and in 
Assyrian many feminines have no distinctive termination’, 
Generalizations like these, unanimously adopted by the most 
eminent professors, seem to me to afford considerable prima 
facre evidence for a theory of genders similar to that already 
suggested for the Indo-European tongues‘. The peculiarity in 


1 Hebrew Grammar, ed. Roediger, 4B. Stade (Lehrbuch der Heb. 
trans. Davies, pp. 239—242; Kalisch, Gramm. § 312 a) distinctly says, “The 
Heb. Gram. 11, 107 sqq.; Nordheimer, use of the feminine to form abstracts 
Heb. Gram. vol. 1. pp, 216—218; is explained by the substitution of the 
Wright, Arabic Grammar, vol. 1. §$ opposition of males to females for that 


289—297. of persons to things, which latter op- 
2 Longfield, Introd. to Chaldee, § 32, position seems to have preceded, in 
p. 40. Semitic languages, the differentiation 


3 Sayce, Assyrian Gram. p. 119. of the two sexes.” 
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this case would, of course, be that when the animates were 
divided according to sex, the feminines received, by way of dis- 
tinction, not a new form but that already appropriated to inanim- 
ates, so that the result is rather to distinguish masculines 
alone from feminines and inanimates combined,—a practice not. 
without analogies in other phases of Semitic civilization. To 
return, however, to the Indo-European languages: it is clear 
that if, in fact, the masculine and feminine represent the old 
animate gender and the neuter the old ‘inanimate, the neuter 
must be older than one of the other two genders. But the 
masculine is clearly older than the feminine, so that the question 
of absolute priority lies between the masculine and neuter. 
Now we are accustomed to hear it argued that of two languages 
or two words that is the older which is the simpler in construc- 
tion, i.e. which is the less abundant in functional suffixes. But 
the main distinction between the neuter and masculine is that 
the former is deficient in about a third of the chief suffixes 
which belong to the latter’. The nominative, accusative and 
vocative of neuters have but one form, which in the plural is 
much shorter than the masculine; and, in these cases, neuters 
singular of the consonantal declension are but a bare stem while 
masculines have extra suffixes, s or its equivalent in the nomin- 
ative and m in the accusative. It is argued, however, that the 
final m of neuters in the vowel-declension is borrowed from the 
masculine accusative, while the short neuters in the consonantal 
declension are abbreviations of the masculine form. As to the 
former supposition, surely it is equally tenable that the mascul- 
ine accusative m 1s the neuter form, chosen for this reason, that 
an animate thing, when conceived as passive, is to all present 
intents inanimate: and as to the latter, is it conceivable that a 
whole nation should consciously and systematically reject a 
customary suffix in order to mark a new distinction in things ? 
It is an almost invariable rule that new associations of words 
are marked by new suffixes or internal modification, and it 
seems to me unscientific to assume an exception where another 


1 The argument of the text may be survival from a very remote antiquity, 
reinforced by the analogy of the dual shews the same paucity of forms as 
number, which, admittedly a useless the neuter gender. 
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explanation is possible. It is observable also that in Latin, 
which has preserved so many primeval usages, undeclined 
nouns are always neuter, and undeclined adjectives (e.g. neguam, 
frugt, tot) are always neuter in form. Let us recall here also 
the statement of Caldwell, already cited (supra, p. 45), regarding 
Tamil, that “in older Tamil and poetry we find many words 
neuter which later and in prose are masculine, and the suffixes 
which distinguish the masculine, feminine and common genders 
are only mutilated pronouns.” Internal evidence and analogy 
are thus strongly in favour of the priority of neuter forms to 
masculine, and it is besides a priort improbable that the Aryan 
people, at quite a late date, unanimously invented a new gender 
which not so long afterwards many of them began to discard. 
With regard to the other two genders, it will be sufficient to 
say that the masculine is everywhere admitted to be older than 
the feminine. In the vowel-declension, where alone the two 
are differentiated, the feminine form with lengthened vowel is 
clearly later than the masculine, which also is always used in 
words of common gender*. The reader who desires more inform- 
ation on this topic is referred to Grimm’s Deutsche Gram- 
matik, II. pp. 313—315. 

The theory of the history of gender in Indo-European lan- 
guages, which I have here tried to sketch’, is briefly as follows. 
These languages had at the earliest time no gender-distinctions 
but afterwards divided nouns into names of animates and those 
of inanimates, keeping the old forms for the latter but adding 


1 Thus parens, in old Latin, is mas- 151. 
culine even when it distinctly means 2 My theory may be concisely shewn 
mater. Festus, 8.v. masculine, Mill, by a diagram, thus: 


No gender 
—— 
animate inanimate 
(new, later masc., forms) (old forms, later neuter, retained) 
a 
mase. Seminine 
(old anim. forms) (new forms or a few old anim. forms adapted) 


For Semitic languages, the history of no old material was available, nor did 
the classes would be the same, but of any new suffix suggest itself except the 
the forms different. Inanimates, not neuter -t. Hence the identity of 
animates, received a new form, suffix neuter and feminine forms. 

-t. On the differentiation of feminines, 
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new suffixes to the former. Still later, the animate class was 
divided into masculine and feminine, and with this change the 
old forms of the animate gender were assigned to the masculine, 
while new characteristics were invented for, or possibly old 
material was specially appropriated to, the feminine’. 

It may be said that this theory, even if it be plausible, affords 
no explanation of the existing confusion in the distribution of 
genders; but it is submitted that each new change in the 
division of words would be somewhat imperfectly carried out 
and would leave a considerable margin of anomalies. In the 
first place, when the distinction between animates and inanim- 
ates arose, not all living things would be assigned to the 
animate class, and the exceptions will now be found as anomal- 
ous neuters. Thus, in Ashantee, as we saw, ‘father’, ‘slave’, 
‘child’, ‘maiden’ and other expressly personal names and col- 
lectives of animates, as ‘family’, ‘company’, ‘party’ (though 
these latter may possibly be plurals), belong to the impersonal 
class. Similarly, in Aryan languages, we find év, pecus, das 
Weib, das Rind, das Schaf and other German collectives, 
diminutives and names of children and fruits all neuter. Some- 
times, doubtless, inveterate usage of a familiar word would 
retain the inanimate form for an animate name, and sometimes 
(as in the case of réxvov etc.) animates would be deliberately 
assigned to the inanimate class because of their peculiar rela- 
tion, as products, to other animates. On the other hand, very 
many words, properly belonging to the inanimates, would be 
assigned to the animate gender. The agent in this case would 
be a habit of vague personification, such as that of which Mr 
' Tylor speaks in the following passage. “Certain high savage 
races,’ says he, “ distinctly hold, and a large proportion of other 
savage and barbarian races make a more or less close approach 


1 For instance, many names of 
females in common use, but not many 
males, happened to have a long vowel 
in the stem, or to be formed with a 
suffix -na or -ana (e.g. Sk. paint, Gr. 
décmrowa, Lat. regina, Pol. bogini (god- 
dess), Ger. gittin, Eng. vizen), and 
these forms would become, as a rule, 


but not without exceptions, distinctive 
of the feminine. In the Semitic lan- 
guages, on the other hand, the anim- 
ates had no special characteristic, and 
consequently, on the specialisation of 
the feminine, there was no old material 
to adapt. 
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to, a theory of separable and surviving souls belonging to stocks 
and stones, boats, food, clothes, ornaments, which to us are not 
merely soulless but lifeless*.” A long and striking array of 
examples is given by this writer, but need not here be cited, for 
our business is only with the effect of this habit of personifica- 
tion on language. In Ashantee, ‘broom’, ‘knife’, ‘pot’ and 
other names of inanimates are assigned to the animate. Among 
the North American Indians names of trees, the calumet, the 
tomahawk, arrow, kettle, piece of wampum and other objects of 
familiar use are all habitually animate, and, according to School- 
craft, already quoted, any other inanimate may, by personifica- 
tion, change its gender®. It is difficult, of course, to find, at 
the present day, equally certain examples in Aryan languages, 
but the habit of mind now in question was certainly common to 
our forefathers, witness only the ancient practice of trying for 
manslaughter a rooftree or other lifeless thing which had accid- 
entally killed a passer-by: and that the habit of mind affected 
the language is rendered in the highest degree probable from 
the fact that from the earliest times we find inanimate objects 
receiving proper names. Thus we read of the ship Argo, of 
Thor’s hammer Midlnir, of Arthur’s Excalibur, Sigurd’s Gram, 
Rustum’s Brand, the Cid’s Tizona, etc. These analogies will 
suffice to shew what influence personification could exercise in 
swelling the numbers of the animate class. All words of this 
gender were, according to my theory, ultimately assigned either 
to the masculine or the feminine, and in this redistribution old 
and new influences would combine to produce an infinite and 
confusing variety. The names of things, which contained no 
suggestion of sex, or (as in words of common gender) where sex - 
was not material, would retain their old forms and associations 
and thus be masculine*®: words in common use, properly femin- 
ine, would, especially in the consonantal declensions, not be 
transferred to their new gender: other words, properly either 


1 Primitive Culture, 1. 477 sqq. ing of themselves in the plural, with a 
2 See Tylor, Prim. Culture, 1. 285 quasi-sexless editorial ‘we,’ use the 
—303. masculine, 


3 Similarly, in Greek, women, speak- 
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masculine or sexless, would be assigned to the feminine because 
they resembled, in form, a certain group of words which, by 
virtue of their meaning, were now classed as feminine: by 
these and many other similar obstacles a systématic classifica- 
tion would be prevented. In selecting words for the feminine 
gender, the merest fragment of a sexual characteristic would 
suffice, whether such characteristic were original or only added 
by association. Thus the Dyaks of Borneo say of a heavy down- 
pour “watn arat sa” “a he-rain this”: in Bullom the thumbs 
and great toes are called the male fingers, the others female: a 
Chilian calls soft wool domo-cal, i.e. female wool. In the French 
navy, it is said’, masculine names were given to line-of-battle 
ships (as Le Vengeur), feminine to frigates (as La Belle Poule). 
The affection of a sailor for his ship leads him to speak of it as 
‘she’, as does every mechanic of his engine. So, according to 
Cobbett ’, a Hampshire labourer refers to his plough with ‘she’, 
but to all other tools with ‘he’. The distinction made by the 
Englishman between ~“male’ and ‘female’ screws, is in other 
languages indicated by a difference of gender. Thus in German 
we have haft and heftel, haken and schlinge, ohse and Ohre. 
These last, according to Grimm’, used to be distinguished as 
mannlt and weibli simply, like the Italian maschio and femmina, 
Arabic zend and zendet. Similarly, in Greek, we find puvros 
distinguished in gender from pvAn. Could there be a more 
remote suggestion of sex than that by which certain rimes and | 
caesurae have been, even in modern times, styled ‘feminine’? 
Yet sexual characteristics, no stronger than those here sug- 
gested, would in primitive times have sufficed to determine a 
word to the masculine or feminine gender, even as, in modern 
German, the manly qualities muth and hochmuth are distin- 
guished from the womanly demuth and wehmuth. It would 
appear, also, as a further cause of confusion, that the separation 
of the feminine, though begun earlier, was not completed till 
after the scattering of the Aryan race: for except the lengthened 
stem-vowel and the suffix -ana no marks of the feminine can be 


1 Key, Language, Its Origin, etc., 2 English Grammar, Letter v. 
chap. on gender. $ Deutsche Gram. 111. 359. 
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considered common to all Indo-European languages. The tc of 
Lat. victriz, the -ya of Gr. dépovoa (fepovr-ya), are peculiar to 
those languages, as are other forms to other languages. Lastly, 
when more civilised habits of observation had displaced the 
older tendency to personify, new words, created to represent 
new things or ideas, would receive a gender suggested not by 
their meaning but their form: compounds (e.g. with het, ket 
in German) would be assigned to the gender of their last com- 
ponent; words with vowel-ending (preferred in Latin and 
Greek) would be classed as feminine. At the same time, pho- 
netic changes and the irksomeness of remembering distinctions 
no longer significant would lead to endless mistakes, many of 
which would become stereotyped (as in the case of frons and 
cruz, and many more which were masculine in Old Latin‘), or 
even to rearrangements of genders, regardless of form’. Other 
similar sources of confusion, needless to enumerate or discuss, 
will doubtless occur to the reader. 


In the foregoing remarks I have endeavoured merely to 
suggest a history of the Indo-European genders which will, 
without violence, account both for their existence and for the 
few regularities and multitudinous discrepancies of their dis- 
tribution. The proofs which have been proposed, though not 
absolutely cogent, yet seem to me more than strong enough 
to support a hypothesis which can never be very hardly 
worked. For unfortunately genders, as we know them, are 
generally those of only one dialect, fixed at quite a late date 
by the introduction of writing and the growth of a literature. 
The want of record and the difficulty of conceiving the mental 


1 Festus, s.v. masculino, 151 Miill. 
ante cit. 


* Thus, according to Grimm, modern’ 


German shows a tendency to make all 
names of towns neuter, notwithstand- 
ing that they may be compounded with 
terms properly of other genders, e.g. 
Bam-berg (m), Magde-burg (f), Lands- 
hut (m), Elber-feld (n), Neu-hof (m), 


Journal of Philology. vou. x. 


&c. are all neuters. Deutsche Gram. mz. 
426. The loss of genders, like that of 
inflexions in modern languages, is 
clearly due to the inability of foreign- 
ers, adopting a new language, to 
remember meaningless distinctions, 
even where similar ones existed in 
their native tongue. 
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attitude of a long-distant age will prevent the possibility of 
explaining, with any show of certainty, the gender of a par- 
ticular word. The same obstacles lie in the way of any practical 
application of a theory as to the origin of language, but the 
science of philology manifestly requires the aid of such tributary 


speculations’. 


1 The substance of this article was 
written as long ago as 1876. While it 
was printing, Mr Brandreth read a 
paper on Gender before the Philolog. 
Soc. in London. I am told that his 
views on the probable growth of gender- 


distinctions agree with mine. I may 
here observe also that, in the article 
on Grammar in the last edition of the 
Encyc. Brit., Prof. Sayce expressly 
adopts the sexual theory of gender. 


JAMES GOW. 





ATAKTA. 


1, ARISTOTELES Poet. 1, 1447*8 (Vahlen):—zrepi roinrixns 
auTis Te Kal Tov etd@v avTns, ny twa Suva Exacrov Te exet 
KTE. 

The reading éxacroy tt has been introduced by Vahlen, 
(instead of the common reading éxacrov) under a misapprehen- 
sion, namely that the Paris MS. 1741 has é«acrots. The MS. 
has éxacroy, written thus, éxactoN, 


2. Aristot. Poet. 3, 1448° 30:—6:0 nat avtitrovobytas Tis 
Te Tpaywdias nab THs K@pwdias ot Awpreis’ THS pev yap 
Kop@dias ot Meyapels ...... Kal THs Tpay@dias Eo, rev ev 
IleXorrovynag. 

The grounds on which the Dorians claimed the invention 
of Comedy are stated at some length by Aristotle, whereas 
their claim to the invention of Tragedy is merely recorded as . 
a fact in a clause of some half-dozen words, as though it were 
too far-fetched to deserve consideration. If we insert a 8’ after 
xal THS Tpaypdias so as to make the clause mean ‘and even 
Tragedy is claimed by certain of the Peloponnesian Dorians,’ 
we shall improve the sense as well as the construction of 
the passage. 


3. Aristot. Poet. 8, 1451° 16 —pidos 8 éoriy els ovy Sorep 
Ties olovras édy repli Eva y ToAAa yap Kal arepa Te évt 
oupBalver €& av éviwv ovdév éotw & obras 5é xal mpakes 
évds modal eiow é& av pia ovdenla ylveras mpakis. 

The évi, which has supplanted the old reading yévei, is 
found in a late (Wolfenbiittel) MS.; but, if I am not mistaken, 

5—2 
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it has on its side much better authority than this, namely 
that of the Arabic version of the Poetics. Until we have 
Prof. Sachau’s long-promised edition, the Arabic version 1s 
a sealed book to us; in the interim however we may as a 
pis-aller turn to the mediaeval Latin version, which is a 
translation of the commentary of Averroes. Now the Latin 
corresponding to the above passage runs thus :— _ 


Uni etenim rei multa accidunt, et similiter reperiuntur 
in una et eadem re actiones multae (f. 5 rect. ed. Ven. 1481). 


The Arabic text, therefore, which is older than the oldest 
Greek MS. and is based on a still older Syriac version, would 
seem to presuppose évi rather than yéver. As for éviwy, I think 
it should be bracketed, as due to a marginal évi (intended as a 
correction of yéve) which has found its way into the text 
in the wrong place. It is not recognized in the Latin version, 
and there is no similar limitation in the next clause (é& 
ov pla ovdeuia yiveras mpafis) which is in other respects the 
counterpart of the clause with which we are dealing. 


4, Callimachus Hymn. 5 (Lav. Pall.), 45:— 
odpepov vdpodopor wev Barrrere, capepov “Apyos 
mwiveT amo xpavay, yn 9 amo TO TroTAape. 

This is the reading in Schneider’s edition; but I cannot 
think that his note on the passage (I. p. 340) clears up the 
difficulty in the words “Apyos ariver’. If we are not prepared 
to take wiver’ as=-iveras, or to regard “Apyos as a voca- 
tive = ye Argives, or to write (as Meineke suggests) mier’ or 
wivet, there is still another possibility, viz. to read zricert’, 
micete Will of course govern “Apyos; and as the future is prac- 
tically equivalent to an imperative (see Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses, § 25. 1. 5 5), Meineke’s doubts as to the pu that 
follows will thus fall to the ground. The pév after vdpodpdpor is 
Schneider’s unnecessary correction of the MS. reading, 7). 


5. Clemens Alex. Paed. 3. 12, p. 307 Potter :—xal oixéracs 
pev xpnoréoy ws éavrois’ avOpwirot yap ciow ws nels’ 6 yap 
Geos madaw tots édevOépous kai tots SovAous eoriv, av oKoTys, 
# . 
igos. 
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As the context literally swarms with quotations I suspect 
that Clemens has here worked into his text the words of. some 
dramatic poet, perhaps Euripides. The addition of a syllable 
or two gives us the following result :— 


6 yap Geos <tot> waot tois <1’> érevbépors 
Kal toiot Sovros éotiv, dv oxorys, toos. 


6. Clemens Alex. Strom. 4. 8, p. 589:—épolws 5é xad 
@eodoros 0 trudaydpevos éroinaev nai Tadros 6 Aaxvdou yo- 
pimos, @s gnaot Typoeos 6 mrepyaunves dv tH wept ths Trav 
pirocopur avdpeias. 

, Clemens is enumerating the philosophers (Zeno, Anaxar- 
chus, etc.) famous for their fortitude under torture; and we 
learn from this passage that their heroism was the subject of a 
special work by a certain Timotheus of Pergamum. Who then 
is the Paulus mentioned? As Lacydes resigned in B.c. 215, 
I do not see how one of his disciples can have had such a 
name, and am inclined to suspect that the right name was 
@airos or PavAros. The mistake may be as old as Clemens 
himself, since Theodoret who copies him has the same reading, 
As far as I know, this Paulus or Phayllus is not mentioned 
elsewhere: judging from the dates one may perhaps suppose 
the story of his sufferings to have been told in some way or 
other as an episode in the history of the tyrant Nabis, 


7. Clemens Alex. Strom. 7. 11, p. 871 :—raya & obras 
kal tods Oavpadtotroods dvdpelous Gyoovow eis tas payalpas 
xuBiotavTas é& gumetplas Tivos Kaxoteyvoivtas éml AUTPe TE 
_ Made. 

Read é7i Avirp@ te picOe: comp. Diog. Laert. 10. 3: 
ypappara SiacKew AUTPOD Twos picAapiov. 

8. Galenus zrepi Siadopas oduvypay 2, 10, t. 8 p. 631 
Kiihn:—ovre yervn Gels "AOnuvnow ove tpadels, GXAA yOes Kat 
mpatws nrov é« Kidtxlas. . 

For mpwtas read wpe@nv. 


9, Galenus wept Tav Tapa thy AéEw copwparov 4, t. 14 
p. 595 :—pia peév [scil. aupiBorla], fy Kownv ovopafover Tod 
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te elpnuévou nab Tod Statpetod, ola éativ 7 avAnTpis Tais 
ovaa’ Koln yap aut) tod Te avAntpls ovopaTos Kal Tod 
eipnwevoun. 

This occurs in an enumeration of the eight species of 
amphiboly recognized by the Stoics. ATAHTPI> was a 
favourite instance of one kind of ambiguity, the question 
being whether in a formula like this, ATAHTPI2 ecotvca 
Snuocia éotw, it was to be read as one word or as two— 
‘utrum aula quae ter ceciderit an tibicima si ceciderit debeat 
publicari,’ as Quintilian says (Instit. 7. 9. 4; comp. Diog. 
Laert. 7.62). The parallel statement in Theon (Progymn. 4, 
Rhett. Gr. t. 2, p. 81 Spengel) is as follows:—acady 5é thv 
éppnvelay trotel cal 7 Aeyouévn augiBoria mpos Tov SvadrexTiKav 
Tapa THY Kowny Tov adiatpérov te Kal Sunpnuévov, ws ev TH 
ATAHTPI® zecotica Snuocia éotw ey pév yap ti éote TO 
vd’ év xal advalpetov, avrntpis Ertw tecodca Synpocia, Erepov 
Sé ro Sinpnpévov, avd1 tpls wecoiaa éctw Snuoala. By the 
aid of this parallel it is easy to restore the words of Galen 
to something like their original form —pla ye, nv <Tapa Thv> 
KOLWHY ovopdtovar Tov TE Sunpnyevov Kai Tov adiaipéray, ola 
éotly 7 ATAHTPIS, recotaa’ Kaw?) yap avtn Tod Te avAntpis 
ovouatos Kat Tov Sunpnpévov. 


10. Galenus (pseudo-Galenus) « {gov to Kara yaotpcs 
5, t. 19 p. 176 +—pyat dé Anwoxpiros avOpwrov é& avOpa7rov 


3 


ea ae Kal Kuva ék KUVOS. 


The astonishing: word efeoeta Gar is & sides which has 
survived from the ‘editio princeps) As Democritus said éféa- 
cutat avOpwiros é& av@pwrov (Stob. fl 6. 57), it 3s pretty 
obvious that what Galen wrote was éEeoovo@ar. A similar 
correction has still to b2 made in Clemens Alex. Paed. 2. 10, 
p- 227 Potter:—avépwrcs yap é& avOpaiov éxdvetai te Kal 
avoomatav—where éxgverat is surely a scribe’s mistake for 
éxoeverat, B. ten Brink (Philol. 8, p. 415) thought éxdveras 
due to a slip of memory on the part of Clemens himself. 


11. Galenus Defin. medic. 487, t. 19 p. 462 :—évOovctac- 


U , a 
pos eott KaOatrep eFictavtat tives él Tav VTroOuUpLOpevwn év 
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Tois tepois SpavrTes 7) TULTaVaY 4 avraY 7) TULBONwWY axKov- 
CaVTES. 

This definition may be made complete by the aid of what 
precedes it in the text, but even then it requires some slight 
correction. Read:—év@ovotacpds date <dsavolas éxotacis>, 
xaBatrep éFiotavtai tTwes vo Tay UTOOUmMOpevwY <7 Ta> ev 
Tois iepois OpevTes 4 TUuTavay 7 avriav  KuuSdrwY dxov- 
oavtes. 

12. Hippocrates aept tpodys 14, t. 9 p. 103 Littré :— 
yvrol POeipavtes cal bdrov Kal pépos xal eEwOev nal evdobev 
avTouatos Kal ovK avTopaTot, nuiy pev avtopato aitiy 8 
ouK avropartot, airins 8¢ ta pev Sra ta S AdyXa eré. 

Although the reading here given is as old as Galen (v. t. 5 
p. 393, and t. 15 p. 300 Kiihn), we may be tolerably sure that 
Hippocrates himself wrote not aitiy and airins but in both 
cases érej7—which is the regular Ionic equivalent of duces 
as the antithesis to véu@ or mpos nuas. Galen elsewhere 
(t. 1 p. 417) shews himself quite familiar with the word. 


13. Menander wept emideuctexav 2. 1, Rhett. Gr. t. 3 
p. 346 Spengel:—sapadofa 6€ [scil. éyxwpua], olov ’Ar«cda- 
pavtos TO TOU Bavartovu eyxwptov, 7} To THS Llevias 7 Tod Tpwréws 
TOU KUVOS. 

I give the text as it stands in Walz and Spengel (who rely 
mainly on two Laurentian MSS.), but every one must feel 
that there is something clumsy and unsatisfactory about it; 
one would naturally infer from it that Alcidamas wrote an 
éyewptov IIpwréws tod xuvds! In stating the theory of 
éyxejiia Menander divides them according to the nature of 
the subject-matter into (1) evdofa, (2) dupiSo€a, and (3) sra- 
padoka’. Encomia of the Gods come under the first head: 





1 The existing text adds ddofa to the 
list; the addition is to my mind—and 
Heeren takes the same view—an ab- 
surdity too great to be fathered on 
Menander. An ddotoy éyxwmor is a 
contradiction in terms: if you wish to 
laud something ddotory, you must by 


an effort of ingenuity make it out to 
be not really g3ofov—in which case the 
éyxwuoy becomes what Menander in 
the passage before us terms rapadotor. 
When I read the explanatory clause, 
adofa 82 ra wept Baipovew Kal Kaxod 
g@avepov, I cannot but think that the 
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under the second head he gives as instances the Panathenaic 
orations of Isocrates and Aristides, one instance being taken 
from early, the other from more recent literature. In dealing 
with the third class we should expect him to select his exam- 
ples on the same principle, but if Spengel’s text is right, this 
is not actually the case. When we revert, however, to the 
pre-Walzian text, that of the Aldine or of Heeren’s edition, we 
find that the above passage once had a very different aspect : — 


mapadofa Sé, olov “AdatSapavros TO Tou @avdrou eyicedpucor, 
4 TO THS Ilevias Ilpwréws tov Kuvos. 


This, as I have ascertained, is the reading also of the Paris 
MS. 1741, which is, I believe, older than the two Florentine 
MSS. followed by Walz and Spengel: Aristotelian scholars will 
remember that it 1s now-a-days recognized as the critical basis 
for our editions of the Rhetoric and Poetics; so that authority 
as well as internal probability seems ta be on the side of the 
reading of the Aldine. If we keep the reading of the Aldine, 
we recover the name of a writing of the famous Peregrinus 
Proteus. We learn that he wrote a ‘Praise of Poverty.’ 
Menander would seem to regard it as a well-known book, and 
also as one of sufficient importance to be chosen from among 
recent works to be put in comparison with the famous ‘Praise 
of Death’ of Alcidamas, , 


14, Plato de Rep. 3, p. 411 B:—drav 8 éréyov py avin 
GNAG KNAH, TO peTa TOUTO On THKEL Kal NEelBeL, Ews av éxtHEy 
Tov Oupoy Kal éxréun Sorep vetpa éx THs yuyins. 


Though the words cat re/Ber are recognized by Demetrius 
wept épunvelas 51 (Rhett. Gr. t. 3 p. 274 Spengel), I am in- 
clined to think Ae/Bec a mere gloss on tHe, the two words 
being almost synonymous in sense (comp. Hermogenes srepi 
peOddou Sewwornros 4, Rhett. Gr. t. 2 p. 428). The passage will 
read better if we cut it out as an emblema and suppose Plato 
to have written, ryxeu &ws av extnEn tov Oupov. 


addition must have been worked in by (vm Sap. conviv. p. 153 a), might pos- 
a later hand, though I am aware that _sibly be quoted as an sei seen 
Plutarch’s ri PdaBepwrarov; saluwy me. 
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15. Plato de Rep. 3, p. 411 D:—*retOot yey Sia NSywu ovdey 
éru ypnrat, Bla Sé nal aypiirnte domep Onplov wpcs mdvra 
Svat parrerat. 

Here Baiter, following K. F. Hermann, brackets S:azpdrre- 
tat, in lieu of which Madvig proposes S:ardrrerat—a reading 
actually found in one of Schneider’s MSS. Prof. Chandler (Mis- 
cellaneous Emendations and Suggestions p. 6) suggests that, if 
any change 1s necessary, we should transpose and read mrpocéia- 
mparterat wavra. ‘The real difficulty in fact is not so much in 
the verb as in the preposition. If we provisionally bracket the 
mpos, either as the addition of a scribe, or as representing some 
small word not affecting the general construction, we shall have 
as the result a form of expression precisely similar to that in 
Gorg. 451 D:—7 pyropixy ovca Tav NOY Ta TayTa SiaTpaTto- 
pévav Te Kal Kupovpévov. 


16. Plato de Rep. 5, p. 473 A:—robro pév $7 pr) advaynalé 
pe, ola te royw SinOoper, Tovadta wavtatact nai TS Epyp 
Sety yuyvoueva atropaivery, 

Read either, yeyvouev’ AN azrodaivey, or (as a friend has 
suggested to me), T@ épyp AN yuyvopeva arodaivev. In 
favour of the second alternative I may remark that Stobaeus 
and also some of the MSS. of the Republic have 57 instead of 
decv, and that the difference between AH and AN is very slight 
indeed. 


17. Plato de Rep. 6, p. 4880:—avrovs 8 avt@ del te 
vavernpy Tweptxeyvobar Seouévovs xal travta trovobdytas Siws 
av odiot To wndarLov éeruTpewn. 

For avr@ we should perhaps read, av. — 


18. Plato de Rep. 6, p. 492 c:—év 67 t@ TorovT@ Tov véov, 
TO ANeyouevoy, Tiva olet Kapdiay loyew; 7 Twolav [av] avt@ mat- 
Seiay iStorixny avOéEew Kré ; 

The dv after zro/ay has been very rightly excised by Baiter 
(following Cobet). The clause, however, which precedes requires 
the particle, as the symmetry of the sentence demands a future 
or the equivalent of a future in both cases. If Plato did not — 
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write éFe.v (as Demosthenes does in a parallel instance (p. 842), 
tlva olecGe avrny uynv é€ev;), the reason, I presume, was 
that é£e.y would offend the ear, when av@éfeuv was so close to it 
in the context. But by the insertion of a single letter we get the 
equivalent of a future, if we read, tiv’ AN oles xapdlav toye; 


19. Plato de Rep. 6, p. 503 B:—fyv yap SundOopev dioww 
Seiv vrdpyew avtois, eis Tavs EuppvecOar avtys Ta pépyn Od- 
yans €0éret, TA TodAG 5é StectTacpéva pvetas. 

The parts were surely not dseovracpéva but Sceorrappéeva—a 
distinction which we realize more easily when we reflect on the 
difference between dvaomdv and S:acrreipew, though no doubt 
the distinction is not quite so clearly marked in the case of the 
perfect passive. But there are passages in Plato in which we 
find the perfect from dcac7etpev, and in which no one would 
wish to see the perfect of d:ac7ray substituted for it:— 


Phaedr. 265 H:—eis piav iStav cuvopdvra dyew Ta wokrayH 
dveorrappéva, 


De Rep. 455 D:—épolws Steatappévar ai pices év dudoiv 
toiv Cou. 

Legg. 945 C:—oivs...ulav odoav piow Steomapperny TONNG- 
ov, ToANOls Gvop“act mT poaayopevope. 


A thing is said to be dseovracpévov when its unity is lost 
through a more or less violent disruption—or, to use Aristote- 
lian language, tadta pardiota Stacmdta, &@ eis TovvavTioy Te 
nal toxupa@s édXxetat al Kivetrat (Probl. 5. 39, 885° 8). The 
explanation in Hesychius, dsao7racat’ Svacrapatat, Svacyican, 
gives, I think, a fair notion of the ordinary use of the word in 
Greek writers. On the other hand, the elements which go to 
form a composite whole may be said to pre-exist separately, 
dveorrappéva, before their union, but how can we say they pre- 
exist Sueorvracyuéva? In short there is a distinction between the 

two participles corresponding to that which we have in English 
between separate (adj.) and separated [compare Cobet ov. 
Lectt. p. 412]. 


_ If what I have just said is true, there are probably not a few 
passages in Greek anthors in which dséo7ra rau, Sveorrad Oar, and 
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Steorra>pévos have usurped the place of SuéoraPrat, SiecrdPOar 
and Ssec7raPpevos. I am inclined to think that this is the case 
in the passages in Aristotle’s De Gen. Anim. in which he dis- 
cusses the Empedoclean embryology. The theory of Syngenesis 
(I take the term on the authority of Lewes’ Aristotle, p. 353), as 
maintained by Empedocles, Hippocrates and others, affirms the 
embryo to be the product of the union of male and female youn: 
in order to explain the likeness of the offspring to both the 
parents, 1t seemed necessary to assume that both parents make 
the same sort of contribution to the physiological result. The 
elements of the body of the offspring accordingly were said to 
pre-exist partly in the yovn of the male and partly in that of 
the female ; but before their pi&s, it is clear that the elements 
must exist apart, and when thus existing apart they would in 
Greek phraseology be spoken of as dveo7rapuéva rather than as 
dteatracpéva. I conjecture therefore that Empedocles must 
have written dséo7rapras in the fragment preserved (in a sadly 
mutilated form) by Aristotle (De Gen. Anim. 1. 41, 722° 
10 = v. 270 ed. Stein): 


gnol yap év T@ appevt Kal Onree olovy cvpBorop éveivar, Odrov 
S dn’ ovderépov admiévar, “adr\9a Stéoractat peréwv dvais, 
7 wev ev avdpos*.” 

The same correction has to be made more than once not 
only in the immediate context but also in the second discussion 
of the Empedoclean view, in the Fourth Book of the De Gen. 
Anim. (4. 9, '764° 3). As far as I know, all trace of the word I 
wish to restore has disappeared from the MSS. of Aristotle, but. 
the conspiracy of the scribes has not been equally successful in 
the case of the text of Galen. Galen too has a criticism of Em- 
pedocles: now one of his objeetions to the theory of Syngenesis 
is this, that if the parts of the offspring pre-exist separately in 
the two parents, we shall want a tertium qutd, some formative 
principle, to account for the possibility of their union (zrepb. 
oméppatos 2, 3, t. 4 p. 617 Kiihn):—é@drdovu tivds apa tpirov 
denoe Tois Suectrappévois ev éxatépw TOY aTTEppaTwV pmépece, 


1 The next line was perhaps something to this effect: 7 dé yuvacxelaire 
yovais Em xwpls eovea. 
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Tov cuvratovros avta xal Siaxocunoovtos. If Galen wrote 
this, it seems clear that he read dséo7raprac in the line of Em- 
pedocles; and I cannot believe that in other places in the same 
discussion he wrote Siéo7radOar (p. 616) Scecrradpéveov (p. 616) 
or Sueovraxpeva (p. 618) in his paraphrases of the language of 
the quotation. 


20. Plato de Rep. 6, p. 503 E:—év pabnpacs modXots yup- 
vatew Sei, oxotrobvtas, et kal Tad péytota pabnpata Suvatn 
éotas eveyxeip, elre xal amrodethiacet. 


The received explanation of the feminine duvar7 is, I imagine, 
to assume with Schneider that the subject present in Plato’s 
mind was ¢vais—a word which in Baiter’s text is just 23 lines 
off, with all sorts of things in the interspace! I have more 
respect for Plato than his commentators seem to have, and 
prefer to think that he wrote not duvaty éorar but duvycerat. 


21. Plato de Rep. 6, p. 504 B:—ray pévrot &umpoobev 
mpocipnuevav ETropéevas atrodel€ets oldy tr’ etn mpocarpat. 

Read: éyouévas. Similarly in the passage in Polit. 271 E: 
doa THs ToLauTnS éoT) KaTaKxoounoews éErdpeva, We may per- 
haps be. inclined to give Plato the benefit of the doubt, and 
believe the word as written by him to have been éyépeva. 


22. Plato de Rep. 6, p. 511 A:—eixoou 5€ ypwpevny [scil. 
Thy Wyn] avrois Tois Ud TAY KAT ameKacOeiot Kal éxei- 
yots mpos exeiva ws évapryécs SedoFacpévors Te Kal TeTLULNMEVOIS. 

This is part of Plato’s statement of his theory as to the 
nature of Ssavo.a and its objects, ra Ssavonrd, but the ingenu- 
ous youths for whose benefit the explanation is given in the 
dialogue must have been easily satisfied if they could accept 
the explanation as it stands without a protest against its 
obscurity. That dzdvova cannot dispense with the assistance of 
eixoves, sensible figures and diagrams, is stated: here and else- 
where with sufficient clearness: the present passage however 
has been supposed to imply that dcavora requires in addition a 
second sort of eixoves, here described as avta ra vo Tay Kato 
amretxacOévra. Accordiugly Schneider, and more recently Mr 
Henry Sidgwick (Journal of Philology 2, p. 96), think the 
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formula tad vad tay xatw atretxacOevra means literally, ‘the 
things which are themselves copied by the things below them 
in the scale,’ and is thus a description of Ssavonra. If dcavonra 
are themselves efxdves of something higher (vonra proper, if I 
may use the expression), the mind in the stage of d:ayola may 
very well be said to deal with two kinds of e’xéves—which for 
the sake of brevity I may distinguish as edxdves aicOnral, and 
etxoves Stavontal. This explanation is not in itself un-Platonic 
(see esp. Rep. 7, p. 516 A, the Scholiast on 511 A, and Proclus 
in Euclid. Prol. 1, p. 10 Friedlein), but one may doubt whether 
it has any relation to the passage before us. Two objections 
may be urged against it. (1) If the words were to bear the 
interpretation put upon them, one would have expected Plato to 
prepare us in some way or other for so important a statement ; 
whereas, if this refinement is really in the text, it is introduced 
without a word of warning—without a syllable in the context 
to suggest it. (2) The context on the other hand supports the 
older and more natural interpretation, viz. that a’rd td a7e.- 
xacOévra denotes the sensible ecxoves. The sentence in which 
the formula occurs is a mere repetition or summary of what 
precedes; and we have in the sentence which immediately 
precedes this what I take to be an obvious equivalent of aura 
Ta atrexacbévta :— 


) a : 
auTa pev tadta & WraTTOVGL Te Kal ypadovot. 


So that avra ta dreKacOévta=avtTa @ arrexafovet, and 
denotes the sensible copies, and not the (intelligible) originals— 
To opotwbév, and not Td @ wpowwd6n. The general sense of the 
passage seems to me to demand this (the old) interpretation, 
but we cannot get it out of the text as it now stands, which 
must therefore be amended before we can interpret it on the 
ordinary principles of philological probability. A very slight 
change however will give us the meaning which the logic of the 
passage necessitates. Let us for vo réy xarw read vroxdto, 
and for cal éxeivows, eat exe? (or rather xaxeZ), so as to make the 
passage run thus:— 


, a a a A 
eixoat Sé€ ypwpévnv avrois Tols vroxatw ateunacbeios Kaxet 
mpos exeiva ws évapyéat Sedokacpévors Te Kad TeTYsnuévors. 
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In regard to vaoxdtw I may refer to Madvig (Advers. I 
p. 27) who has a good deal to say about the corruption of the 
cognate word vepixatw. As soon as viroxatw was turned into 
trd TON xara, the further corruption of «ai exe? into Kai éxet- 
vots was probably deemed an improvement: it was not seen that 
éxel, coming after viroxarw, meant ‘in the lower sphere,’ the 
region of sensible counterfeits in which the common man is said 
to live. A very similar instance of xaxet with a supplementary 
clause trailing after it is found in another place in the Republic 
(7, p. 5382 B):—éx« rod Kxataryelouv cis Tov HALoV éerravodos, Kal 
éxet mpos pev Ta Soa Te Kal duta Kal TO Tod nrLiov has Er 
aSuvauia Brérew xré. As I have been led to quote this place 
in the Seventh Book, I may as well say here that the reading 
ér’ aévvapia, which the editors take from Naegelsbach who 
conjecturally restored it, is to be found.in the paraphrase in 
Iamblichus zrept tis xowns paOnuatixyns émriornpns printed in 
Villoison’s Anecdota t. 2 p.196. Iamblichus reads érz ddvvapia, 
which shows how the faulty reading éIl’ dévvayia originated. 


23. Plato de Rep. 10, p. 607 B:—xal péyas év adpovay 
Kevearyopiatct Kal 6 THY Stagopay Gydos KpaTav. 


The prevailing view among Editors is that we have here two 
quotations, the second beginning after xal. This is by no 
means obvious, but even if the view is true, it seems to me not 
impossible that Plato combined the two quotations into one. I 
suspect that «al 6 is a mistake for 6 xal, and that the original 
reading was, 6 xai tov Aia copay dynos xparav—rov Aia being 
governed by xpat@y used perhaps in the sense which the verb 
has in Aeschylus Choeph. 958, xparetrat ro Octov. The reading 
of the Paris MS. is ray dla coder. 


24. Porphyrius de Abstin. 2. 34, p. 104 Nauck:—rois 6¢ 
avuTov éxyovois, vontois 8 Beois 46, nat thy é« Tov AOyoU 
Uuvpdiav po Geréov. 

Porphyry is distinguishing between the honours due to 


the supreme deity and those due to his offspring—the mortal 
gods of Plato's Timaeus. Read, therefure, Oynrois for vonrois. 
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25. Porphyrius ad Marc. 1, p.193 Nauck :—Ovyarépwv pév 
mévte, Suoiy 5 appévav ovoay pntépa, Tav pev Kal ert vytrlov, 
tap 5é 78n eis yapou ALK Lay HBav époppoiyror. 

If, as Nauck thinks, 78dy is an intruder, how did it come 
to find its way into the text? On the alternative hypothesis 
that 7Acxiay is the intruder we may by the change of an accent 
restore és yayou 7fav—which looks like the end of a line of 
some bucolic poet. <A similar instance of the use of the sub- 
stantive 78n I am unable to find, though Oppian has the verb 
in a sense approximating to that which we want here: efaps 5é 
yAuKvs oloTtpos avayxalns appoditns Kat yapou 7 Bower (Hal. 1. 
474). éhoppovytwy, at the end of the passage, seems an odd 
word to use when one would expect édoppwvrav or opuevtwr. 


26. Strabo Geogr. 14. 19, p. 658 Cas.:—xal xal’ nuds 
Nexias 6 xal tupavynoas Kgwr, xal ’Aplotov 6 dxpoacapevos 
TOU TEPLTATNTLKOD Kal KANpoVopNaas éxetvov. 


This appears in an enumeration of the eminent natives of 
Cos. Aristo the Peripatetic is a well-known personage; but 
who is the Aristo whom it was possible to describe, as Strabo 
seems to do here, as ‘the pupil and heir of the Peripatetic’? If 
we cannot know more about this Aristo, it might be as well to 
get rid of him altogether, which we can easily do by the inser- 
tion of a single letter, so as to read "Aplarwvod, dxpoacdpevos. 


27. Timo Sillogr. ap. Diog. Laert. 2, 126 (ed. Cobet) :— 


AHpov avacrncas sdpvwpévos adpoorBopBak. 
Ajpov is a conjecture, the MSS. having Adyov. I would suggest 
dyNov, Or Nady. 


- I. BYWATER. 





NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE POLITICS. 


PoL. IV. iil. 

The whole of Pol. bk. rv, ch. it (or ch. 3 and ch: 4, §§ 1— 
15, 1289» 27—1291" 13) is considered by Susemihl ungenuine, 
and due either to one interpolator, or, because of the parallelism 
of the transition passage 1290” 21 (Te pév ovv sroAdsretat 
m)elous x.T.A.) to the transition passage 1291 14 (674 wey odv 
elod todtTeiat melovs «.7.r.) at the end of ch. iii, perhaps to 
two interpolators. In the latter case Susemihl would make 
the second interpolation begin at the first of these transitions 
(1290° 21), and conjectures that the second interpolator, finding 
the first interpolation already in the text and supposing it 
referred to by the words in 1291° 14, joined on to it the 
part which he had himself written by a transition (1290° 21) 
imitated from 1291" 14, This seems searcely possible, for the 
whole of the first transition passage reads thus : 


Ort wey OY TorLTELaL TAECioUS, Kal Se’ HY aiTiay, eipnTat’ 
duote O€ wAElous Tav eipnwévav, Kal tives kal did tl, Aéyopev 
apyny rNaBortes THY cipyyévny mpdTeEpov. 


Thus it would be implied that the subject of the first (supposed) 
interpolation—the reason why there is a plurality of Con- 
stitutions (cf. 1289 27)—-was done with, and that a new subject 
was to follow—the reason why there are more than have been 
mentioned (one might suppese democracy and oligarchy in- 
tended, which at the end of the first part of the first interpola- 
tion are said to form the usual division of Constitutions). 
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But instead of this the second (supposed) interpolation 
treats over again the main subject of the first, and more fully, 
ending with the same statement about the usual twofold divi- 
sion of Constitutions into democracy and oligarchy: and the 
writer of it therefore could hardly have joined it to the first 
interpolation by such an introduction. 

A more probable account seems to be that two parallel 
versions have here been unskilfully put together, not intended 
by the author of either to stand in the same context. 

The two parallel passages are 1289» 27—1290* 29 and 
1290° 21—1291° 13. 

Thus (i) 1289> 27—8 = 1290° 24 and 1290 38—9. 

(11) 1289" 28—1290* 3 corresponds to 1290° 40— 
1291* 10 and 1291* 33— 1, 

(ili) 1290* 5—7 and 11—13 correspond to 1290> 
25—38. 

(iv) 1290* 13—16 corresponds to 1291” 1—13 (esp. 
8—13). 


Susemihl says (Intr. p. 58, lL. 6, edn. of 1879) that the inter- 
polator of ch. 111 (1289° 27-1291" 13) refers (1290* 1 seqq.) to 
Pol. bk. vi, and therefore had the ‘original’ order of the books 
before him. The reference is found in one version only of the 
proposed resolution of ch. 111; the second version instead of the 
reference inserts a long passage similar to that part of bk. vir 
which the first version refers to. So far therefore it is by no 
means certain that the second version is older than the received 
order of the books. 

The words however at the beginning of the second version, 
apxny thy eipnuévny mporepov (1290 23), may perhaps refer to 
bk. vir; but Susemihl thinks bk. Iv, ch. i is intended, i.e. the 
beginning of what seems the other parallel version in ch. iii. 

A third parallel version seems to be found in ch. iv init. 
1291° 14—30. 

The passage 1290* 30—° 20 which intervenes between the 
first two versions is obviously parallel to bk 111, 1279" 11 seqq. 


There is room for the suspicion that the preceding part of 
the book, chs. i and ii, also contains three versions. The list of 
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contents in ch. i is repeated in the last part of ch. ii. The first 
part of ch. 11 may be another independent list. For it announces 
the subjects thus, Novo qept rrodutelas SiedOeivy THs TH Koww 
Mpocayopevomevns ovopaty Kal mepl Tov GANwY TrodTEOY, 
odtyapylas te xal Snpoxpatias Kai tupavvldos, 1289* 35: and 
(1), democracy and oligarchy having been discussed, it is said 
(ch. vi or 8 init.) that two subjects are left (Aovrcy) rodtela 
and tupavvls; (2) after the account of moAcreéa it is said that 
tupavuls is left (qrep) 5¢ tupavvidos Fv Aovroy eitreiy 1295* 1, 
cf. reXevraiov 1293° 25): while (3) after the chapter on tupavvis 
follow other subjects peculiar to the lists in ch. 1 and the last 
part of ch. ii. The argument is not conclusive, and the unity 
of the text could be defended; so that the evidence for disunity 
might not be worth stating were it not for the more obvious 
triplicity in chs, iii and iv. 

The double enumeration of the kinds of democracy and 
oligarchy in chs, iv—v (4—6), is also suspicious, 


II. 


Pol. 111, x—xi, 


Chs. x and xi (or chs. 15 and 16, 1285” 34 seqq. and 1287* 
1 seqq.) discuss the same subject, the mapBaoireia. Out ofa 
part of ch. x (15), 1286* 26—® 3, and a part of ch. xi (16), 
1287° 8—35, Susemihl forms two parallel versions, printing 
1286* 26—° 3 + 1287" 8—15 parallel to 1287" 16—35. The 
remaining parts of these chapters he tries to form into a con- 
tinuous context by a number of rearrangements, 

It may be however that the two chapters belong almost 
wholly to two parallel versions, and that instead of being com- 
bined in this way they should be still further resolved. 

The beginning of ch. xi (16), 1287* 1—8, is closely parallel 
to a passage near the beginning of ch. x (15) 1286* 2—7, and. 
a better case for parallel versions can be made out here than in 
the part selected by Susemihl. . 

The matter which follows these is in general of the same 
kind in both chapters for some distance, from 1286* 7 to 1286° 3 
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in ch. x (15), and from 1287* 8 to 1287” 35 in ch. xi, though 
there are additions and differences of arrangement in the one 
context as compared with the other. 


Thus (i) 1286* 2—7 = 1287" 18. 


(ii) 1286* 7—24 corresponds in subject to 1287* 
18—® 8 + 1287" 16—24, 


Compare 1286* 7—9 with 1287* 18—19 and 1287° 20—1 
1286* 11—16 with 1287* 33—® 5 
1286* 16—20 with 1287* 28-32 
1286*° 21—2 with 1287° 23—4 
1286* 23—4 with 1287° 17—18 
1286* 24 with 1287° 17 and 19 
1286* 26 with 1287° 15—16. 


(111) 1286* 25—* 3 corresponds in subject to 1287> 
24—35 and 1287° 8—15. Of these passages, the third disturbs 
the context and looks like a parallel version of the second; there 
is some ground therefore for placing it as Susemihl does. 


From the above it would seem also that the first part of 
Susemihl’s second column, 1287" 16—26, with the exception of 
the first two lines, has its analogue not in his other column but 
higher up in ch. x, that is in the first column of the resolution 
of the text here proposed. . 


In ch. xi (16) the passage 1287* 24—8 interrupts the argu- 
ment of the context: it belongs to the same part of the subject 
as 1287 16—23, and may be read after éoriv, 1287° 23: but if 
it belongs to this place it is hard to see how it could have been 
removed. 


The repetition at the beginning of ch. x (or ch. 14 fin.) of 
the characteristics of the first four kinds of monarchy, before 
the introduction of the fifth, may indicate that the discussion of 
monarchy was double from the beginning: though the circum- 
stance taken by itself would not count for much. 
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III. 

Pol. v, i—iil. 

Pol. v, i may be divided into three parts from 1301* 25 
onwards, viz. 1301* 25—1301° 6, 1301° 6—1301> 25, 1301° 26 
—1302* 15. The third of these does not cohere with the 
second, but is an abrupt unexplained return to the subject of 
the first, which has been already wound up with the words 
adpyal pev odv ws eitrely av’tat kal mnyal Tov oTacedy cictD, 
1301°4—5. The first and third passages seem to be duplicates: 
both deduce in the same way political disturbances (and the 
existence of different forms of government) from the different 
interpretations which contending parties put upon a commonly 
accepted principle of right. Compare especially 1301* 26—7 
with 1301 35—6: 1301° 28—9 and 1301* 31—2 respectively 
with 1301° 37—8 and 1301° 38—9 together with 1301> 39—40. 


Ch. 11, 1302* 16 seqq. returns again to the causes of political 
changes: Anwréov Kaforov mparov ras apxas Kal Tas aitias 
avtay, words which should be contrasted with the ending of the 
first passage, dpyal wéy ovv ws eizeiy «.7.d. (quoted above). 
A wider classification of these dpyat is given, and under the 
first head the main thought of the other two parallel passages 
is repeated in a shorter form. There is here then perhaps 
another rewriting, seemingly by a later hand, of the introduction 
to the book, and with this third beginning seems to cohere the 
rest of ch. ii and ch. iii. 

The references in 1301 36—7, 1302* 24, 1f genuine, may be 
to the third book of the Politics, like the reference in 1301* 28: 
thus there would be three parallel references to the third book 
of the Politics (111, 9 init., or its probable duplicate 111, 12 init.), 
one in each of the supposed parallel passages. 


IV. 


Pol. vil i—iii and xii—xiii (=13—15). 
Susemihl has remarked (Note 712) that the subjects of ch. i 
and chs, ii—iili are repeated by chs. xii (13) and xiii (14—15). 
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Possibly there is even a threefold treatment; for ch. xii (13) 
seems like a shorter duplicate of ch. xiii (14-15). In each the 
same question is proposed, What is happiness or the chief Good ? 
(compare 1332* 7 and 1333* 15—16); and the discussion of it 
is followed in each by a transition, in almost the same terms, to 
the subject of education (compare 1332* 39—1332° 11 with 
1334° 5—11 seqq.). The chief difference is that ch. xii (13, 
1332* 7—9) takes the definition of the Good in the general form 
given in Nic, Eth. 1, vii (or Eud. Eth. 1, 1), while ch. xiii. 
(14—15), like Nic. Eth. x, distinguishes between the life of 
moral virtue and the higher life of philosophic contemplation, 
the second discussion not being put as a continuation of the first. 
The division of Goods into cada and avayxaia is made inde- 
pendently in both chapters (xii and xiii), compare 1332* 10 seqq. 
with 1333*° 32—° 3 and 1334* 16 seqq.: but in ch. xii there is 
no consciousness of what seems implied in ch. xiii (15), that 
moral virtue does not belong so eompletely to the x«adov as 
bewpla. 

The nature of the parallelism in the two transition-passages 
(1332* 39—1332° 11 and 1334° 5—11, compare especially 1334° 
7—8 with 1332 8—11 and 1334° 10—12 with 1332 5—8) 
confirms the order of the text in the first of them against 
Bocker’s transposition of 1332° 5—6 (for which see Susem. 
vol. 1, p. 446, note 2), and makes Broughton’s supposition 
(Susem. 1, 462, note 2), that the second of them is an interpola- 
tion unlikely, especially if the other parallelisms of the two 
chapters be taken into account. Yet the beginning of the 
second passage—1334° 6, ruyyavopey 57 Sinpnpévor mpctepov— 
may have been altered, unless the reference is to the Ethics. 


In the version of ch. xii (13), the language which follows 
the words dapev dé nal ev rois nOtxots (1332* 7), has more 
affinity for the Eudemian than the Nicomachean Ethics. Suse- 
mihl says (n. 876) of the distinction in 1332* 10, that ‘it is not 
in the Ethics (Nic.), but is put here by Aristotle—if he is the 
author—to avoid possible misunderstandings.’ It occurs how- 
ever in the Eudemian Ethics 1238 6. 1332* 19 should be 
compared with the same Eudemian context, 1238" 6—7; and 
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1332* 22—3 with Eud. Eth. 1249*° 12. Compare also (though 
not so distinctive) the use of ypyors in the formula for the 
Good in 1332* 9 with the repeated association of ypjous and 
évepyela throughout Eud. Eth. 1, i (= N. Eth. 1, vii, etc.) 


V. 


Pol. 1, xiii, 1260* 22, xaOdrep gero Lwxparns. The refer- 
ence being to one of Plato's dialogues, 6 Zwaparns would be 
expected. One MS (P* Susem.) has the article, but it has not 
been followed in the editions, though apparently right. The 
ordinary reading is accounted for by the last syllable of ero. 

The article is similarly wanting in one other place, Pol. vir, 
vii, 1342° 23, 8:0 kakes érutiuwat Kad TotTo Ywxpartet, though 
the reference is to the Republic (cf. 1842* 32—3, 6 8 év 77 
modreia Lwxparys), but probably r@ has been lost after 
TOU TO. 


Pol. Iv, xiv, 1298* 1, 

Sevrepov 5¢ 1d wept tas apyas todto 8 éariv as Set 
cal tivey elvat xuplas xal trolav twa Set ylvecOae thy aipeow 
auTov. 

For éoriy as should perhaps be read éort (rié)vas: one te 
may easily have dropped out. 


ad 


J. COOK WILSON. 











OBSERVATIONS ON THE OEDIPUS COLONEUS OF 
SOPHOCLES. 


(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society.) 


THE following paper is chiefly occupied with the elucidation 
of passages in the Oedipus Coloneus which have been obscured 
through inattention to the main argument of the play. I will 
begin with the passage that suggested it. 


384. tous 5é cous S7rot Devi 
Wovous KaTolKTtovaLy ovn exw paleiv. 


The present reading is intolerable, whatever sense we assign 
to it, as Professor Madvig has seen. He conjectures, in the 
Adversaria, xaSoppsodcwv, which is hardly near enough to the 
MSS. Besides, an examination of other places in the play where 
Oedipus speaks of his last resting-place suggests a different 
metaphor. The houseless, homeless wanderer finds at last in 
the territory of Athens the promised dwelling of which he has 
been so long in search. 

Thus-in vv. 87—93 oiBo... | os wos Ta TOAN’ éxety’ 67° 
éFéypn xaxa, | tavrnv ére£e tradAav ev ypovm paxpe@ | édXOovTe 
xopay Teppiav...| évTavOa xaprrew tov taraimwpov Biov | 
Képdn pev oixnaoavra Tois Sedeypévors | atnv &é rots wéuypaoww 
of p arndacav. Ocdipus is to dwell in the land to work 
mischief to those who cast him out, and to be a source of ad- 
vantage to those who received him. The plural «xépdn has the 
same force as in tratyvia, amores, &c. This natural sense is 
needlessly obscured by Madvig’s conjecture oixicavra. Again 
in v. 626, 627 ovaror’ Oidlrouv épeis | aypetov oixnntipa deEac- 
Oat torwv. So in 635, 636 dyo ceBiobeis ovror éxBaro 
‘Yyapw thy rovde yopa & ~umadw xatoinid.. In fact the con- 
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trast between the knightly hospitality of the stranger Theseus 
and its reward and the very different conduct of Oedipus’ own 
kinsmen and its retribution, is the very pivot of the play. The 
generous promise in the passage just quoted, ywpa 8 éumadev 
(€u7roAv) xarovxia, is in marked opposition to the conduct of 
those who first drive the old man from their borders (é«BadXov- 
aw, éEeXavvovotv); and then, when forced by a divine necessity, 
grant him the privilege—the privilege of what?—of lying just 
outside their borders (v. 401 @upacs xeiuévov, 784 ovy WW’ és 
Sopous ays, GAN ws wapavadov oixiogs). 

Hence in v. 631 

| tis S41 av avdpos evpéveray exBaror 

ToLove. ; 

the commentators are wrong in taking é«Bado. as = ‘waste, 
throw away:’ it means ‘drive from my bounds.’ 

So in Oedipus’ speech 1348 sqq. in which he invokes upon 
his unnatural son a fate like the one in which he has involved 
his’ father. He has driven his father from his country, and 
from that country—for the curse is already working—he has 
been driven by his brother never to return. To begin with, the 
bitter antithesis of v. 1373 has been misunderstood : 

toiyap o 6 Salpwv cicopa pev ov Th Tw 

ws auTix’, elep olde xivovyTas oyot 

mpos Gotu Ons ov yap écO Orrws Torey 

Keivny épel r1s, 
‘to the streets of Thebes: for I know one who shall never call 
it native city.’ Oedipus says to his son ‘ You have driven me a 
homeless exile from my native city (v. 1357 &@nxas dtrodsv), and 
with the same measure that you mete shall it be meted out to 
you. You shall never see your native town again.’ Mr C. S. 
Palmer in a note on this passage has pointed out that ris is 
here used for the second personal pronoun, though he has failed 
to interpret the general sense’. This use is too well known to. 
require much illustration. I may however refer to one place, 

1 I see that Professor L. Campbell probably taking a hint from Mr Palmer, 


in the second edition of his Sophocles interprets the passage as above. 
which has only just come into myhands, ° 2 ei oo 
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at present corrupt, In which it should be restored. We should 
read in Aristophanes Lysistr. 657 
et S€ AvmnoEs Ti pe, 
T@de TaYnKT@p Tatato te (for Te) KoOdpym Thy yvabov. 

‘T’ll strike somebody on the face with this untanned buskin.’ 
The tctus falls on t@ as in Ran. 708. 

Again towards the end of the very same speech vv. 1389, 
1390 we have the very curious expression 


Kal Kado To Taptapou 

aotuyvov watp@ov épeBos @s oa atrotKion. 
Here dzrouxioy ‘settle you far from your fatherland’ is to be 
understood in the same reference. ‘You have driven me from my 
bome, but I have found refuge and an abiding dwelling-place 
on the friendly soil of Athens ; your brother has driven you too 
from home, but your new resting-place shall be the abhorred 
womb of death.’ 

Finally I think we may find the same keynote struck in the 

very beginning of the play vv. 25—27. 

AN. aan’ boris 6 Toros 4 pabw porodca cot; 

OI. vai, réxvov, elrep éati y éEouxnotpos. 

AN. adr’ éotl pny oixntos. 
The antithesis of éEotxnyotmos)(otentos which is thrown into 
the strongest relief by their close juxtaposition, will not permit 
us to suppose that their sense is the same. And the idea of Din- 
dorf that é& in é£occno.pos means ‘completely’ is opposed to the 
ordinary sense of the word and gives a meaning which can be 
only described as inane. It only remains then to take é£ouxnot- 
os in accordance with the common usage of é£oxéw ‘to live out 
of a place or away from it,’ i.e. ‘to emigrate. Oedipus, thinking 
of his weary wanderings and the divine promise that they 
should end at last, asks ‘Is this a place where exiles can find a 
habitation?’ to which Antigone, perhaps misunderstanding the 
question, returns ‘Nay, it is inhabited already.’ These two 
short speeches, properly interpreted, are seen to cohere with v. 39 
where the stranger corrects the idea which underlies the action 
of.the blind man and his guide, by saying the place is d@uxros 
ovd otxntos. And perhaps it is not too subtle to. suppose that 
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this peculiar turn of phrase was intended by Sophocles to be a 
foreshadowing and indication of the drama’s main motive, which 
otherwise breaks unexpectedly and abruptly upon us in v. 45 
with the flat declaration of Oedipus that he will not leave the 
holy ground. It will now be obvious what change I propose to 
make in v. 384, For xaroucriotow I would read catotxcodccp, 
so that the sense will be ‘I cannot tell where the gods will settle 
thee the toiling one.’ The use of d7roz of course does not requiré 
support; but one example from this very play is so apt that I 
cannot refrain from quoting it v. 28 éyess Sudaonew 5y pe Gros 
xabéo rapev; 

I take this opportunity of adding two suggestions on other 
lines of the play; and one on a fragment. 

v. 30 4 Sedpo mpocoteiyovra nafoppwpevor; 

This is explained, I believe, by all the commentators as a 
hysteron proteron ‘going and starting,’ a figure here ludicrously 
out of place. éfopuzapevoy means ‘hastening’ as in Trach. 929 
év @ TO xeioe Sedpo 7 éEopuwpeda ‘while we hurry hither and | 
thither.” Oedipus with the querulousness of a blind man wants 
to know, not only if the stranger is coming towards them, but if 
he is making good haste. This is on a piece with his words in 
v. 21 and Antigone’s gentle protest, and with the pettishness of 
Vv. 29. : 

v. 153 GN ov pap ev y' enor 

mpoaOnaets tacd apas. 

It is singular the editors can have put up with this so long. 
The middle is imperatively required both by the rules of Greek 
writing and Sophocles’ own usage. Compare Antig. 40 apoc- 
OecOat mwr<ov, O. T. 1460 wpoc67 péptuvay, and in this very 
play v. 404 awpocbécbar oe. O. T. 820, which Professor Campbell 
quotes, is decisively against him «al raS’ orig GAXoS Av 7 yo 
"a éwaut@ TacS dpads 6 mpoatiBeis, as the ér’ éuauvt@ makes 
all the difference’. Read therefore rpoc@nceu ‘take to thyself,’ 
which was changed through being mistaken for the active. 

1 In his last edition ProfessorCamp- that it is not easy to see how the ac- 
bell supplies ry nuerépp Syuy. By tion of a foreigner like Oedipus could 
ellipses of this kind anything can be _ bring dpas upon the deme of Colonus. 
explained. But it must be observed 
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Fragm. 319. danke wéudsEw ov wédas dopov. 

This is a passage from the lost play KoA yor, quoted by Galen 
9. 385 (5. 454) in a philological discussion of the meaning to be 
assigned to mepduywdns in a medical dictum of Hippocrates. 

This interesting word, which Curtius Gr. Etym. p. 708 con- 
nects with @ucaw, seems to have meant originally either (A) 
‘something blowing’ or (B) ‘something blown. out.’ (A) gives 
the meaning zrvo7 ‘blast,’ which is assigned to it bere by Galen. 
Under (B) we place the meanings ‘blister,’ ‘bubble,’ ‘drop’ of 
rain or blood, ‘flash of light, (so called from its evanescence); 
and then by a very curious metaphor véudcF nAfov seems to 
mean the ‘sun-bubble, (unless indeed it is taken here also to 
be a ‘flash’). 

The meaning assigned to wéudiE here by Galen is avon 
which agrees with the original meaning of the word from root 
gu ‘blow’ Curt. Gr. Etym. l.c. A comparison of the other two 
passages quoted by Galen for this sense will shew that he uses 
qrvon with some latitude. In the fragment of the Salmoneus it 
refers to the blackening rush of the lightning, in the Prometheus 
Bound (rather Unbound) to the dark sweep of the storm. To 
either of these it may refer in this passage, or possibly to the 
scorching breath of the bulls of Colchis (as the play is the 
Kodxor) from whose nostrils issued fire and smoke. Hermann 
has suggested ws imvod cehaadopov. asedacdopor is very tempt- 
ing, and, with the slight change of v to v, I propose to accept it. 
I propose also to keep ov and to find the lost substantive which 
agreed with ceracdopoy in réudcé&v, which I take to be for 
weppé[vE|iv. t&+s 18 a good word, used by Eurip. Troad. 396 
for ‘coming,’ and by Hippocrates for ‘movement’ (dopa) and ‘a 
straight course’ (ev@vwpia). So that the sense is ‘the wéudiE 
sprang away on its dark path.’ 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


OLD GERMAN GLOSSES FROM A BODLEIAN 
MANUSCRIPT. 


THE Manuscript which contains the following glosses is in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, marked Auct. F. 1. 16, and 
was written not later than the early part of the tenth 
century. 

It contains the text of the Georgics of Virgil from 2. 120, 
Servius’s Commentary on the Eclogues and Georgics, the text 
of the Aeneid, and Servius on the Aeneid. But between 
the commentary on the Georgics and the text of the Aeneid 
occur several pages of excerpts from Isidorus and other authors 
and the first sixty-four of the following glosses, the whole 
being arranged so as to form a brief commentary on all Virgil. 
This is followed by a heading Incipiunt uarta glosemata and 
the glosses 65 to 121. The rest of the glosses are either 
marginal or interlinear, and appear to be written by two 
different bands within a century of the date of the manuscript 
itself. It may be added that the glosses 1 to 121 were not 
first written by the scribe but copied from a book before 
him. 

The history of the MS. before the seventeenth century is 
unknown. It was one of three lent by Bernard Rottendorph, 
a physician of Miinster, to Nicholas Heinsius, who used it 
for his editions of Virgil, giving it the name Rottendorphianus 
tertius, but forgot to return it to its owner. In 1672, Francis 
Junius, author of the Etymologicum Anglicanum, then at 
the age of 83, saw and copied the more important of the 
textual glosses in Heinsius’s house at Copenhagen. In 1678, 
Junius’s transcript came into the Bodleian, and in 1697 
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the original MS.: but the connexion between them was 
unknown, and when a selection of the following glosses was 
printed in Nyerup’s Symbole ad LInteraturam Teutonicam 
(Haunie, 1787), it was from transcripts of Junius’s tran- 
scripts that they were taken; and all the references to them 
in Graff’s Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz are from this source. 

At last, in 1877, the real history and significance of the 
long-lost MS. was discovered, and the whole of the glosses have 
been carefully transcribed for the present paper, an answer 
being thus supplied to the anxious query in Haupt’s Zettschr. 
fiir Deutsches Alterthum, Vol. xv. p. 103 (1872). This list 
will be reprinted in the second volume of Steinmayer and 
Sievers’s Althochdeutsche Glossen, of which the. first volume 
was published in 1877. 


No. Gloss on 
| 
1 Ecl. 1. 56 | Hibleis - herba est quam nos dicimus 
aduch. 
2 59 | Palumbes .- columbe sunt - quas dici- 
mus menistuba. 
3 2. 36 | Cicuta - herba est quam nos dicimus 
scherning 
4 50 | Calta . cle. 
5 3. 20 | Carecta multitudo herbarum. In palus- 
tribus . quas dicimus semithat. 
6 5. 39 | Carduus - thistilcarda. 
7 » | Paliurus - hagan. 
8 7. 32 | Coturno - calciamento uenatricio quod 
alii dicunt periscelidas - aut hoson. 
9 50 | Fuliginem - quod nos dicimus rwot. 
10 8. 74 | Licia - id est quod dicimus harluf - cum 
quo ligant mulieres, 
11 | Georg. 1. 75 | Vicie - Vuscchun. 
12 94 | Rastrum . ea 
13 95 | Crates - 
14 139 | Visco - hudis [% ia [oi 
15 144 | Cuneus - vuec 


16 153 | Lappe - cledthe. 





21, 


45, 
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Gloss on 













Georg. 1. 162 
164 


graue robur - id est grendal, 
Tribula - flegil. 


19 » | Trahe - egida. 

20 165 | [V]irgea preterea - id est gart. 

22 166 | Crates - hurth - aut egida. 

23 172 | Bine aures - que riestra dicimus. 

24 173 | Tilia - linda. 

25 264 | Vallos . sunt quos dicimus phal. 

26 | Georg. 2. 189 | Filix - farn. 

27 374 | Vri - id est animal quod dictum est 
urrint. 

28 389 | Oscilla - scocga. 

29 | Georg. 3. 147 | Asilo - bremo. 

30 338 | Achalantida id est auis - nathagala. 

31 366 | stiria id est 2hella. 

32 543 | Phoce id est animal marinum - quod nos 
dicimus elah. . 

33 | Georg. 4. 63 | Melisphilla . herba quam dicimus binv- 
wurt. 

34 Papauer - herba quam dicimus maho. 

35 271 | Amello - herba - golthblomo. 

36 Tigna - latta. 

37 Rimis - nuoe - in quibus tabule in 
unum coniunguntur. 

38 Vnco morsu - quem nos dicimus chram- 
pho. 

39 Lincis - id est Jos apud nos animal quod 
dicimus. 

40 Fucos - drenon quod nos dicimus. 

4] Sponda - lectum siue beddipret. 

42 In ulua - hoc ~[in marg. is added “~ est} 
in palustribus locis ubi crescit iuncus 
ac papyrus - et quod nos dicimus 
suuerdollon. 

43 Delfinum - mirisuwin. 

44 Dispendia - ungifword. 

46 Lato uenabula ferro . id est staph - in 
se habentem latam hastam quam nos 
dicimus ewurspioz. 

47 Clauum - quod nos dicimus - helta - in 
summitate est. 

48 Trudes - furka. 

49 in tribus locis ubi tres uie in unum con- 
ueniunt - que nos dicimus giwutcge. 

50 Viscum . id est budia. 


No. 
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Gloss on 





51 
52 
53 


54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


59 
60 
61 
62 
63 


64 


Aen. 6. 
Aen. 7. 


Bratilitea . blech. 

Picus . auis - speth. 

Turbo - in modum factus globi rotun- 
dus - quem dicimus doch - buxum . 
inde erit factus turbo. 

Thirsus . stilherbe. 

Rugis - hoc dicimus nos rumphusla. 

Aruina mittigarne, 

Sciphus . parua staupa. 

Pontis - scalis - aut quod rustici dicunt 
clida. 

Radii . rauwa. 

Crates - clida. 

Papilla - summitas mamme id est wwarte. 

Verbena - herba quam dicimus hanaf. 

Caulem comantem id est stipitem cum 
foliis - quam dicimus s¢z/. 

A temone - hoc est in anteriori parte 
plaustri ubi boues ligantur - apud nos 
thessalra. 


“RINIVNT GLOSE.” ‘“INCIPIVNT VARIA 
GLOSEMATA.” 


Callum caro et cutis indurata quod nos 
dicimus - swt. 

Flocci sunt quos nos in uestimentis thiu- 
disce wuuloo dicimus. 

Culcites - bedd. 

Culcitum id est plumatium . beddiuuids. 

Cauteriola - cantert. 

Toregma - scaperede. 

Tornarius . thre‘isa - [sic, manu ut ui- 
detur prima]. 

Maialis - barug. 

Murica - enegi. 

Muscus - grimo. 

Migale . harmo - Allec - alerencia . [1] 

Gobio - grimpo. 

Esox - lahs. 

Lucius - hacth. 

Capito - alund, 

Timallus - asco. 

Sardinia - hering. 


Axedones id est humeruli . /unisas. 


¢ 
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Gloss on 


Scorellus - amer. 

Terebra et teretrum - nauuger. 

Crabro - hornut. 

Ancipula - fugulclouo. 

Andela - brandereda. 

Arula - fiurpanne uel herd. 

Apiastrum - binwurt. 

Aksculus - boke - uel ec. [A in A>= 4 .- 
mutatum eat. | 

Aestuaria - flod - uel bitalassum - ubi 
duo maria conueniunt. 

Acinum - hindbire. 

Atramentarium - blachorn. 

Atramentum - blac.’ 

Fasciola - winning - [tiunning]| 

Verriculum - besmo. 

Villosa - ruge. 

Villa - lininhruge. 

Vadimonium .- borg. 

Bacinia - bert. 

Botholicula - stoppo. 

Bracium - malt. 

Bracinarium - bro“hus -. [sic, manu ut 
uidetur prima}. 

Bouellium - faled. 

Bradigabo - feldhoppo. 

Balista - stafslengrte. 

Brancia - kian. 

Burdo - wurenv. 

Cincindila . uwocco, 

Cratus - bollo - [prima manu “gratus”, 
rasura mutatum ]. 

Cerasius - kirsicbom. 

Cerasium - burs. 

Clauatum - giburdid. 

Arnoglossa - wutgbrede. 

Plebeios psalmos id est seculares psalmos 
id est wutnileeth. 

Reditus - hembrung. 

Petulans . wurenisc. 

Pastellus - hunegapl. 

Pustula - angseta. 
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(N.B. Glosses 122—end are interlinear or marginal ; those marked with an 
asterisk seem to be older than the reag.) 


Gloss on 





Journal of Philology. 


Georg. 4. 


Georg. 2. 257 
365 

Georg. 3. 25 
q2 

82 

173 
180—192 


[? asterisco sig- 
nanda oninial 


arbores usilnan 
picee tantum [sic, quoad locum: “uuil- 
nan” perobscurum est].. 
ichas 
taxique nocentes [sic, quoad locum]. 
acie : wuthta. 
aulaea : umbihang. 
e lune di 
dilectus [sic, quoad locum]. 
Huic lineae e regione sunt extrema 
margine hach 
inu| [in dubium est]. 
/  uua 
temo : thisle, 
Aureus - wuahsbl ——— [uidetur “anc.” 


sequi|. 

Gilbus badius’. falu . 

Spadix . dun - 

Glaucus - glasa [forsitan una litera 

adiecta est}. 

Cadius - blas — [forsitan nil nisi “. 

adiectum est}. 

Petilus . fittlu —— [forsitan “ fitiluiz” 

uel “ fitiluoz”]. 

Scutulatus . appulgre. 

Guttatus - sprutodi [? sprurodi}. 

Manuus - fiarscutig. 

Mirteus - dosan uel uuwirebrun. 

Maurus - alsuart. 

Iumenta - mergeh. 

Toctonarii - thrauandi [sic: % Totto- 

narii]. 

Tottolarii . Telderias [1 Toctolarii]. 
mammis : geclerun [? geelerun, geelcrun]. 
Lappae : cliwe, 
tenuia : thunnt. 
uisco : mistile, 
tiliae : lindian. 
fucos : drenan, 


Stellio : mol. 
fucus : brana. 
crabro : hornut. 
phocas : mirikor. 


cymba : nauis parua alii cuba [? Latinum 
uerbum ]. 
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No. 


156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
*163 
*164 


165 


*166 
*167 
168 a 
*168 6 
169 
170 
171 


172, 173 
174 

175 
1764 


1766 


177 
178, 179 


180, 181 
182 


183 | 


Gloss on Servius 
on 


Eel. 6. 78 
Eel. 8. 74 
Georg. 1. 75 


139 
178 


\ Georg. 2. 389 


Georg. 3. 82 


Gloss on 


Aen. 1. 323 
337 

427 

435 

711 

Aen, 2. 16 
55 


112 
147 
229 
441 


492 


Aen. 3. 16 
217, 218 


282 
286 


545 


upupam : wusduhoppe. 

hirundinem : sualan, 

stamen : wuarp. 

Licium : hewild. 

lupini : jicbane, 

uisco ; mistele, 

glarea : id est arena - grat. 

furcille : gaflte uel furke. [Haec uerba 
etiam in marg. reperiuntur, manu an- 
tiqua. | 

uicinum : wuasblanc [contextus ést :— 
‘album quod pallori constat esse w- 
cinumn”’ |. 


lyncis : losses. 

suras : wuathan. 

portus : cathoma. 

fucos : waspe. 

Pallam : hroe. 

abiete : denniwm [*? deennuin]. 
foedare : gihonen. 


mapuldreum acernis 

acernis . mapulder. sic, quoad locum}. 

amicis : friundlicun. 

merentem : wuirthiganen. 

testudine : id est densitate armorum id 
est schilduuerr. 

ariete : murlraca [? murltaca]. 


SOCli : 287168¢. 

forths effusio [sic quoad locum : sed for- 

i. gesseod est — tasse uerius “ gesscod” | 

euasisse : ouerrunnen habbien. 

Aere cauo clipeum : quia ex aere factum 
erat - chuculan. [‘ chuculan” quoad 
locum super “clipeum” est: et est 
uelut si “‘cauculan” uel “chuculan” uel 
“ehuculan” scriptum esset; corrector, 
ipse fortasse scriba, certe ‘‘huculan” 
scripsit, nisi mero casu paene euanuit 
ro “oe”.] 

antennarum : segelgerd. 





189, 190 


19] 
192 


193, 194 


195 


196 
*197 
198 
199 
200 
*201 
*202 
*203 


204 
205 
206 
207 


208 | 


* 209 
210 
211 
212 
213 


214 
215 
*216 


217 
218 
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Gloss on 


Aen, 4, 


167, 


Aen. 5. 


rudentem : vel radente - circulo guber- 
naculi - id est - stiruuith. 

corna : curnibom. 

aequare ; igrundian. 

introitum  émitthi 


Ostia saxo saxi [sic, quoad locum: ? imu- 


thi]. 

pertaesum : odiosum athrotan. 
undar intermissa _pinne 

opera interrupta minaeque numana (sic, 
quoad locum : $= undarnumana : 

uenabula : lancee eveerspiat. 

fibula : fibula spenule, 

caprae ; Capra - reho - nam crapra get 
dicitur. 

aether 


terre signum - id est erthbigunga 
nimphae [sic, quoad locum]. 

talaria : scridfoos [? serid-, sorid-foos]. 
tranat : vulotad. 

mento : chinwe. 

ciet : utthalad. 

procos : appetitores druhtingas, 

mergis : dukiras, 

murice : dwuansten. 

pacisci? teneant? : — rthingian [ Vua erat 

adiecta litera, “r” dubium est]. 

taenlis : tena - nestela, 

leuato lucida : gifwriwidemo, 

titubata : calcata wuankonda. 

impubis : enbarldharht [t ex “unbarh- 

harht” correctum ]. 

primi ; wuassitiluot [? uuasfitiluot]. 
Lustrauere : wnbiridun. 

hospes : werd [“e” fortasse dubium est}. 
fortuna : missiburi. 

Pertaesum : odiosum sit athrotan. 

incensus : giscund. 

auernum sine uerno 

auerna per alta uuunni [sic, quoad locum]. 


Elysium : sunnanueld. 

acerra : cerra - uas turis - arcula tu- 
raria - id est rocfat [In “rocfat” “t” 
fortasse dubium est]. 

forum : mahal. 

periurae : forsworenero, 
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No. Gloss on 
*219 852 | adfixus : tohlinandi. 
220 Aen, 6, 180 | piceae : Atte omnes arbores unde pix 
uenit [? fuichtie]. 
221 18] | Fraxineae : eschine. 
222 205 | wiscum : mistil. 
223 214 | robore ; rinda. 
224 420 | offam : muh/ful. 
¥*225 offam : deuwin ([? cleuuin, deuiun]. 
226 682 | recensebat : ; 
927,228 | Aen, 7. 109 | adorea liba : bradine diski. 
229 319 | pronuba : makerin. 
230 506 | torre : brande. 
*231 590 | alga : rietgras, 
*232 626 | lucida tergunt - uegadun [sic, quoad lo- 
cum |. 
233 627 Pei : midgarnt. 
234 628 | Signa : guéfanan. 
235 690 | pero : striorling [1 streorling]. 
*236 796 | picti : pictus wehe. 
237 | Aen. 8, 178 | acerno : run. 
¥*238 276 | ? populus : halebirie, 
239 Aen, 9, 87 | picea : picea uwrie. 
240 - 134 | iactant : hromiat. 
241 222 | statione : wuardu. 
242 471 | mouebant id est uidebant - scuddun. 
¥*243 505 | testudine : testudo scelduwara. 
244 537 | tabulas ; scindulan. 
245 608 | rastris : egithon. 
*246 616 | manicas : ermberg. 
247 629 | petat : stichit [“‘s” fortasse dubium est]. 
248 701 | pulmone : lungandian. 
#249 705 | falarica uenit : stephstrengiere. 
250 723 | fortuna : missiburi. 
251 724 | conuerso : togidanemo. 
252 | Aen. 10. 58 | Dum : «aunt. 
253 337 | thoraca : brunge. 
254 381 | uelit (in “uellit” correctum) : a terra 
255 382 | costis : rebbun. 
256 390 | gemini : ttuisan [9 “itiusan,” uel = “i. 
tuisan,” sc. “id est tuisan”’]. 
257 a 444 | cesserunt : rumdun. 
257 6 538 | uitta : axending [Vix dubium est quin 
scriba “ uuunding” indicet]. . 
258 542 | gradine ; quasi gradatim id est stilo. 
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pactos : gumahlida. 

dedecus : turpitudinis honithia, 

impellat stachi 

exigat ensem (sic, quoad locum]. 

erexit struuide 

inhorruit armos [sic, quoad locum : 
? “striuude”’ |. 

Contulit : angenbrahte. 

abiectum : nithergiun 

Viderit : gisehe - et hoc uerbum ironia est. 

Cedebat : retrahebat thanan/or. 

neuerat : brordade, 

Bellatoris equi : wuthherses, 

calcibus : howwn. ; 

effusum : nithergiwuorpenen. 

nefas : honithia. 

laeta : uutllich, 

reposto : ntthergisettemo. 

plaga : uuald, 

Desiluit : wmbette. 

quo : thar. 

sonuere : hullun. 

fundam : slengiran. 

omine : hele, 

fremit : thrasida. 

ardescit : gerode. 

tormento : ...... torqueo - slingirun. 

lunatis agmina peltis : in modum lung 
factus - sinwuuellun. 

Suffuso reuolutus : nitherwwallenemu - 
[? “-eruiall-” ; uulgo “ Suffosso”’]. 

Verba : hrom. 

interrita : ungimelademu, 

Pictus acu : gibrordade. 

Jaxos : wnspannane. 

Arietat : stvet. : 

toros : toros - crocon. 

candentem : gloianden. 

radii : gerdiun [1 gerduin]. 

admouit : adiunxit . todeda. 

notant : steppodun. 

lancibus : uasis - baexuuegun [“e” prius 
dubium est, “x” uix dubium : est 
uelut si quis scripsisset ‘‘ baxuuegun” 
et in “baec-” uel “ baex-uuegun” mu- 
tasset|. 
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No. Gloss on | 
296 234 | deuocet [in “ deuouet” correctum|] : bifad. 
297 274 | fibula : hringa. 
298 300 | Occupat : slog. 
299, 300 305 | prima : on furistema 
30) 357 | extorquet : wtauuende. 
302 364 | sternacis : id est sternentis spurnandies. 
303 404 | Sollicitat : euegida. 
304 412 | Dictamnum : uurtewurt. 
*305 413 | caulem : stok. 
306 419 m : herbam rauuano [? “riniuo- 
no,” ‘“ reniuano”}. 
307 470 | temone : thisle. 
308 520 | eonducta : ingumedodera. 
309 590 | Discurrunt : tiuarad. 
310 646 | miserum : wnothi. 
rumdus 
31 696 | spatiumque dedere _[sic, quoad locum]. 
312 727 | uergat : nitheruuaga. 
313 775 | sequi : sktetan. 
314 857 | parthus : wngar (sc. Hungarius 7] 
Gloss on Servius 
on 
315 | Aen. 2. 229 | Expendisse : id est soluisse - wngebdan. 
ened |e | clunis : ishen uel ars belli uel posterior 
317 554 ‘3 animali 
318 pars omnis animalis, 
319 Aen. 4, 548 | Vrbanus : alter liber dicit urbane - 
Fronisco. 
320 Aen. 5. 269 | taenis : nestilun. 
321 Aen. 6. 704 | Virgulta : sumerladan. 
Dusiovs. 
Gloss on 
tidere theathe a 


322 | Georg. 3. 25 


$23 | Aen. 5. 337 


324 


Aen. 10. 23 


scena *.° ut uersis [in marg. “ quemad- 
modum”}. 

Euryalus : fanfullistia. 

Quin intra : netian. 
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INDEX TO THE TEUTONIC GLOSSES. 


N.B.—Numerals printed thus 2384 are in the text, 234 and 234 are interlinear 
(or marginal)—in the older hand, in the more recent hand. 


A 
aduch 1 
aec 91 
alsuart 141 
alund 79 
amer 83 
angenbrahte 263 
angseta 121 
-apl 120, cf. sq. 
appulgre 136, cf. foreg. 
ars 317 
asco 80 
athrotan 188 212 
-auuende 301 


B 


baexuuegun (? baecuuegun) 295 
-bane 160 

-barldharht (? barhharht) 207 
barug 72 

? baxuuegun 295 

bedd 67, cf. sqq. 

beddipret 41, cf. foreg. 
beddiuuidi 68, cf. bedd 

belli 318 

-berg 246 

-beri 102, cf. biri: 

besmo 98 

- bette 275 

bifal 296 


-bigunga 195 

-bihang 124 

biniuurt 33 90 

biri 114 (-biri 94), cf. beri, birie 
-biridun 209 

-birie 238, cf. biri 

blac 96, cf. sq. 

blachorn 95, cf. foreg. 
-bl[anc] 130: -blanc 165 
blas- 134 

blech 51 

-blomo 35 

boke 91 

bollo 112 

-bom 113 185 


- borg 101 


bradine 227 

-brahte 263 

brana 152 

brande 230, cf. sq. 
branderede 87, cf. foreg. 
-brede 116 

bremo 29 

brothus 105 

brordade 267 (-brordade 287) 
-brun 140 

-brung 118 

brunge 253 

bulis 50, ? bulis 14, cf. hulis 
-burdid 115. 
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C 


canteri 69 
-carda 6 
cathoma 168 a 
? cauculan 182 
chinne 198 
chrampho 38 
chuculan 182 
cle 4 

cledthe 16 

? cleuuin 295 
clida 58 60 
cline 146 
-clouo 86 
crocon 2g0 
cuba 155 
curnilbom 185 


D 


dsenniun (? deennuin) 170 
-danemo 251 

-deda 293 

deuuin (} deuiun) 225 
diski 228 

doch 53 

-dodera 308 

dosan 139 

drenan 150, cf. sq. 
drenon 40, cf. foreg, 
druhtingas 200 
dukiras 201 

dun 132 

duuansten 202 


E 

-ec 91 

egida 13 19 22, cf. sq. 
egithon 245, cf. foreg. 
4 ehuculan 182 

elah 32 

ermberg 246 


erthbigunga 195 
eschine 221 
euurspiat 191, cf. sq. 
euurspioz 46, cf. foreg 


F. Cf. ph 
-fal 296 
faled 106 
falu 131 
-fanan 234 
fanfullistia (1) 323 
farn 26 
-fat 216 
feldhoppo 107 
fiarscutig 138 
ficbane 160 
fitilu- 135 
fiuchtie 220 
fiurpanne 88 
flegil 18 
flod 93 
-foos 196 
-for 266 
forsuorenero 218 
forths 178 
friundlicun 174 
fronisco 319 
fugulclouo 86 
4 fuichtie 220 
-ful 224 
-fuori 44 
furistemo 300 
-furiuidemo 205 
furka 48, cf. sq. 
furke 164, cf. foreg. 


G 


gaflie 163 
-garne 56, cf. sq. 


garni 233, ef. foreg. 
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gart 20 

-gebdan 315 

geclerun 145 

? geelcrun, ? geelerun 145 
-gerd 183 

gerdiun (? gerduin) 292 
gerode 281 

gesseod (? gesscod) 179 
get 194 

gibrordade 287 
giburdid 115 
-gidanemo 251 
-gifuori 44 
gifuriuidemo 205 
gihonen 171, cf. honithia 
gimahlida 259 
gimedodera 308 
-gimelademu 286 
giscund 213 

gisehe 265 

-gisettemo 273 
giuuicge 49 
-giuuorpenen 264 270 
glasa 133 

gloianden 291 
golthblomo 35 

-gras 231 

grat 162 

-gre 136 

grendil 17 

grimo 74 

grimpo 76 

-grundian 186 

“gunga 195 

gutfanan 234 


H. 
habbien 181 


hach- 126 
hacth 78 


- hagan 7 


-halad 199 
halebirie 238 
hanaf 62 

-hang 124 

-harht 207 

harluf 10 

harmo 75 

hele 279 

helta 47 

hembrung 118 
-herbe 54 

herd 89 

hering 81 

-herses 268 

heuild 159 

hindbiri 94 
-hlinandi 219 
-honen 171, cf. sq. 
honithia 260 271, cf. foreg. 
-hoppe 156, cf. sq. 
-hoppo 107, cf. foreg. 
-horn 95 

hornut 85 153 
hoson 8 

houun 269 

hringa 297 

hroc 169 | 

hrom 285, cf. sq. 
hromiat 240, cf. foreg. 
-hruge 100, cf. ruge. 
$ huculan 182 

hulis 14, cf. bulis 
hullun 277 
hunegapl 120 
hurth 21 

-hus 105 


launt 252 
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ichas 122 b 
igrundian 186 
-ihalad 199 
ihilla 31 


imitthi (} imuthi) 187 


in 299 
ingimedodera 308 
inu- 127 
isben 316 
isuese 177 
ituisan 256 
-iuallenemu 284 
? iunning 97 

K 
kian 109 
kirsicbom 113 
-koi 154 


-konda 206 


-ladan 321 
lahs 77 

latta 36 

-lieth 117 
linda 24, cf. sq. 


lindian 149, ef. foreg. 


lininhruge 100 
los 39, cf. losses 
losda 254 

losses 166, cf. los 
-luf 10 
lungandian 248 
lunisas 82 

luue 125 


mahal 217 
-mahlida 259 
maho 34 


-makerin 229 


malt 104 

mapulder 173, cf. sqq; 
mapuldreum 172, cf. foreg. 
mapuldrin 237, cf. mapuider. 
-melademu 286 


-medodera 308 

menistuba 2 

mergeh 142 

midgarni 233, cf. mittigarne 
mirikoi 154 


mirisuuin 43 

missiburi 211 250 

mistil 222, cf. sq. 

mistile 148 161, cf. foreg. 
mittigarne 56, cf. midgarni. 


mol 151 

muhful 224 

murlraca (? murltaca) 176 b. 
N 

nathagala 30 

nauuger 84 


nestila 204, cf. sq. 

nestilun 320, cf. foreg. 
netian (1?) 324 
nithergisettemo 273 
nithergiuuorpenen 264 270 


nitheriuallenemu (? nitheruialle- 


nemu) 284 
nitheruuaga 311 
numana (7 undar-) 190 
nuoe 37 


O 
-othi 310 
ouerrunnen 180 


P 
-panne 88 
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phali 25 
-pret 41 


R 
?-raca 176 b 
rauua 59 
rauuano 306 
recho 12 
-rede.70 87 
reho 193 
¥ reniuano 306 
ribbun 255 
-ridun 209 
riestra 23 
rietgras 231 


-rihingian (amissa litera prima). 


203 
rinda 223 
# riniuano 306 
rocfat 216 
-rode 281 
ruge 99, cf. hruge 
rumdun 257 a, 311 
rumphusla 55 
-runnen 180 
ruot 9 


8 
scaperede 70 
scelduuara 243, 1? cf. schilduueri 
scherning 3 
schilduueri 176 a, ? cf. scelduuara 
scindulan 244 
scocga 28 
scridfoos 196 
scuddun 242 
-scund 213 
-scutig 138 
segelgerd 183 
-sehe 265 
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semithai 5 

? seridfoos 196 
-settemo 273 
sinuuellun 283 
skietan 313 

slengiran 278, cf. sqq. 
-slengrie 108, cf. foreg. 


‘ slingirun 282, cf. slengiran 


slog 298 

snegil 73 

? soridfoos 196 

-spannane 288 

spenule 192 

speth 52 

-Spiat 191, cf. sq. 

-spioz 46, cf. foreg. 

sprutodi (} sprurodi) 137 

spurnandies 302 

stachi 261, cf. stichit 

stafslengrie 108, cf. staph, slen- 
giran, stephstrengiere 

staph 45, cf. foreg. 

staupa 57 

-sten 202 

stephstrengiere 249, cf. staf- 
slengrie 

steppodun 294 

stichit 247, cf. stachi 

stieruuith 184 

stiet 289 

stil 63, cf. sq. 

stilherbe 54, cf. foreg. 

stillo 258 

stok 305 

Btoppo 103 

4 streorling 235 

striorling 235 

struuide 262 

sualan 157 

-Suart 141 
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sumerladan 321 
sunnanueld 215 
-suorenero 218 


suuerdollon 42 
suuil 65 

suuin 43 

T 

? -taca 176 b 
talde 226 
telderias 144 
thananfor 266 
thar 276 


theathe (7) 322. 
thessalia 64, cf. sq. 
thisle 307, cf. foreg. 
thistilcarda 6 
thrasida 280 
thrauandi 143 
thre‘lsa 71 

thunni 147 
tiuarad 309 
todeda 293 
togidanemo 251 
tohlinandi 219 
-tuba 2 

? tuisan 256 


Vu. Ch uu 


-uallenemu 284 
-uarad 309 

uaspe 168 b 
uegadun 232 
uehe 936 

-ueld 215 

} -uiallenemu 284 
uinning 97 
umbette 275 
umbthang 124 


umbiridun 209 


unbarlharht (? unbarhharht) 207 


andar (? -numana) 189 
angar 314 

ungebdan 315 
ungifuori 44 
ungimelademu 286 


" gnothi 310 


unspannane 288 . 
urrint 27 

utauuende 301 
utihalad 199 

uurenio 110, cf. sq. 
uurenise 119, cf. foreg. 
uurie 239 

-uurt 33 90 304 


Vv 
vulotad 197 


VV. Cfu 
uua- 128 


uuaga 311 

uuahsbl- 130, cf, uuasblanc 
uuald 274 

uuankonda 206 

uuardu 241 

uuarp 158 

uuara 943 

uuarte 61 

uuasblanc 165, cf. uuahsbl- 


uuassitiluot (? uuasfitiluot) 208 


uuathan 167 
uuecke 15 

uuegida 303 
-uuegun 295 
-uuellun 283 
-uuende 301 


auerd 210 
-uuerl 176 a 
-uuicge 49 
uuichun 11 
-uuiddi 68 
uuidduhoppe 156 
uuigbrede 116 
uuihherses 268 
uuihta 123 
uuillich 272 
uuilnan 122 & 
uuinilieth 117 


1877. 
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auirebrun 140 
auirthiganen 175 
uuiteuurt 304 
-uuith 184 

uuocco 111 
-uuorpenen 264 270 
uuuloo 66 

¥ uuunding 257 b 
uuunni 214 


x 
xxxnding 257 b 


F. MADAN. 


TRACES OF DIFFERENT DIALECTS IN THE 
LANGUAGE OF HOMER. 


THE article published by Mr Monro under this heading in 
the last number of the Journal of Philology seems to require 
a reply, more especially as the author is so impressed with the 
untenability of my position as to regret that a work “so well: 
adapted otherwise” for general readers as Prof. Mahaffy’s 
History of Greek Interature, should have given currency to 
what he regards as a mass of misstatements and erroneous 
reasoning. I hope to show as briefly as possible that the 
statements are not misstatements and. that the reasoning is 
not erroneous. 

I must begin by thanking Mr Monro for the clerical errors 
he has pointed out in the delinquent Appendix. Perhaps they 
will be excused when I say that the whole system of reference 
had to be changed while the Appendix was passing through 
the press, and that owing to my absence from England I was 
unable personally to superintend it. I must next draw atten- 
tion to the fact that my primary purpose was not to determine 
whether Homer was an actual individual or a mere abstraction, 
whether he was the author of the whole of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and whether he lived in the twelfth or the fifth century 
before our era, but to examine the age and character of the 
Epic dialect as we now have it. All I was concerned with 
showing was that the Homeric dialect is an artificial one, that 
it bears traces of having passed through several phases of 
existence, and that in its present form it is as late as the fifth 
century B.C. Professor Mahaffy, however, was perfectly right 
in assuming that I placed the date of “the first origin of the 
Iliad and Odyssey as complete poems at or near the opening 
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of the seventh century B.c.” I ‘certainly did so at the time 
I wrote the chapter, considering that the new Ionic forms 
found in Homer and Herodotus might be as old as that period, 
and that the Attic colouring which, in common with Aristarchus, 
Cobet and Paley, I find in Homer, was simply evidence that 
the poems had undergone a process of manipulation in Attica. 
Subsequent study and reflection, however, have brought me 
more and more over to Prof. Paley’s view, and I find it 
increasingly difficult to believe that the Homeric dialect in cts 
present form can claim a much greater antiquity than the 
Periklean era. Many of the forms which are usually regarded 
as archaic rather seem to me, to borrow a term from the art- 
critics, archaistic. Of course this does not prove anything as 
to the age of the original Iliad and Odyssey, or of the original 
Homer, whoever he may have been ; if Mr Monro likes, he may 
still believe that Homer lived before the Dorian invasion of the 
Peloponnesus. 

I will now take Mr Monro’s objections and criticisms 
seriatim, dealing with each as briefly as possible. I cannot 
help remarking, however, that the general impression they 
produce upon me is that of a system of apologetics which I 
fancied had long since been discredited by critical science. 

Mr Monro first objects to my use of the term “period.” 
It is, however, consecrated by custom, and I do not see what 
other term I ‘could have chosen to express my meaning. The 
Ionic genitives in -ov presuppose older genitives in -oo, and 
these again still older genitives in -oso. If we follow Ahrens, 
all three forms are found in Homer. I am surely, therefore, 
justified in saying that Homer contains forms belonging to 
three different periods in the history of the Ionic dialect. Mr 
Monro says that “we cannot assume that all the forms which 
are similarly intermediate between two others belong to the 
same chronological period.” But I never assumed anything of 
the kind ; I was dealing with philology, not with history. It 
is sufficient to know that in the Homeric language we have 
relics of three different phases of growth of the Ionic dialect ; 
those belonging to the first and third phases cannot be older 
than the earliest beginnings of Epic poetry or later than the 
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final redaction of the Iliad and Odyssey. So far as I can see, 
it matters little whether the relics of the second phase all 
belong to exactly the same chronological period or not. They 
must fall somewhere between the first and the second periods. 
Mr Monro asks what was the middle Ionic form of vyos, veds ? 
If an answer is necessary, we may say vyds itself, the older 
form which may or may not be preserved in Homer being 
ynFos. I do not understand the point of Mr Monro’s other 
question: “If vyds is old Ionic, and consequently archaic, how 
are we to explain the fact that it is very much commoner than 
yeos?” since according to my view the choice of equivalent 
words in later Epic poetry was determined partly by the 
exigencies of the metre, partly by an affectation of archaism. 
We come next to the question of the relation of the lan- 
guage of Homer to that of Herodotus. Here as elsewhere, it 
must be understood, I have given but a few examples in sup- 
port of my position out of the many which I have collected in 
my note-books, and as I have taken care not to select the most 
typical or convincing, but the first that came to hand, the 
examples are necessarily of unequal strength. At the outset 
Mr Monro seems to doubt whether he has not “strangely 
misunderstood” me. He certainly has done so. My point was 
not to prove that the New-Ionic parts of Homer are Hero- 
dotean, but that the language of Herodotus and of certain parts 
of the Homeric dialect belong to the same period in the history 
of Ionic speech. It was not necessary, therefore, to discuss 
whether re@etou and the other words arraigned by Mr Monro 
might possibly ‘date from the earliest periods of Ionic;” all 
I had to show was that they were employed by Herodotus, 
and were consequently in use in Ionic literature during what 
I have termed the New-Ionic period of the language. Their 
antiquity must be tested by other evidence, and when so tested, 
I venture to think, in spite of Mr Monro, fails to be substan- 
tiated in the majority of cases’. Except in the case of refeiot 


1 Thus the Attic éouéy is an older dialects first_separated: the omission 
form than the Ionic elyévy, and must of the augment is distinctly the mark 
therefore have been the form used in of a later time; ¢édaxos and pudprupoe 
Old Ionic when the Attic and Ionic are the products of an analogy whick 
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and its congeners, the Attic forms are older than the corres- 
ponding ones found in Homer and Herodotus, and must ac- 
cordingly have beeri the forms used by Old Ionic when the 
Attic dialect branched off from it, while in some instances we 
meet with forms due to an analogy which seems first setting in 
during the age of Herodotus (as may be inferred from the 
small number of examples of it found in that author), or (as in 
the case of the augment) with marks of phonetic decay which 
are actually more numerous in the pages of Homer than in 
those of the historian of Halikarnassos. We must not forget 
that when the age of the Epic language is in question, we have 
no right to assume that forms found for the first time in 
Herodotus and the New Ionic inscriptions existed at a much 


seems only just setting in during the 
age of Herodotus; the etymologically 
incorrect jicay is probably late in spite 
of the Old Persian -disa; and as the 
iteratives in -cxoy are not found in 
Attic prose we may gather that they 
are subsequent to the separation of 
the Attic and Ionic dialects. In fact, 
the iterative Preterites are confined to 
the language of Homer (and his imita- 
tors), Herodotus and the later Epic 
writers. Weknow, therefore, that they 
characterised the New Ionic; we do 
not know that they existed in the 
Ionic dialect in any earlier stage of its 
career. Mr Monro is mistaken in saying 
that yp is “probably -not an instance 
of lost augment;” xp7 no doubt was 
originally a substantive, but when an 
imperfect was formed from it the 
analogy of other augmented imperfects 
was necessarily followed. That Hero- 
dotus should omit the augment in a 
case of this kind is a strong proof that 
the omission of the augment is a 
mark of linguistic decay, characterising 
the New Ionic period of the Ionic dia- 
Ject. It thus throws an important light 
on the omission of the augment in 
Homer, and I have accordingly referred 
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to it. The loss of the aspirate’ in 
perad\yevos and érddyevos is New 
Ionic; so therefore would its loss be 
in the Epic dro. 

In his article on Homer in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Mr Monro sup- 
ports his assertion that the Homeric 
dialect is Old Ionic by the fact that 
many more weak (miscalled ‘‘strong”’) 
or second aorists, as compared with 
the number of sigmatic aorists, appear 
in Homer than in Attic prose. But he 
forgets that both aorists existed in the 
Parent-Aryan, and that there was no 
reason except custom and analogy why 
tenses should have continued to be 
formed on the one type more than on 
the other. Asa matter of fact the weak 
aorist is the imperfect of the weak ver- 
bal stem, and several so-called second 
aorists in Homer are really imperfects. 
If there are more weak aorists in Homer 
than in Attic prose, all we are justified 
in inferring is that they suited the 
metre better than the sigmatic aorists, 
or seemed to have a greater flavour of 
antiquity about them. Some of them, 
like xcxety, forvyov, évévirov and 
qvivarov, are certainly analogic for- 
mations, 
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earlier date, unless (1) they are also found in Attic, or (2) can 
be shewn to have belonged to the Parent-Aryan. We must 
also not forget that in a question of thts kind three or four 
certain forms,—and Mr Monro admits that even the short list 
I have given contains as many,—are quite sufficient. 

Mr Monro now endeavours to set aside my argument from 
the fact that whereas forms like the genitives in -ev and -eus 
are monosyllabic in Homer, they are written -eo in New Ionic 
inscriptions up to the beginning of the fourth century B.c. 
In this he has the support of German scholars, who finding in 
nine instances that ev has been written co in Jonic inscriptions 
infer that e€o was pronounced as a diphthong. But the inference 
is obviously unjustifiable. Eo could not be pronounced diph- 
thongally, and nine instances are not sufficient to upset a 
phonetic fact, more especially when we consider that they may 
either be the result of a misleading analogy, or indicate a 
disyllabic pronunciation of the ordinary ev on the part of the 
engraver’. I do not find any German scholar venturing to 
assert that @eo- in compounds was pronounced as a diphthong 
unless it was written @ev-. | 

Mr Monro then suggests—at least, such I understand to be 
his meaning—that words like BAwoxnw, oruyeiv, cxalw, kpoaiva, 
avexnxve from the. post-Homeric «nis, or the weak passive 
future puyjoecPa:, were derived by the Alexandrine poets from 
the language of the archaic period. I doubt whether he will 
find many comparative philologists to agree with him. 

Passing over Mr Monro’s supposition that Homer is older 
than the Dorian migration,—a supposition, however, which 
seems to me not only utterly untenable but also to make the 
whole history of Homeric poetry unintelligible’—I come to his 
treatment of the olisms in Homer. Here I would recom- 
mend a perusal of the careful work of Hinrichs De Homerice 
Elocutionis Vestigiis olicis, where, by the way, Mr Monro 


1 The latter alternative is supported their three tribes and already esta- 
by Zeojpow for Severum (Corp. Insc, lished in Krete, which presupposes 
8423). their previous occupation of the Pe- 


* How would he explain Od. x1x.177, loponnesus and maritime extension ? 
where we find the Dorians divided into 
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will find an answer to his question as to the Molic character of 
xév. Mr Monro further asks why dupes, types may not be 
considered Old Ionic? I answer: (1) because this is phonetic- 
ally impossible, and (2) because we know they were olic. 
As to Mr Monro’s idea that honorary epithets like auivuev or 
traditional proper names like @epairns may have been intro- 
duced into Ionic poetry directly from the spoken Molic dialects 
of the day, I can only say that it seems to me in the highest 
degree improbable. The poets of a pre-literary age are not 
likely to have gone for their honorary epithets to another 
dialect unless these epithets had already become fixed and 
stereotyped in their dialectic form. And the only conceivable 
way in which they could have become so fixed and stereotyped 
was by their having been coined and used in Aolic poetry. In 
a footnote Mr Monro quotes G. Meyer’s Griechische Grammatik ; 
but I do not think he has quite rightly understood the latter's 
meaning. Meyer does not intend to say that we do not know 
the phonetic peculiarities of the several Greek dialects and the 
forms which belong to each; a large part of his grammar is 
based on the opposite assumption ; but that the relation of the 
dialects one to the other is still in great measure disputable. 
Even this assertion, however, is carefully guarded by the next 
sentence which Mr Monro does not quote. 

I have included odiot in the list of Atticisms because 
Herodotus certainly uses ogi while the reading odice in his 
text is not placed beyond doubt, and ézrecov because the parallel 
forms in Homer (a€£ere, olce, tEov, &c.) lead me to consider it to 
have been borrowed by Attic literature from the Epic dialect. 
@ca is not supported by the genitive Oeawy, since I regard the 
latter as archaistic, not archaic. G. Meyer, imagining Geawy 
to be archaic, holds that ea was “derived from older non- 
Ionic poetry, while in Ionic @eds seems to have stood for 
both genders.” We know, however, that the word was Attic. 
Mr Monro ignores altogether the Atticisms brought forward by 
Prof. Paley, the most striking of which I have quoted, and 
which, I am now.convinced, Prof. Paley is right in regarding as 
evidences of the Periklean age. 


S—2 
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I now come to the examples of false analogy. Mr Monro’s 
question: “how do we know” that a form produced by false 
analogy “is the work of poets or rhapsodists, not of the people 
at large?” can only be answered by an examination of the false 
forms themselves. When they are modelled or supposed to be 
modelled after archaic. words and forms which had disappeared 
from common use, or after corrupted or misunderstood words 
and forms preserved in poetry, we possess the criterion that is 
required. The instances I have chosen belong to the language 
of literature not of every-day life. Mr Monro’s second question 
has been already anticipated on page 518 of my Appendix. I 
will now take his criticisms in detail. 


(1) Our interpretation of eixw differs; I think mine the 
more natural. It certainly has the support of similar forms. 


(2) Tedevryoe implies wedevyw, so I do not see the force of 
the objection. 


(3) Benfey has long since shown that the so-called second 
aorist and the imperfect are originally the same. “Ezédpadov 
is as much the imperfect of wedpadw as Erurtov is of Truro. 
Why could the-perfect aé¢paéda not be formed ? 


(4) I was wrong in saying that the futures (djo0w and 
| tuxnow existed in Homer, and am duly penitent. But though 
Tuxjow does not exist, ér¥ynoa does, which has the same value 
as ruynow for the purposes of my argument. 


(5) The “root” of @jcw is Oe-, whereas the “root” of 
éviomnow 1s oem or rather ov, not o7re. 


Mr Monro goes on to blame me for fitting Wackernagel’s 
“ingenious hypothesis” into my “general theory.” But surely 
I may be allowed to use whatever grist comes to my mill, I 
was guilty, however, of writing a misleading sentence when I 
said that “the so-called diectasis...has been proved by Mangold 
and Wackernagel to be the result of an affected archaism.” I 
meant, and ought to have said, that it has been proved by their 
researches to be so. 
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The criticisms in detatl with which Mr Monro concludes his 
article are relegated to a footnote; I have therefore appended 
my replies to them in the same form’. 


1 (1) I cannot admit Allen’s expla- 
nation of the Lokrian Fére. G. Meyer 
says in his Grammar which Mr Monro 
quotes asan authority: ‘‘ Das griechische 
Relativum lautet és, d, 6. Die beliebte 
Identificierung desselben mit dem ai. 
Relativum yds, ya, ydt scheitert an 
der einen Form Fér, die auf der 
lokrischen Inschrift von Oiantheia a 6 
als Neutrum des Pronomens steht. 
Vergeblich hat Curtius die Bedeutung 
dieses F abzuschwachen versucht.” 

(2) Iam duly thankful to Mr Monro 
for pointing out this clerical blunder. 

(3) By way of answer I would refer 
to Hinrichs: De homerice elocutionis 
Vestigiis Zolicis pp. 62, 63. 

(4) If wlovpes is not Holic, what is 
it? Its phonetic form proves that it is 
neither Ionic nor Doric, and at the 
same time justifies the usual opinion 
of scholars, which pronounces it to be 
Holic. As Mr Monro himself says, 
*‘the nearest known form is the Les- 
bian xéooupes,” and Lesbian is the 
Holic dialect nearest akin to the Molic 
dialects spoken on the mainland oppo- 
site. The Lesbian form, however, is 
more archaic than the Homeric. 

(5) We can explain the various read- 
ing épnpésar’ from éAnAdéar7’, but not 
érn\édar’ from épypédar’. *EAn\édar’ is 
further supported by éAn\éar’, which, 
however, as Mr Monro well knows, is 
an inferior reading. 

(6) Mr Monro does not say why 
Clemm ‘‘can hardly be nght.” 

(7) Prof. Paley’s explanation seems 
to me the only correct one. How does 
Mr Monro propose to get rid of the con- 
junction 7°? 

(8) Buttmann’s explanation will not 
stand, 


(9) Phonology shows that whées can 
have no real connection with the com- 
parative, as the sense and syntax of the 
passages in which it is found require. 
The only root to which the word can 
be referred is wie- “to be full,” the 
form originating in the supposed 
analogy of words like evpées. Prof. 
Paley may perhaps be right in thinking 
that the New Ionic wiefy for mdéov 
gave rise to the false interpretation of 
wAées, wAées being to wieiy as evpées to 
evpuv. 

(10) I must maintain my correctness 
in stating that according to Curtius 
the first e in the infinitives in -eew is 
historically false. "Ideiy for l5é-ev is the 
correct form ; the insertion of the jirst 
e makes it incorrect, 

(11) My explanation of éeloaro seems 
to me the less ‘‘violent” one. For 
reasons against that of Wackernagel | 
see G. Meyer, Griechische Grammatik 
p. 193. I may add that there is quite 
a long list of words in Homer (éc5va, 
éecodpevos, éelxoot &c.) in which an 
initial vowel, erroneously explained as 
‘‘prothetic,” has been introduced be- 
fore the digamma through the influence 
of false analogy. 

(12) I was thinking of words like 
kdOnuat, KkaddrepOe, to which we may 
perhaps add words like Jdedéyarae, 
decdéxaro. 

(18) A ‘‘fixed place” may still be ‘‘a 
choice of three or four” when the choice, 
as here, is further limited. What does 
Mr Monro mean by ‘‘considering the 
metrical form ”’? 

(14) I-gratefully accept Mr Monro’s 
corrections. I had already noted them 
for a second edition of Prof. Mahaffy’s 
work. But for obvious reasons I can- 
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Mr Monro’s views of the Epic dialect seem to me to be 
influenced by a previous assumption of the antiquity of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, and he is therefore anxious to explain away 
whatever appears to militate against this assumption. I do not 
think I can be justly accused of being influenced by a counter 
hypothesis, My first investigations into the Homeric dialect 
were made with a full conviction of its great antiquity, and it is 
only little by little that I have been forced by what I believe to 
be overwhelming evidence into the position I now occupy. At 
the time I wrote the Appendix to Prof. Mahaffy’s volume I 
still thought it possible to maintain that the Homeric language 
in its present form belonged in substance to the older phase of 
the Ionic dialect. I cannot do so any longer. The marks of 
conventionality and modernism are too numerous and inter- 
penetrating to be ignored, and I cannot resist the cumulative 
force of the “Periklean” Atticisms which Prof. Paley has 
brought forward. Much, as I now see, that is usually termed 
archaic is rather archaistic, metrical necessity and the affecta- 
tion of antiquity largely dominating the choice of words and 
forms’. Can anyone read Homer and Apollonius Rhodius 
together without prepossessions and prejudice, and then say 
that the language used in the two works is separated by a wide 
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not agree with what he remarks about 
Sworip. 

(15) The evidence is of course far 
too long to be given here; but it will 
be found in the works of the scholars 
who have laboured upon these Epics. 
In the case of the Nibelungen Lied and 
the Kalévala it is so notorious that I 
should have imagined it was well known 
even to Greek scholars. If the Edda 
is not an Epic, what in the world is it? 
The Kalévala seems to me to offer the 
closest possible analogy to the Iliad 
and Odyssey, especially to the latter, 
and I fancy the majority of its readers 
will be of my opinion. 

1 The Epic ala or afm may be quoted 
as an example of this. The attempt 
of Curtius to derive it from yata must 


be rejected for phonetic reasons, and 
the less said about the roots av, ai and 
the like the better. The word always 
comes at the end of a verse, and there- 
fore at once suggests the common 
phrase rarpl8a yatay (and warplé: yaly), 
which I believe formed the model for 
the new coinage ala, the 7 being sup- 
posed to be the particle ye (y’). Con- 
sequently warplios alys was formed in 
imitation of rarpléa yatay and warplde 
yaly, and the archaic word, as it was 
imagined to be because never heard 
in living speech, was introduced into 
other passages where it suited the 
metre better than yata. Hence we 
have xa0opwyevos alay, éxcxldvaras alay, 
éx’ alavy, and umrép alys. 
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interval of time? Of course, we are told that Apollonius Rho- 
dius was an “imitator,” but how do we know that Homer was 
not one too? If we would rightly understand the Epic dialect 
I believe we must regard the language of Homer not as a form 
of Old Ionic or as a model for later writers, but 2n its present 
form as the last embodiment of an artificial dialect whose roots 
go back to the lost poems of ancient Molis and which was 
nurtured and moulded by generation after generation of Ionic 
poets through long periods of time. In judging thus of the 
present text of Homer, however, I do not pretend to determine 
when the Iliad and Odyssey first took shape as independent 
poems or whether the Homer who composed them was one or 
many. 


A. H. SAYCE. 


ON SOME DIFFICULTIES IN THE PLATONIC 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


Ir we compare the teaching of the Phaedo concerning yuy7 
with that of several other Platonic dialogues, two startling 
discrepancies seem to be manifest. Grote, in his chapter on 
the Phaedo’, has with his accustomed clearness stated them 
as follows: ‘In the Phaedon, the soul is noted as the seat of 
reason, intellect, the love of wisdom or knowledge exclusively : 
all that belongs to passion and appetite is put to account of 
the body: this is distinctly contrary to the Philebus, in which 
dialogue Sokrates affirms that desire or appetite cannot belong 
to the body, but belong only to the soul....That controul, which 
in the Republic is exercised by the rational soul over the 
passionate and appetitive souls, is in the Phaedon exercised 
(though imperfectly) by the one and only soul over the body. 
In the Republic and Timaeus, the soul is a tripartite aggreg- 
ate, a community of parts, a compound: in the Phaedon, 
Sokrates asserts it to be uncompounded, making this fact a 
point in his argument?’ 

Thus the difficulties are, (1) in the Phaedo desires, fears, 
&c. are attributed to body, while in the Philebus such 


1 Grote’s Plato, vol. m p. 159 (2nd 
ed.). 
2 A third difficulty started by Grote, 
I conceive to be illusory: he says, 
‘Again in the Phaedon the soul is pro- 
nounced to be essentially uniform and 
incapable of change: as such, it i: 
placed in antithesis with the body, 
which is perpetually changing: while 


we read on the contrary in the Sym- 
posion that soul and body alike are in 
a constant and unremitting variation, 
neither one nor the other ever continu- 
ing in the same condition,’ Butin the 
passage to which he refers (Symp. 
207 p—208 B) there is no question of 
the essential nature of soul. 
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passions are expressly denied to body and attributed to soul; 
compare especially Phaedo 66 c, D with Philebus 35 c, D. 

(2) In the Phaedo the human soul 1s uniform and incom- 
posite ; in the Phaedrus, Republic, and Timaeus it appears as 
threefold and composite; whence arises the often-discussed 
question: does the argument for immortality in the Phaedo 
apply to all the three parts of soul, or to the highest only ? 

Grote’s summary method of dealing with the difficulty is 
characteristic. ‘The difference which I have here noted,’ he 
says, ‘shows how Plato modified his doctrine to suit the pur- 
pose of each dialogue. The tripartite soul would have been 
found inconvenient where the argument required that soul and 
body should be as sharply distinguished as possible :’ and more 
in the same strain. 

To those who see in Plato’s dialogues only a magnificent 
series of dissolving views this short cut to a solution may be 
altogether satisfactory ; but if we believe that they compose an 
artistic and coherent whole—in which we may trace develope- 
ment, but not contradiction—a paxpotépa mepiodos must be 
followed. It may indeed seem rash to attempt the conciliation 
of discrepancies which so many eminent authorities besides 
Grote have failed to reconcile; yet, as Sokrates says, ra Xe- 
youeva pn ovyl waytl TpoTm édéeyyew Kai pn mpoadiotacbar 
wpiv ay TWavtayxn ockomev ately Tis Tavu padOaKod éaotiv 
avdpos. 

The way to the solution of the first problem clearly lies 
through the second, which we will accordingly take first. 

It appears to me that some light may be thrown on the 
question by a closer examination of this very tripartite division 
of uy; as a preliminary to which it may be well to note 
briefly how the case stands with regard to yuy7 in the Pla- 
tonic dialogues, excluding the Republic and parts of the Timaeus 
and of the Phaedrus. 

Vuy7 then is the principle of life which vivifies the entire 
universe, interpenetrating its whole mass from centre to cir- 
cumference (72m. 36 E); she is nature’s upholder and sustainer 
(Krat. 400 4); having her motion of herself she is to all things 
that move the source and principle of motion (Phaedr. 245 c 
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cf. Laws 895 B—896 A); she is without birth or death, through 
all eternity existing (Phaedr. 245 D, E); she is the guardian of 
all that is soulless (246 B); she is divine, deathless, spiritual, 
uniform, indissoluble, self-identical, changeless (Phaedo 808); 
akin to the ideas and coeternal with them (79 D, 92D); the 
only seat of reason (Soph. 249 A); the one cause and means of 
communion between the ideal and material worlds (Phileb. 
28 cseq. where vois is identified with the aitia ths plEews). 
The human soul is derived from the universal soul (Phileb. 30 a), 
differing only in the inferior purity of its substance (Zim. 41 D 
cf. Phileb. 29 B, C.); 1t possesses, as we gather from the Phaedo 
and Phaedrus, conscious and individual immortality; it is an 
indwelling essence distinct from the body but by some mys- 
terious union informing and controlling it; it apprehends 
sensible objects by means of the bodily organs (Theaet. 184 D) ; 
and it alone, by virtue of its affinity with the ideas, has the 
power of contemplating pure being and absolute truth (Phaedo 
66). 

In all this we find that yuy7, whether universal or par- 
ticular, is treated as a substance, one and indivisible: and so it 
is everywhere in Plato, except in the passages I am coming to 
consider, the single principle of life, sensation, and thought. It 
is certainly not a little strange, if in three of the Platonic 
dialogues there exists a theory of wvy7 totally at variance 
with this conception ; which is not one belonging to a particular 
period but is constantly occurring throughout the whole series 
of Plato’s writings; and this strangeness is the more startling 
when we observe that in these three dialogues themselves the 
- usual conception is also apparent. 

It is in the celebrated allegory of the Phaedrus that we are 
first brought face to face with the difficulty. The individual 
soul, of god or man, is likened to a car driven by a charioteer 
and drawn by two steeds, one noble, spirited, and docile, the 
other lustful, vicious, and intractable. The meaning of this 
similitude, clear enough from the context, is fully explained in 
Republic 434—441, where we have the soul divided into a 
AoyloTixoy and an ddAoryov eldos, the droyov being subdivided 
into Ovpoedes and éeriOvpnrixov. The soul thus appears com- 
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pounded of three distinct parts or kinds, rational, emotional, 
appetitive: in describing them Plato uses indifferently the 
words eidos, yévos, and ywépos—cf.. Republic 435 c, 441 0, 444 B— 
but no expression of Plato’s, I think, warrants Grote in speak- 
ing of three souls’. 

But if this is really so, what are the consequences? Let us 
turn to the Phaedo. At first the mutually complementary 
arguments of avtamddocis and avayynois seemed to carry 
conviction to us; yet presently we feel that even their com- 
bined persuasion has no charm potent enough to dispel our 
fear lest the soul that passes forth of the body on a stormy 
night be blown asunder and scattered like smoke on the blast: 
the child in us can only be soothed with the assurance that the 
soul is not compounded of parts, therefore into parts it cannot 
be resolved; that it shares the nature of the ideas and there- 
fore shares their eternity. But now our soul that was incom- 
posite and uniform and like to true being has turned out to be 
composite and triform and therefore as unlike true being as 
can well be conceived. The downfall of the argument is utter 
and ruinous; we are left hopelessly wondering whether all the 
parts survive the body, or one, or two; and if more than one, 
whether in union or apart; if the ér:@upnrixoy survives, what 
does the soul's release from the body profit her? finally whether 
the argument that has betrayed us on so important a point be 
altogether faithless, and our soul die utterly with the body. 
It has been maintained that the Phaedo deals with the dAo- 
ytorixoy eldos alone; but there is not one word in the dialogue 
which countenances the supposition that Plato is using the 
term yvy7) in a more restricted sense than elsewhere; nor 
does he anywhere show an inclination to confine the title to the © 
highest el5os. I cannot but regard this explanation as a forlorn 
hope. Apart also from the subject of immortality, we are laid 


1 Compare Aristotle Nic. Eth.1 xiii xvuprdv xal 7d xotdov, ober Stapdper wpds 
9, 10. olov 7d nev droyov airis elvac 7) 7d rapov, Here we may remark that 
be Abyor Exor. raira sé wérepov Suwpiorae Aristotle does not regard the distinc- 
xadawep Ta Too ouuaros wopia kal way 7d tion between adoyor and Ao-yor Exov as 
pepurroyv, 7 TH rdyy bv0 daly axwpicra —s necessarily implying parts, 
meguxora xaOdrep dy rq wepipepela 7d 
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open to some inconvenient metaphysical questions : for instance, 
what is the essential difference between these parts of yuyy ? 
what the nature of their union? what the common principle 
by virtue of which they are all termed wuyn’? I cannot be- 
lieve that Plato intended to set his scholars adrift on such a 
sea of perplexity as this; still less, as Zeller? would have us 
suppose, that 1t is a question which Plato doubtless never defi- 
nitely set before himself; which at least he has done nothing 
to answer. 

But in one or other of these conclusions we must, I think, 
have acquiesced, had Plato never written the Timacus. The 
account given in that dialogue still remains for consideration ; 
and this, whilé at first sight it seems to plunge us even deeper 
in perplexity, really in my belief gives us the clue that shall 
guide us out of the maze. This passage (Timaeus 69 C seq.) has 
such an important bearing on the question that it may be well 
to translate some part of it in full. 

‘And the created gods following the creator’s example, 
when they had received from him an immortal principle of 
soul, went on to frame about it a mortal body, and all this 
body they gave it to ride in: moreover they enclosed within 
the walls of the body another kind of soul, even that which is 
mortal, having in itself dire inevitable passions—first pleasure, 
the strongest allurement of evil, then pains that scare away 
good things; rashness also and fear, two thoughtless counsellors; 
wrath hard to assuage and hope that lightly leads astray—all 
these forcibly they mingled with reasonless sensation and love 
that ventures all things, and so they composed the mortal kind 
of soul. Wherefore, in awe of defiling the divine, but so far as 
needs must be, they lodge the mortal kind apart from the 
divine in another chamber of the body ; and between the head and 
the breast they constructed an isthmus to sunder them, placing 
the neck in the midst that they might be separate. So in the 
breast and the chest, as it is called, they confined the mortal 
part of the soul. And seeing that one part of it was of higher, 
another of lower nature, they built a wall across the hollow of 


1 Compare Aristotle de anima 1 v 24—27; m1 ix. 
2 Gesch. d. gr. Phil. 1 i p. 717, 3rd ed. 
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the chest, as if they were marking off separate apartments for 
women and for men, setting the midriff as a partition between 
them. That part of the soul which shares courage and spirit, 
since it is warlike, they placed nearer the head between the 
midriff and the neck, that it might be within hearing of the 
reason and might aid it in forcibly restraining the tribe of 
lusts, whenever they would not willingly obey the signal and 
word of command issued from the citadel’.’ 

I have translated so much verbatim, in order to bring out 
clearly the highly figurative character of the passage. In 70 D 
Plato describes the position of the émriOuynrixdv as follows: 
‘That portion of the soul which lusts after meat and drink 
and all things which because of the body’s nature it needs, 
they placed between the midriff and the boundary at the navel, 
constructing in all this region as it were a manger for sus- 
tenance of the body; and herein they chained it like a wild 
beast, which nevertheless must be reared in union with the 
rest, if a mortal race were to be at all.’ 

Zeller, interpreting this passage literally (p. 715 seq.), 
asserts roundly that these three forces are not different forms 
of energy but actually different parts of the soul, to which Plato 
shall even assign separate positions in space. I believe that 
most of Plato’s commentators, from Aristotle downwards, have got 
into trouble by failing to realise that the Timaeus is not only a 
profound philosophical speculation but also one of the most 
fanciful of fairy tales. Zeller, though he has elsewhere shown 
himself fully alive to this, has, J think, been here forgetful of 
it, and has thus failed to reach Plato's meaning. Moreover 
while he naturally feels that the passage, as he understands it, 
leads to grave difficulties (p. 717), he does not seem adequately 
to appreciate the irreconcilable inconsistencies it involves. 

For to the difficulties before mentioned as attaching to the 
triform nature of yuy7 this passage adds two still more hope- 
less perplexities: (1) the three parts, as Zeller says, have 
distinct locations in specified regions of the body; all three 


1 Compare with this Politicus 809 c. pocapdévn Secu, pera 82 To Oetoy ro 
mwpGrov pev kara Td Evyyeves To aevyevés Swoyeves abruy alts avPpwalvas. 
dy rhs puyns avrwy pépos Oelww tvvap- 
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therefore, it would seem, have extension in space; yet Plato 
has again and again told us that soul is immaterial: (2) the 
two inferior parts are declared to be mortal. This does not 
seem to have given Plato's interpreters much anxiety, but surely 
a more startling statement could not proceed from his mouth; 
indeed in what possible sense of the two words Plato can use 
the combination Oynrn yruyn I am utterly at a loss to imagine. 
It is, if possible, a more absolute contradiction in terms than 
mop Yuypov or even aptia tpids. If wvyn, that is vital prin-. 
ciple, can die in any case, what becomes of the final argument 
in the Phaedo? what is the end of all Plato’s endeavour to 
discover some stable and permanent object of knowledge? 
oYoAR yap dv tt Gdro POopay py Sexorro, et ye TO aOavarov 
aidtov dv dOopay déEerar, Again in the Phaedrus (245 p) it is 
positively asserted that all soul is immortal, rdoa yuyn adava- 
tos; and this only a few lines before the tripartite nature of 
the soul appears in full developement: that is to say Plato first 
affirms without limitation that all soul is immortal and imme- 
diately afterwards describes it as consisting of a mortal and 
immortal part united. 

We are therefore driven to choose between the following 
suppositions: (1) Plato has directly contradicted himself on a 
point of the gravest importance ; (2) the term yvy7 is used by 
him in different senses ; (3) the expression Ovnrop eldos yuyns is 
to be explained so as to harmonise with Plato’s other state- 
ments on the subject. The first must, I think, be dismissed 
without ceremony: it is surely incredible that the greatest and 
most careful of all original thinkers, on a point which he had so 
much at heart and on which he bestowed so much pains, bas un- 
consciously fallen into so obvious and glaring an inconsistency. 
Secondly, if the Ovnrov eldos be a different substance or sub- 
stances from the a@avarov, what is this substance? a question 
which to ask is inevitable, to answer, I think, impossible. For 
what right has this mortal substance to share the name of Wuyn, 
whose essence is immortality? we have between spirit and 
matter a third substance, sharing, as it seems, the properties of 
matter—for it is extended and perishable—but classed under 
the same title as spirit. As the origin of emotions and appetites 
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it is a source of motion: either then its motion is of itself or 
from without: if of itself it cannot be mortal, for the self-moved 
is immortal; if from without, it cannot be yvyy, for the essence 
of yruy7 is self-motion. We are thus forced to adopt the only 
remaining alternative ; which amounts to this. It is not yuy7 
which is mortal, but certain activities of yuvy7 in certain rela- 
tions which are terminable and determined by separation from 
matter; we must accept, in fact, the conclusion which Zeller 
rejects, that the three parts are not ‘verschiedene Theile’, but 
‘verschiedene Thatigkeitsformen ’, or modes of operation. To be 
more explicit: all soul, as such, is eternal and uniform, nor are 
there more kinds of soul than one. But soul when it enters 
into union with matter is forced more or less to operate through 
matter ; and the names given to this combined action of soul 
and matter are Ouyos and ériOupia. Therefore Quvpoedées and 
érrtOupntixoy are expressions for soul in certain material rela- 
tions; and as the connexion of soul with body is terminable, 
Oupoedés and émiOvyntixdy, as such, are perishable. But this 
does not mean that the vital principle, which in its material 
connexion assumes these forms, is perishable, but only that the 
relation is temporary : yruy7 exists as yuy7 eternally; as émiOv- 
pntixoy and Ovpoerdés only so long as its connexion with matter 
continues. 

This view will, I think, be found to agree entirely with 
Plato’s whole teaching on the subject. It must be remembered 
that the two lower eiéy of soul are found only in conjunction 
with matter. Even the gods, to whom all three parts are 
attributed, are corporeal: a god is a@dvaroy te Cov, Exov pév 
aruyny éyov &€ sda, Tov ael 5& ypovoy tradta Evyreduxora 
(Phaedr. 246 D)*: only, as their bodies are more ethereal, their 
soul is more free to act independently ; consequently in them 
reason ig supreme. Similarly in the Phaedo, in proportion as 
the soul withdraws herself from communion with the body, 
pure reason predominates over the earthly and sensual appetites. 
All this is perfectly reasonable, if we conceive soul as a single 
essence, constrained in certain circumstances to work through 


1 Even in their case the connexion _tinuance depends upon the will of the 
has no inherent permanence: itscon- creator (Timaeus 41 a). 
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matter; but surely Plato did not mean that soul, being when 
apart from body a uniform essence, on entrance into a material 
abode all at once annexes two inferior substances, being parts of 
itself and yet essentially different. 

It is well also to bear in mind that although the three eid7 
are commonly spoken of as three coordinate parts of soul, the 
main division is really twofold, Aeyiorscov and dAoyoy as ex- 
pressed in the Republic, aOavaroy and @vnrov in the Timaeus ; 
this is appropriately represented in the Phaedrus by the driver 
and pair of horses. This is important to notice; since, were the 
three divisions coordinate, the view I am here maintaining 
would involve serious difficulty. As it is, the distinction be- 
tween Ouyoedés and ériOupntexoy is simply a classification of 
the operations of soul through body. 

The general physical application of this theory is perfectly 
simple. All living things derive their life from a single uniform 
principle, that is soul. In the gods, if such there be, soul 
possesses the highest state of freedom compatible with material 
existence: bodily affections they must have, since they are 
corporeal; but, owing to the predominance of spirit over matter, 
their affections are entirely controlled by the reason: in man, 
since soul is bound in a much closer union with matter, the 
power of reason is greatly diminished, while that of the passions 
is proportionately increased ; still the philosopher, whose whole 
life is a ‘study of death’, can so far abstract his soul from its 
bodily connexion as to attain a considerable degree of intellec- 
tual freedom. In the lower animals, as we descend the scale, 
the implication of soul with matter becomes more and more 
complete, and in proportion as the reasoning power decreases 
the purely animal impulses predominate; till in plants all we 
find of life is a mere faculty of growth. But the reason of a 
god and the growth of a moss are alike operations of one and 
the same vital principle; in one case acting in almost complete 
independence of matter, in the other inextricably entangled 
with it. 7 

The view that by @vnrov eldos yruyns Plato means not 
a mortal kind of soul but a terminable mode of soul’s exist- 
_ ence is thus, I think, shown to be in harmony with his general 
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teaching and to release us from grave difficulties. And surely 
it cannot be argued that in this passage of the Timaeus—one of 
the most figurative passages of Plato’s most allegorical dia- 
logue—we are compelled to understand every phrase with 
verbal literalness. It would be as reasonable to maintain that 
Plato meant us to accept literally the account of soul’s con- 
struction by the dnyovpyos, involving its composition out of 
three elements and its beginning in time; both of which are 
directly contradictory of Plato’s theory of foul 

It follows from what has been said that the question 
whether the reasoning in the Phaedo refers to all the parts 
of the soul or not is quite beside the mark. Plato has ignored 
the threefold division, not, as Grote says, because it would 
have been inconvenient, but because his argument is entirely 
unaffected by it. His demonstration applies of course to soul 
as such, not to particular relations of soul. The vital prin- 
ciple, of which the O@upoedés and ériOupnrixey are manifesta- 
tions in conjunction with matter, exists eternally; but @uyoec- 
dé¢ and érvOupnrixoy themselves are merely temporary modes 
of its operation. The whole difficulty vanishes with the 
notion that Plato held the existence of more than one kind 
of soul. 

If this solution of Grote’s second difficulty be accepted, the 
explanation of the first is easy. In the Phaedo Plato is dealing 
with soul as such, with which bodily appetites, &c. have 
nothing to do: these belong to soul in its corporeal relation, 
and can only affect it through such relation. Consequently 
from this standpoint of the Phaedo Plato is perfectly justified in 
attributing such passions to body; because they arise from the 
union of soul with body. Any closer investigation of their 
nature would have been foreign to his purpose: and Plato 
always likes to do one thing at once. In the Philebus on the 
other hand we are specially concerned to examine scientifically 
into the nature of pleasures and desires; and they are accord- 
ingly attributed to soul. But the discrepancy is only apparent. 
In the Phaedo they are assigned to body, because they can- 
not affect soul except when it is in connexion with matter ; 
in the Philebus to soul, because matter as such is insensate, 

Journal of Philology. vou. x. 9 
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The latter statement is more exactly scientific, but it could 
not have been made in the Phaedo without raising irrelevant 
issues. In both the meaning is the same; that is, desires and 
passions are phenomena belonging to a conjunction of soul 
with body: inasmuch as the soul is the seat of these passions, 
they are properly assigned to soul; inasmuch as body is a ne- 
cessary condition of their existence, they may be said to belong 
to body. 

The easy explanation thus obtained of apparently so grave 
an inconsistency is, I think, another strong piece of evidence 
for the solution proposed of our former problem, Indeed, 
except on the supposition that soul, notwithstanding the figura- 
tive descriptions of it in the Phaedrus, Republic, and Timaeus, 
is a simple substance, F do not see how any psychological 
theory can be attributed to Plato, which he could conceivably 
have constructed. This view is also, I believe, not without 
important application to the theory of ideas; but A is far 
beyond the limits of the present inquiry. 

I conclude with a brief summary of the preceding argu- 
ment :— 

The difficulties are two: (1) in the Phaedo émiOuplas 
are attributed to body, in the Philebus to soul: (2) in the 
Phaedo soul is simple, in the Phaedrus, Republic, and Timaeus 
it is triform. <I have endeavoured to solve both problems in 
the following way: 

In Timaeus 69 c—72 D, we have a @efov eldos and a Ovntov 
eldos of Wuyn: of which Oeioy =royiorixdy, Ovnrov = Ovpoes- 
dés and ériOupnrixov. Now rruy7 as such is a@avarov; 
therefore the word @ynroy can only refer to a particular rela- - 
tion of uy) and odya, or operation of wuy7) through copa. 
@upoedés therefore and éwiOuyntixdy are not different parts of 
‘abuxn but only names for different modes of its action through 
coma: thus Odupoedés and éwriOupntinov are Ovnta, because, 
when the conjunction between yuy7 and cada ceases, they 
cease also. 

Thus, (1) the apparent discrepancy between the Phaedo 
and the Philebus is reconciled. In the one éOuplat are 
ascribed to oda, because arising from the conjunction of 
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yuy and oadpa; in the other they are more accurately as- 
cribed to yuy7, because they are an affection of yuy7 through 
oa@pa: (2) the argument of the Phaedo is entirely unaffected 
by the threefold division. All soul is simple, uniform, and 
indestructible; but in connexion with body it assumes certain 
phases which are temporary and only exist in relation to body. 
Thus though the ér:Oupntixdy and Oupoedes as such are not 
immortal, because they depend for their continuance upon 
body, which is mortal; yet the vital principle, which under such 
conditions assumes these forms, is immortal and continues to 
exist, though not necessarily in the same mode, For the 
modes in which vital force acts under temporary conditions 
are transitory, but the acting force itself is changeless and 
eternal. 


R. D. ARCHER-HIND. 


ON PLATO'S REPUBLIC VI 509 p sqq. 


Mr H. Sipa@wicx’s excellent article in the Journal of Phil- 
ology 11 96—103 is still, so far as I know, the best statement of 
the received interpretation of the last pages of Republic v1 and of 
the difficulties which beset it. But his remarks are offered “ with 
a view less to solve the difficulties of the passage, than to de- 
fine them more clearly than has yet been done,” and accordingly 
cannot be considered final. In the present paper (which would 
hardly have been written but for Mr Sidgwick’s) I propose to 
review the passage together with its context and to offer some 
suggestions for its interpretation. On a future occasion I hope 
to comment upon the metaphysical portion of the Philebus, and 
to institute a’comparison of the ontologies of the two dialogues 
such as Mr Sidgwick’s concluding paragraph seems to invite. 


§1 THE LINE. 


In the pages preceding those which specially concern me 
Socrates has illustrated his theory of the supremacy of the avro 
aya0cv, the origin of Being and of Knowledge, by comparing it 
to the sun, which in the visible world’ is the origin of Becoming 
and of Light. He now 509D proceeds at Glaucon’s request to 
amplify and complete the similitude of the sun (rv rep) roy 
HrALov dpocornra). Let us suppose, he says, the visible world 


1 That cparov isnot tobeconfounded to guard against this misconception. 
with alcOyréy, might perhaps be as- It is only in the case of sight, he there 
sumed; but as commentators have tells us, notin that of the other senses, 
supposed thé whole region of sense to that there is a rplrov which will serve 
be referred to, it may be well to note as an elxdy of the at’rd dyaGéy. 
that at 507 o sqq. Plato has endeavoured 
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presided over by the sun and the intelligible world presided 
over by the avré ayadv to be respectively represented by the 
two segments of an unequally divided line, and let us further 
divide each of the two segments similarly. to the whole line. 
The four segments thus obtained may be taken to represent, in 
respect of comparative clearness or truth,— 
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1 Images, i.e. (1) shadows and (2) reflections in water, &c. 


2 Things by which images are cast, whether (1) products 
of art or (2) products of nature. 


3 That which the soul studies (a) descending from hypo- 
theses to a concluston, (b) by the aid of visibles treated as 
images. : 


4 That which the soul studies (a) ascending from bypo- 
theses to a principle which is not hypothetical, (b) by the aid 
not of images but of forms’, 


At this point I pause to comment. According to Mr Sidg- 
wick, who assumes at the outset that “the universe is compared 
to a quadripartite line,” “We have (omitting the fourth seg- 
ment as of no metaphysical importance) three processes of 
apprehension carefully distinguished : and corresponding to the 
first and third two sets of objects, material things and e/é7. We 
naturally expect therefore a set of objects intermediate between 
the two corresponding to the intermediate process.” Just such 
an intermediate set of objects we have, thinks Mr Sidgwick 
with the commentators in general’, in the pa@npatixa men- 


1 Until it is possible to arrive at a 
distinct conception of the two sorts of 
yonrév, I shall sometimes for the sake 
of brevity speak of them as ‘the in- 
ferior vonréy’ and ‘the superior vonrév’ 
respectively, but I shall mean by these 
terms no more than ‘the object of the 
inferior intellectual method’ and ‘the 
object of the superior intellectual 
method.’ 

3 Unter dér diavora oder jee Aas 
versteht Plato (wie auch Brandis 


annimmt) ausschliesslich die mathe- 
matische Wissenschaft; er selbst sagt 
diess Rep. v1, 510 8 f. 511, of. aus- 
driicklich.” Zeller Gesch. d. gr. Ph. 
11 i 5387. ‘*Da Plato jedoch das 
Mathematische und zwar zunichst die 
Zahlen, wie wir sehen werden, fiir We- 
senheiten hielt,diein der Mitte zwischen 
dem sinnlich Wahrnehmbaren und 
den Ideen, so hat er unter jenen so- 
genannten Wissenschaften oder Kiin- 
sten doch wohl lediglich die mathema- 


@ 
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tioned by Aristotle metaphysics 1 6 § 4, 987 b 14, though, as 
Mr Sidgwick himself acutely remarks, “the language” [of 510 p] 
“in no way supports this interpolation of intermediate objects.” 
So far Mr Sidgwick. The obvious, and, I think, fatal, objection 
to this interpretation is that it leaves one of the four segments 
unexplained. By way of answer to this objection Professor 
Jowett suggests (1) that “Plato had been led by the love of 
analogy to make four terms instead of three,” and (2) that “each 
lower sphere is the multiplication of the preceding”; im other 
words, that the proportionals are a, ar, ar’, ar’, so that when 
the superfluous a (the first segment) is omitted, it may still be 
true that ar is to ar* as ar’ is to a7’, i.e. that sensibles are to 
intermediates as intermediates are to ideas. But these incon- 
sistent suggestions do not dispose of the objection: for (1) three 
proportionals would have satisfied Plato’s love of proportion just 
as well as four; and (2) the proportionals are not, as Professor 
Jowett assumes, and apparently Mr Sidgwick also, a, ar, ar’, 
ar’, but, as Whewell has pointed out (Philosophy of Discovery 
p. 444) a, ar, ar, ar’, so that when a is omitted, the three 
remaining terms do not give the relation supposed by Professor 
. Jowett and Mr Sidgwick between sensibles, intermediates, and 
ideas, It would seem then that the introduction of the first 
segment is unmeaning, and worse than unmeaning, on the 
assumption that “the universe is compared to a quadripartite 
line”; and it may therefore be worth while to inquire whether 
this assumption is necessary or justifiable. 


tischen verstanden und sie fiir die telndenDenkenszureichend.”’ Brandis 
ausschliesslichen gehalten, bei denen Gesch. d. gr.- rim. Ph. 11 i 272, 
das hypothetische Verfahren des vermit- 


**Zusammenfassend schematisirt Plato Rep. 509 ff. und 588 f. in folgender 
Weise : 
A, OBJECTE. 
Nonrdv yévos (ovcla). 
"Téa. | Maé@nuarckd. 


‘Oparcv yévos (vyévents). 
Zwpara. | Elxoves. 





B. ERKENNTNISSWEISEN. 


Noners. Adéta. 
Nods (oder vdnors ; | 
oder érirriu7). Acavota. Iiores. | Elxacla. 


Ueberweg Grundriss d. Gesch. d. Ph. 1 132. 
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Let us return to the preceding context. When at 506 & 
Glaucon challenges Socrates to give at all events a popular 
account of the aya@ov, such as that which he has previously 
given of the virtues, Socrates professes his inability to do so, 
but declares himself willing to explain his notion of it by refer- 
ence to its éxyovos, the sun, which (not in the whole sensible 
world but) in the visible world is 6uotoraros éxeivp. Now it is 
plain that the sun is “of no metaphysical importance,” except 
so far as it illustrates the Platonic Socrates’s notion of the avré 
aya0ov; and, as in what he says about the quadripartite line 
Socrates is amplifying and completing ty wep) tov HdALoy 
oz0v0TnTa, and indeed, when he resumes his discourse, is careful 
to repeat that the sun presides over the oparoy just as the 
ayaQoy presides over the vonrdv, it would appear that both the 
lower segments, not one only, are devoid of “metaphysical 
importance,” except so far as they help us to understand the 
relation between the two higher segments. We have then here 
what may be called (in imitation of Aristotle) an eixay xar’ 
avaoyiav— as images of things are to things imaged, so is the 
inferior vonrov to the superior voyroy, the popular distinction 
between-images of things and things imaged, oporwGév and 6 
w01w0n 510 B, being used to explain the metaphysical distinc- 
tion between the respective objects of the inferior and the 
superior intellectual methods. 

Now if the object of the inferior intellectual method is to 
the object of the superior intellectual method as an image or 
reflection of a thing is to the thing itself—in other words, 
if the inferior vontovy may be regarded as an image or reflec- 
tion of the superior vontov, it would seem that the objects 
of the two sorts of intellectual method. are not distinct exist- 
ences, but the same existences viewed in the one case in- 
directly and in the other case directly. Thus as soon as we 
discard the assumption that “the universe is compared to a 
quadripartite line,” and recognize the purely illustrative cha- 
racter of the first and second proportionals,—for the four 
segments are only four proportionals geometrically expressed,— 
all reference to ‘the intermediates’ of the metaphysics (which 
differ from the ideas in that each of them is a wodda and 
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not ‘a &y*) disappears, and with it the inconsistency which Mr 
Sidgwick finds between “the symmetry of the theory” and 
“the language of the passage.” 

But what are the two objects related to one another as 
thing to image? That the superior object is the idea, is indi- 
cated at 510 BD 511 B, and is indeed generally acknowledged. 
What then is the inferior object, ‘the image or reflection of the 
idea’? In the case of every group of particulars to which we 
give the same name, we assume the separate existence of an 
‘ idea in which these particulars participate. This idea is the 
whole completed connotation of the name, as it would be 
understood by omniscience, hypostasized. Now the general 
notion is the connotation of the name as we imperfectly under- 
stand it, not hypostasized. For example, the idea of sulphur 
is, hypostasized, the whole sum of the properties, known and 
unknown, which are common to specimens of sulphur: the 
general notion of sulphur includes, not hypostasized, so many 
of these as are known to us. The general notion is therefore 
not the idea, nor a correct and complete representation of the 
idea, but an incorrect and incomplete representation of it. 
May we not assume, apart from any indications to be found in 
Plato’s account of the methods of investigation, that by ‘the 
image of the idea’ he means the general notion *? 

The view which I take of the significance of the several 
segments of the line finds, I think, some confirmation in the 
well known chapter of the Phaedo descriptive of the Platonic 
Socrates's aspirations and failures. Having in the course of 
his physical researches learnt to draw a distinction between 
‘cause’ and ‘condition,’ the word ‘cause’ being properly used 
only in the sense of ‘final cause,’ Socrates was astonished to 
find that Anaxagoras, when he had arrived at the notion of an 
intelligent author of all things by whom chaos was reduced to 
order, did not complete his theory by providing an dyaov 


- 1 Hereafter I shall have something 2 The elxéves of 402 a are, I conceive, 
to say about 510 o—xz, where the to be understood in the same sense. 
mathematical object, e.g. ‘the reflec Of the dayrdcuara dy Uaacw of 516 a 
tion’ of the avré rpl-ywvor, is recognized 53281 shall have something to say 
as a part of the inferior vonrép. presently. 
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which the intelligent author of all things should seek’, He had 
expected Anaxagoras, when he wished to assign the cause of 
anything, to show that ‘it is best that the thing in question 
should be as it is,’ the cause of each thing being 10 éxaorT@ 
BéXrtcrov, and the cause of all things 16 xowov wadow ayabov. 
Anaxagoras however had done nothing of the sort, and Socrates 
had not succeeded in supplying the deficiency. He found 
himself therefore obliged to have recourse to another line of 
inquiry, though he had never abandoned his conviction that a 
really satisfactory theory of the universe must be teleological. 
Now in the passage above summarized, although the phrase- 
ology of the theory of ideas is carefully avoided, the supremacy 
of the aya0dv is as distinctly asserted as anywhere in the 
- republic*. In both places it is the origin both of Being and of 
Knowledge. The main doctrine of the two passages being thus 
the same, the resemblance of the next following sentences in 
the Phaedo to the sentences in the republic already considered 
can hardly be without significance. The investigation of things 
(Svra), we read at 99 D, having proved a failure, Socrates now 
proceeded to study their reality (rav évrev thy adyjOeav) in 
definitions (Adyot), just as an astronomer, fearing to be blinded 
if he watches an eclipse of the sun directly, observes its image 
reflected in water. It will be seen that we have here an eixadpy 
Kar avadoylav—as an image of the sun is to the sun, so are 
Adyot to Svta—which eixdv resembles the avadoyia in the 


1 It would seem that here at any 
rate the aya0déy is not to be identified 
with vols, of whose operations it is 
the ov f&vexa. ; 

3 Mr Sidgwick however, who takes 
no notice of the indications of doctrine 
contained in the criticism of Anaxa- 
goras, is of a different opinion. ‘*There” 
{sc. Phaedo c. xurx], he says, ‘“‘ Plato’s 
ontology is obviously in a different 
phase, as ro ayaGoy (here placed at 
the summit) is ranked indiscriminately 
with other ¢f3y that Socrates supposes 
(vrorl#era:).” But asin the republic, 
in which dialogue its supremacy is 


admitted, the idea of good is repeatedly 
(476 a 484 p 507 B 531 c 638 &) 
ranked indiscriminately with other 
ideas, this can be no reason for de- 
nying its supremacy in the Phaedo. 
In fact, although as compared with 
other ideas the idea of good occupies a 
higher position, as compared with par- 
ticulars if may be ranked with the 
rest. Compare republic v1 509 B, where 
the ayaGov is placed éréxewa rys ovclas, 
with vir 518 p 526 £, where it is spoken 
of as Tov Gyros TO gpavdraroy and ro 
evdatnovéoraroy Tov Svros, 
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sixth book of the republic and countenances the views above 
taken, both of the relation in which the first and second pro- 
portionals stand to the third and fourth, and of the significance 
of the third proportional’. 


§2 Tue Cave 


That ‘the line’ and ‘the cave’ are intimately connected, is 
obvious : indeed it is expressly asserted at 517 B, Tavrny roivuy, 
nv & éyo, Thy eixova, © pire TAavxwv, rpocamréov &tracay 
Tois éumpoobev Aeyopevors. It will therefore be well to inquire 
whether the results so far obtained in regard to the line accord 
with the allegory which opens the seventh book. 

If we tabulate the objects successively seen by the prisoners 
together with a conjectural interpretation of those objects, 
placing the imagery of the allegory on our left, and the signifi- 
cation on our right, we have (exclusive of details with which I 
am not now concerned)— | 


Within the Cave dofacrdy 
Shadows of statuettes of things= particulars as apprehended by the senses. 


Statuettes of things = particulars as they are (or become) in them- 
selves, 
Without the Cave vonroy 
Reflections of things = objects of the inferior intellectual method. 


Things themselves = objects of the superior intellectual method. 


That ‘shadows of statuettes of things’ stand for ‘ particulars as 
apprehended by the senses,’ and therefore that ‘statuettes of 
things’ stand for ‘particulars as they are in themselves,’ almost 
every reader® will take for granted: that ‘reflections of things’ 


1 It would appear that dra generally, 
not dvrws éyra as opposed to ycyvd- 
peva, are here contrasted with ddyor. 
Hence I am careful not to identify the 
dvadoyla of this passage with the 
avadoyla of the sixth book of the re- 
public. The commentators with one 
accord assume that yryvdueva as op- 
posed to dyrws dyra are here con- 
trasted with Adyo.. This limitation 
seems to me inconsistent with So- 
crates’s narrative of his search for the 


dya6cv as well as with the parallel pas- 
sages. | 

2 Professor Jowett however makes 
“the shadows” and ‘‘the images” [i.e. 
the statuettes which cast the shadows] 
‘*correspond—the first, to the realm 
of fancy and poetry,—the second, to 
the world of sense.”’ This interpreta- 
tion seems to be precluded by the 
description, 516 c—n, of the mental 
condition of the prisoner, when his 
gaze is turned for the first time from ~ 
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are equivalent to the inferior voyréy of the sixth book, cannot 
be doubted, since ‘the contemplation of reflections of things in 
water’ must stand for the mpozraséea, which again includes the 
sciences or arts mentioned in 510 c and 511 c (cf. 533 D) as 
employing the inferior intellectual method: and that ‘things 
themselves’ stand for the superior vonrov, is certain, since in 
both passages the bighest object is expressly assigned to dialec- 
tic 511 c 534 D 536 ¢. 

Let us now seek in this tabular statement of the allegory 
the four terms of the original avadoyla. If, as Mr Sidgwick 
assumes, “the universe is compared” fin 509 D sq.] “to a 
.quadripartite line,” the four segments should all be found on 
the right of the page, sensibles standing second : if however, as 
I have supposed, the first and second terms of the avadoyla 
merely illustrate the relation between the third and fourth 
terms, we shall expect the first and second terms to occupy the 
third and fourth places on the left of the page, the third and 
fourth terms as before occupying the third and fourth places on 
its right. Now on Mr Sidgwick’s assumption the old difficulty ~ 
meets us again—‘the shadows of statuettes of things’ are 
superfluous. On the other hand the requirements of my theory 
are perfectly satisfied, reflections (ra év Trois téact havtTacpara) 
having been expressly mentioned at 510 a as a species of eixoves, 
and the ‘things themselves’ (avra) of the allegory being 
obviously capable of identification with the {a Kai way to 
gutevtov of 510 A. Thus the dvadoryla of the former passage, 


‘shadows of statuettes of things’ to avroy amwopely re a xal ryeioOa ra 
‘statuettes of things,’ as itis not easy rére spwyeva adnOéorepa a Ta viv 


to see why the transition from ‘‘the 
realm of fancy and poetry” to ‘the 
world of sense” should occasion dropla, 
nor why the former should seem ‘more 
real’ than the latter. On the other 
hand if the repayuwy?) or reprorpogy is 
the discovery, under the influence of 
such an f\eyxos a8 is applied to the 
young Theaetetus in the dialogue called 
by his name, that sensation is not ob- 
jectively true, nothing could be more 
appropriate than the question ovx olec 


Serxvdpeva. ; 

It is remarkable that Professor 
Jowett, who sees that “the reflec- 
tions in water” of the seventh book 
are “the abstractions or universals 
of sense, of which the mathemati- 
cal sciences furnish the type,” should 
have given in the sixth book an en. 
tirely different meaning to the third 
segment. That the two passages must 
not be inconsistently explained, seems 
to me certain. 
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as I understand it, gives us in a compendious form so much of 
the allegory of the seventh book as lies without the cave, 
together with its interpretation. 

While however the scene within the cave is not represented 
in the dvadoyia of the sixth book, this part of the allegory with 
its interpretation may be expressed in a similar dvadoyia, . 
namely, as images (in this case, shadows of statuettes) are to 
things (in this case, statuettes) so are particulars as appre- 
hended by the senses to particulars as they are in themselves. 
Indeed we have been told at 510 A that eixéves include rpdérov 
peev oxids (i.e. the shadows in the cave) ére:ta ra év tots dace 
davracpara (i.e. the reflections outside the cave), and that to. 
the second term of the avadoyia belong both toa xal wav 7d 
gurevtov (i.e. avrd outside the cave) and To cxevaorev ryévos 
(i.e. the dvéplayres «.1.d. in the cave) ; so that we are prepared 
images of things sae: 

things imaged 
as the words ‘images’ and ‘things’ are of no “metaphysical 
importance,” may be employed to illustrate the difference 
between the two sorts of sensible as well as that between the 
two sorts of intelligible’. 


for the double occurrence of the ratio 


sages OF UaINgS is common to the dva- 
things imaged 

Aoyla of the vontoy given us in the sixth book and the dva- 

ANoyla of the dofacrdv which I have just constructed, we are - 

now in @ position to frame an avadoyéa in which all four terms, 


Moreover as the ratio 


1 That the ratio reflections of things 
things 
without the cave is equal to the ratio 
shadows of statuettes of things within 
statuettes of things 
the cave, seems to be intimated at 
517 a, Tavry rolvuy, yw 8 éyd, rhv 
elxova, @ dle Travxwy, mwpocarréoy 
“wracay ros Eurpocbey deyopuévots, THY 
pay &’ Spews pawopdévny ESpay rq Tov 
Seopwrnplov olknce apopwocouvra, ro Se 
rou mupos éy ary gws Ty Tov Alou 
duvdue. “You must combine the 
whole of this image [of the cave] with 


our former statements [at the end of 
the sixth book], paralleling the visible 
region [outside the cave] with the 
prison-house [the inside of the cave], 
and the firelight in the prison-house 
with the sun.” The ordinary rendering 
of adoxowtyra, “comparing,” “liken- 
ing,” as if 7 3d: dyews pawopdrn Edpa 
were the interpretation of 3} rou decpw- 
rnplov otknots, and 9 Tov yAlov divaus 
the interpretation of ro rou xupos é» 
aur? dws, treats parts of the imagery 
as parts of the interpretation, 
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being derived from the interpretation of the allegory, shall be 
of “metaphysical importance.” This third avadoy/a will run 
thus: particulars as apprehended by the senses are to particu- 
lars as they are (or rather, as they become) in themselves, as 
the objects of the inferior intellectual method, i.e. Adyor, are to 
the objects of the superior intellectual method, i.e. ideas. 

Thus the original advadoyia, as I interpret it, though not 
coextensive with the allegory, is perfectly consistent with it. 
It is in fact its foundation, what is most important being set 
fourth in advance in the sixth book and afterwards repeated 
with additions in the seventh. At the end of the sixth book 
we are told that the inferior vonrov is an image of the superior 
vonrov: at the beginning of the seventh we are told (1) that 
the inferior vontev is an image of the superior vonrop, and (2) 
that the inferior do£acroy is an image of the superior 5ofacrov. 
It is then in the seventh book, not in the sixth, that we find a 
division of the universe, and this division is neither quadripar- 
tite nor tripartite, but bipartite’, the two parts being yeyvd- 


1 At this point it may be asked— 
But where do we find a place in this 
scheme for the padyparixd mentioned 
by Aristotle, which are intermediate 
between alc@yrd and efdy, differing 
from the alc@yrdé because unlike alc@yrd 
they are eternal and immutable, and 
differing from the eldos which is single 
because they are plural? There is no 
place for these pabdnparcd. Plato, as 
I understand him, is here concerned, 
not with pa@énparixd as opposed to 
other vonrd, but with padnuaricd as 
types of yonrd. Hence even if we sup- 
pose that when he wrote the republic 
Plato had learnt to distinguish in the 
case of pabnuarixd (in addition to the 
ilea and the dyes which are single) 
two sorts of wod)dd, i.e. the triangles 
which the geometer sees and the tri- 
angles of which he thinks, the re- 
cognition of this distinction is in this 
place impossible because it is peculiar 
to padnuaricxa. But I cannot think 


that Platowould have taken pa@nyuarced 
as types of voyrd in general, if when 
he wrote the passage before us this 
refinement had already suggested it- 
self to him. In short, the passage in 
the republic, making no distinction 
between pa@nuarixd and other vonra, 
recognizes (to take a particular ex- 
ample) (1) the (single) idea of triangle 
as it is, 510 p, (2) the (single) general 
notion of triangle implied in the 
geometer’s definition, (3) the plurality 
of particular triangles as they are, (4) 
the plurality of particular triangles 
as they are apprehended by sight. 
The pa@yuarixa mentioned by Aris 
totle, i.e. the plurality of particular 
non-sensible triangles which particular 
sensible triangles suggest to the mind 
of the geometer, would have to be in- 
terpolated, if anywhere, between (2) 
and (3): but it is by no means clear 
that Plato entertained the two doo 
trines simultaneously. 
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peva and éyvtws dvra, which stand second and fourth respec- 
tively in my third ayadoyia, while its first and third terms are 
respectively the yuyvoueva of the second term and the évTrws 
dvra of the fourth, as they are respectively apprehended by us 
in aic@noes and Adyou’. But though there are only two sorts 
of existence, the allegory of the cave, which has for its declared 
purpose the representation of our nature sra:delas re mrépe nad 
avaisevolas, distinguishes four stages in the progress from 
ignorance to knowledge. First, the uneducated man takes his 
sensations for objective realities 515 B; next, he becomes aware 
of their subjectivity 515 p; thirdly, he studies the one and the 
many in the so-called sciences or arts which compose the mpo- 
matoela 525 A 533 D 536 D; and lastly, he will, it is hoped, 
attain to dialectic, which is a ‘coping stone’ to his former 


acquirements 533 C 534 E*. 


1 “In logischem und ontologischem 
Betracht aber ist die Idee das Object 
des Begriffs. Wie durch die Einzel- 
vorstellung das KEinzelobject erkannt 
wird, so wird durch den Begriff die 
Idee erkannt. Die Idee ist nicht das 
den vielen einander gleichartigen Ein- 
zelobjecten innewohnende Wesen als 
solches, sondern das als in seiner Art 
volikommen, unveranderlich, einheit- 
lich und selbststaéndig oder an und fiir 
sich existirend vorgestellte Wesen der 
einander gleichartigen Einzelobjecte 
(die in den Umfang des Begriffs fallen, 
durch den eben diese Idee gedacht 
wird).” | Ueberweg Grundriss der 
Gesch. der Ph, 1 125. Apparently 
these words do not refer to the passage 
before us, as at p. 132 Ueberweg says 
expressly that the four objects re- 
cognized in republic 509 ff. 533 f. are 
ida: pabnparixa oopara elxoves. 

2 In tabulating and discussing the 
imagery of the cave I have taken ac- 
count only of ‘shadows of statuettes 
of things,’ ‘statuettes of things,’ ‘re- 
flections of things,’ ‘things them- 
selves,’ neglecting the subdivision of 


‘things’ into ‘things,’ ‘the moon and 
the stars seen at night,’ and ‘the sun.’ 
All these stand for real existences or 
ideas, ‘The sun’ is plainly the avrd 
dya0év. ‘The moon and stars’ would 
seem to be the ideas of Sixaoyv, caddy», 
and perhaps all the ideas which in the 
republic bear indifferently abstract and 
generalnames. (Cf. Parmenid. 130 B.) 
(The phrase wep! rav rot dixalov cxwwy 
9 ayaduarwy av al onal 517 8, ‘about 
particular rights as men conceive them 
or as they are,’ implies that a place 
must be found in the allegory for the 
avro Slkacoy at any rate; while the re- 
peated mention of &lxacoy and xadoy in 
company with ayaddv prepares us to 
find them placed second in the list.) 
‘Things’ are the rest of the ideas, in- 
cluding dy@pwro: 5164 and gyda re xal 
gure 53248. Plato is careful to say 
534 & that the names which he gives to 
the waéjpara dy rH Yury yryvoueva 
are not important. This is, I take it, 
an apology for a slight inconsistency in 
the use of them, ‘conjecture’ (elxacla) 
and ‘belief’ (rloris) being assigned at 
511m to ‘images’ and ‘things,’ and 
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§ 3 THE Two METHODS. 


Having thus shown or tried to show that the allegory of 
the cave agrees in all respects, as I conceive it should do, ° 
with the interpretation of 509 D&E proposed in § 1 of this 
paper, I now resume the argument of the sixth book. To 
the two segments of the vonroy, i.e. (according to my view) 
general notions and ideas, two methods of investigation are 
assigned. The one is adopted in the case of 70 vad rais 
yewperpiais Te nal Tails tavTns adeApais réyvars 511 B, as 
emloTipas pev TmoddaKis mpoceiropev Sid Td EOos, Séovtar Se 
Ovopatos GAXou, évapyerrépou pev i} So&ns, auuvdporépou Se 4 
éemcotnyns 533 D; the other, the method which will presum- 
ably be adopted by the dialectician of the future, is scien- 
tific in a higher sense 534 CD. ate s account of them is, 
briefly, as follows :— 


(1) The arithmetician and the geometer start from hypo- 
theses (e.g. odd and even, the geometrical figures, three kinds 
of angle),—which, not being justified by ascent to an apyn, 
to the last retain their hypothetical character—and thence 
descend by mutual agreement to the desired conclusions. 
Furthermore, to aid them in their investigation of ro rerpayw- 
vov auto, 4) Stdpetpos avry, and the like, they employ models 
and diagrams which belong to the visible world, and are them- 
selves imaged in shadows and reflections, Thus the obj ects of 
the arithmetician, the geometer, and the man of science in 
general are intelligibles, but intelligibles investigated by means 
of hypotheses, with the aid of visibles. 


(2) The dialectician, like the mathematician, starts from 
hypotheses, but, unlike the mathematician, does not rest con- 
tent with them, Hence, instead of.immediately descending to 


at 584m (presumably) to ‘the par- right in my explanation of the phrase 
ticular as it is apprehended by the ‘reflections of ldéa:,’ didvoa is clearly 
senses’ and ‘the particular as it is’ the right word to describe the cor- 
respectively. It will be seen that these responding ra@nya: cf, Theaetet. 189 x, 
terms are more appropriate in the sophist 263 z. 

latter use than inthe former. If Iam 
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conclusions, he uses his hypotheses as stepping-stones by which 
to ascend to the principle of all things. Having thus reached 
that which is not hypothetical in the apy7 tov qayrds, he is 
in a position to descend, without recurrence to sensibles, from 
idea to idea, and so to the conclusion sought. | 

Let us now examine the description here given of the 
former of the two methods, bearing in mind that, if my in- 
terpretation of ‘the line’ and ‘the cave’ is correct, this method, 
though here described with special reference to arithmetic and 
geometry, should be applicable whenever an idea is studied in 
its reflection, the corresponding Adyos, and that the characteris- 
tics here mentioned—(1) use of vzrofécers which never cease 
to be hypothetical, and (2) dependence upon sensible images— 
should be characteristics, not of mathematical processes only, 
but generally of the processes by which Adyor are investi- 
gated. 

Let us in the first place endeavour to ascertain what Plato 
means when he says that ‘mathematicians suppose (v7ort- 
Gevrat) the odd and the even, the geometrical figures, three 
kinds of angle, &c., assuming them to be obvious to all 
and declining to give any account of them.’ His meaning 
must be that the geometer starts from such propositions as 
‘There may be such a thing as length without breadth, hence- 
forward called a line,’ but does not show, or even attempt to 
show, that there is such a thing. If he could prove that there 
is such a thing, this which is now a v7rofects, i.e. an apy? 
avaTrodetxtos, would become an apyy proper. Now according 
to Plato there is in the ideal world an ovrws oy answering to 
every abstraction. The geometer’s definition is therefore hypo- 
thetical in the sense that it has not been shown to be a correct 
and complete account of the idea. Similarly, I conceive, every 
Aoyos 18 a virobecrs so long as it has not been shown to be 
a correct and complete account of the appropriate idea. When- 
ever a Aoyos can be shown to be a correct and complete account 
of the appropriate idea, it will be no longer an vzrdGeons, it will 
become an apy7. 

Next, what are ‘the visibles used as images’ of which the 
mathematician’s models and diagrams are typical? They must 
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be, I think, the particulars or ‘many’, from which in virtue of 
their participation in the idea we derive that imperfect know- 
ledge of the idea which is expressed in the Adyos. So long as 
the man of science has not got a firm footing in the world 
of ideas, he cannot get clear of the visibles from which the 
Aoyos is obtained. 

The inferior method then starts from Adyor, which (1) are 
hypothetical in the sense that they have not been shown to be 
correct and complete accounts of ideas, and (2) for that reason 
are still dependent upon the particulars or ‘many’ from which 
they were originally derived. It is the method pursued by 
Socrates when he wishes to ascertain whether a certain person 
or a certain thing is just, and by Plato when he inquires 
whether the sophist, the statesman, and the philogopher are 
identical, The appeal is in both cases to a Aoyos, and the 
Aoyos, though perhaps in the one case a more correct and 
complete account of the zroAdd than in the other, is in neither 
case shown to be a correct and complete account of the &’. 
Plato wants something more than this, and accordingly tries to 
devise a way of converting Adyos which are trrofécess into Adyot 
which are dpyai,—oyot which being obtained through particu- 
lars are imperfect representations of ideas into Adyor which are 
proved to be perfect representations of ideas,—so as to eliminate 
at, once both the defects of the inferior method. He conceives 
that this may be done, if, instead of descending from a hypo- 
thetical or unproved Aédyos to a conclusion, we ascend from one 
hypothetical or unproved Adyos to another, until at last, after 
repeated trials, the scale of hypothetical or unproved )dryou 
converges and culminates in the apyn tod mavrds, i.e. the 
auto ayabov, éréxewa tis ovclas, from which the ideas derive 


1 It is worth while to note that in 
Xenophon’s memorabilia rv 6 § 13 the 
word twéeors is used for ‘the general 
definition’ of Socrates: éwi riy urdbecw 
éxaviyyery dv wayra Tov Néyor. Again in 
§ 15 we have sentences which seem to 
be echoed in the Phaedo 100 pz 101 D 
105 B: dwdbre 5¢ abrés re TH Abyy Setlon, 
5d Tw paALoTA duodoyounevww Eropetero, 


Journal of Philology. vou. x. 


~ 


voultww rairyy [riv] acgdarecay elvac 
Noyou. Tovyapoty wodd padtora wy éyw 
olSa, Gre AEyor, rods axobovras duodo- 
youvras wapeixev. Edn Sé xal “Ounpov rH 
"OSucce dvabciva: 1d Gopary prropa 
elva:, ws lkavdy avrov dvra bua tw do- 
Kolvrwy Trois avOpwras ayew rods dé- 
“yous. 
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their being. Ifin this way we can pass from unproved general 
notions, reflections of ideas, to the good, so that we may now 
say, not only that the good causes existences, i.e. ideas, to be 
what they are, but also that the good causes existences to be 
what we conceive them, we may infer, he thinks, that our Aoyor, 
hitherto provisional, are adequate representations of dvTws 
évra. Having thus bridged the gulf between the lower and 
the higher vonrov, between Aoyou and edn, by showing that 
certain Aoyor accurately represent e/d7, we shall be able to 
’ descend in the line of the e#é7 without recurring to the ‘many’ 
particulars from which we originally started. 

In other words, Plato conceives that, whenever we can draw 
up a scheme of viroBécers culminating in the ayaov, so as to 
show that the supposed system of dyvtws dvra is the best which 
intelligence working to an end could devise, we may be sure 
that our Aoyor, though originally derived from the inspection 
of particulars, are accurate representations of ideas. The 
moment we pass from vmobéces to the dyafov, our Aodyor will 
thereby receive the attestation which they have hitherto lacked 
and will be converted from vzroféceis into dpyal, whence we 
may descend to conclusions (reAevra/) as much more certain 
than the redevral of the geometer as certified apyai are more 
certain than uncertified daoféces. The dyaGoy is therefore the 
source of all knowledge, just as the sun is the source of all vision 
506 a 508 D sqq. Plato does not indeed pretend either to 
have drawn up the required scheme of existences, or to be able 
to explain the passage from tzroféoes to the ayafov. It is not 
for him, but for the trained dialectician of the future, to explore 
the paxpotépa aepiodos 504 A sqq. 506 E. To use the 
imagery of the cave, the Heraclitean Cratylus has released 
him from his bonds, turned him round, and convinced him 
that he has hitherto seen only the shadows of statuettes ; fur- 
ther, Socrates has dragged him up the steep and rugged 
ascent, and taught him to study the reflections of men and 
things, of stars, and of the sun; but he has not learnt to regard 
with unreverted eye things themselves, the moon and the 
stars, and the sun in all its splendour. In short, he says of 
himself what Cowley said of Bacon: 
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‘“‘The barren Willerness he past, 
Did on the very Border stand 
Of the blest promis’d Land, 
And from the Mountain’s Top of his exalted Wit, 
Saw it himself, and shew’d us it. 
But Life did never to one Man allow 
Time to discover Worlds, and conquer too.” 

But, it may be asked, is not the view here taken of the 
method to be adopted in the investigation of ideas inconsistent 
with the doctrine of dvayvnots, which in some other dialogues 
18 prominent, and seems to be referred to in republic 621 A? 
If the sight of particulars reminds us of the idea which the 
soul has known in a previous existence, is not the idea directly 
apprehended ? must not the superior method be accounted 
a superfluity? The inconsistency is, I think, only apparent. 
We inay recollect the idea well enough to say that the particu- 
lar falls short of it, and yet be unable to form an adequate 
notion of the idea recollected, just as (to use an image of 
Plato's) we may perceive that a portrait of Simmias is un- 
satisfactory without being able to paint a more perfect likeness 
or even to recal his features precisely and correctly. Thus the 
doctrine of avapvnais leaves ample room for a theory of the 
investigation of the ideas recollected. In fact, avapvnoes 
assures us that there are ideas to be known, an assumption 
which was made at the outset of the passage before us: but it 
does not give us correct and complete knowledge of ideas, still 
less does it assure us that we have obtained such knowledge. 

At this point it is necessary to refer to the well-known 
passage of the Phaedo 100 a sq., though it is not without 
hesitation that I offer the following summary of it. Finding 
himself unsuccessful in the attempt to trace things to their 
cause, the good, the Platonic Socrates proceeded to deal with 
causes as he was in the habit of doing with other matters. 
His rule was to assume, i.e. to accept without proof, that Aoyos 
which seemed to him most secure, and to account that true 
which agreed with it, that untrue which did not. On this 
principle he proposes in the present case to justify his belief in 
the indestructibility of the soul by showing that it is in accord 
with a Adyos adopadys which is no novelty. What in this case 
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is assumed without proof is apparently the correspondence of 
the idea in general to Socrates’s conception of it. Now Socrates 
conceives things to be caused by participation in the idea, On 
the strength of this aagadns Adyos he proposes, when asked 
the cause of anything, to allege participation in an appropriate 
idea, neglecting altogether those inconsistent causes which are 


alleged by more ingenious thinkers. 


If however his original 


vroGeats is disputed, he will justify it by a higher assumption, 
and so proceed until he reaches icavdéyv re’. In conclusion he 


1 ras 6¢ oxloes tavras cal mpog- 
Géoes cal rds ddAXNas Tas roa’ras Kop- 
Yelas éyins dv xalpew, wapels dwroxplvacOa 
Tots geavtoU copwrépas’ od dé dediws dy 
TO NeySuevoy Ty caurod aKxidy Kal ry 
dmrecplay, éxduewos éxelvouv Tod dapadovs 
Ths Umo0dcews, otrws droxplyao dy. 
[el dé res atrns rs Uwobécews ExotrTo, 
xalpew éyins dy kal ovx dwroxplvaio, ews 
dy rd dw” éxeivns opundévra oxéyato, ef 
oo addAndos ~Evudwvet 4 Siadwye?.] 
éwetdn Se exelyns atrys Séou ce Siddvat 
Nyov, weraitws dv Sidolns, d\Anv ad 
UwrbPeow vrodéuevos, aris Tar dvwbey 
_Bedriarn dadvoro, Ews éwl re txavdv 
EOos, dua 52 otk dy Pbpos wawep ol 
dvridoyixol wepl re rns apxys Siadeyéd- 
pevos kal Tov €& éxelyns wpunpéver, elirep 
Bovdod re row dvtwy evpeiv. 101 c—E. 
The sentence which I have bracketed 
seems to me in every way suspicious, 
That (1) éxotro cannot stand in the 
sense of ‘oppugnare,’ ‘aggredi,’ espe- 
cially as éxéuevos has just been used 
(100 p 101 p) in its proper meaning, 
is remarked by Madvig, who would 
therefore read &@go:ro. But this con- 
jecture leaves unanswered the further 
objection, that, as the text stands, (2) 
there is no antitheris (as there plainly 
should be) between el dé ris aurns Tis 
vroddcews Exorro (or Eporro) and éwedy 
dé éxelyns adryns Séoe ce 3 Sdvar Adyov. 
Ast endeavours to meet both objections 
by reading ef dé tis dAdns vrodécews 
&xo:ra, to which correction it may be 


objected that elsewhere throughout the 
passage Socrates persistently uses the 
word Uwd0ects only when he is speaking 
of his own provisional apy, and would 
hardly use a term so characteristic of 
his own doctrine in speaking of his 
opponent’s more pretentious principle. 
Moreover (3) the injunction to consider 
ra am éxelyns dpunbévra oxépacba ef 
Gor dAAHAaS Evudwve? 7 dtadwvei finds 
no countenance in the summary state- 
ment dAX’ ov 3h TauTy ye Spunoa, xal 
vroGduevos éxdorore doyor dy ay xplyw 
éppwpevéorarov elvar, d pey Av por SoxG 
rovry fupduvetv, rlOnpe ws adnO7 dvra, 
kal wept airlas xat wept rav G&Awy 
ardvrwv, d 5° dy uy, ws ovx andy 1004, 
and involves a violation of the precept 
dua dé ovx dy pupos womep ol dytidoyexol 
wepl re THS apxys Siadeyouevos Kal Tuy 
€& éxelyys wounuévwy 101 &. Indeed it 
is not easy to say what is meant by 
‘the mutual agreement or disagree- 
ment of ra awd THs Urobdcews opuy- 
6évra,’ a phrase which looks very like a 
perversion of the concluding words of 
the sentence quoted above from 100 a. 
The sentence seems to me to be the 
work of an interpolator, perhaps the 
same who in 72 p has added the words 
kal rats pév >’ ayadais duewoy elvar rats 
dé xaxais xdxiov. (See Bonitz Pla- 
tonische Studien p. 283.) It will be 
observed that in both places phrases 
which occur in the context are echoed 
in a false sense, 
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warns us not to confound the study of the apy; with the 
investigation of its consequences. 

As I read it, the whole of the passage summarized is con- 
cerned with the ‘inferior method’ of the republic. It has indeed 
been thought that the ‘cavoy of 101 D is the avumoOerov of 
republic 511 B, and therefore that the concluding sentences 
refer to the ‘superior method.’ It would seem however that a 
reference to the superior method, which at 99 c Socrates has 
renounced as beyond his powers, can find no place here, where 
he is describing his Sevrepos arAovs. It remains then to under- 
stand by the écavov any more general rrofeots which gains the 
assent of the opponent. Thus, while the passage in the republic 
treats of the use of the inferior method in exposition, the passage 
in the Phaedo (as the language throughout shows) deals with 
its application to debate, and accordingly provision is now made 
in case the vioecrs offered by the one disputant should not 
be approved by the other (ézresdy exeivns aurns dé0u ve Sidovar 
Aoyov). In such a case we are to take some more general v7ro- 
Gecis, and so on, until we arrive at one which the opponent is 
willing to accept. As this vwodeous, not having been certified 
by the ascent from it to the aya@o», is no more an apy7 (in the 
strict sense of the word) than the vzoGeocs originally offered 
and refused, the reasoning which is based upon it is necessarily 
of the inferior kind, 

In fine, the two methods of the Phaedo—that which Socra- 
tes has abandoned, not because he has lost his belief in it, but 
because he does not know how to apply it, and that which he 
adopts as the least unsatisfactory substitute—are respectively 
identical with the two methods described in the republic, the 
method of the dialectician and the method of the so-called 
man of science. In both dialogues the superior method is an 
unrealized aspiration; though it may perhaps be thought that 
the republic expresses a more hopeful mood than the Phaedo. 
Both dialogues are themselves examples of the inferior method, 
the vzoGeo.s being the theory of ideas; but it would seem that, 
in accordance with the precept dua &é oun dv pupois dorrep of 
avrinoylKol mepi te THS apyyns Siareyopuevos Kal tay €€ éxei- 
yns wpunuevav, elrep Bovdoro Te THY GvTwy evpelv, in the 
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republic the vmcects itself is under discussion, while in the 
Phaedo Socrates traces tay é& éxelyns dpunuévov Tt. 


The passage in the republic upon which I have been com- 
menting deserves, I think, more attention than it has received 
from recent commentators and historians, if only because it is 
unusually precise and dogmatic. But when Plato is precise 
and dogmatic, he generally contrives to introduce an element of 
obscurity into the exposition. In this instance the indirect 
description of the third segment is just such an element, made 
more perplexing for us by the apparent parallelism of metaph. 
16§ 5. I venture to think however that, if we (1) under- 
stand the original avadoyla, not as a quadripartition of the 
universe, but as an eixay xat’ dvadoylay in which the first 
and second terms are introduced only to explain the rela- 
tion between the third and fourth, (2) equate the four seg- 
‘ments, not with the whole imagery of the succeeding allegory, 
but with the imagery and the interpretation of the more impor- 
tant part of it, and (3) take the third segment to stand for 
those universals which were the foundation of the Socratic 
dialectic, we obtain a consistent interpretation both of ‘the 
line’ and of ‘the cave.’ Plato, as I read him, gives us here just 
what was wanted to complete the outlines of the theory of ideas, 
—a comparison between his own position and his master’s. 
First, he shows that the theory of ideas is founded on the 
Socratic doctrine of universals, which is incorporated in it, not 
superseded. Secondly, he marks the deficiencies of the Socratic 
logic, and of all inquiry conducted on merely Socratic prin- 
ciples. Thirdly, while indicating a hope that the theory of 
ideas, teleologically interpreted, may one day become the 
basis of a new ‘and powerful logic, he admits unreservedly 
that his own Icgic is not at present superior in kind to that 
of Socrates. 


HENRY JACKSON. 


AESCH. AG. 115 —120, 


oiwvay Bacireds Bacihedar vedv, 6 Kehatvos, 6 7 éEomw apyas, 
havivtes ixtap pedabpwy, yepos ex Sopimrarrtou, 
Twapmpémrrots éy pact, 
4 ? 3 , , , 
Bookopevor Nayivay Epixvpova hépparte yéevvap, 
BraBévta Aoi Biwv Spopwv. 


It appears from the commentaries that the concluding 
words of this citation are very difficult of interpretation. Her- 
mann, indeed, would have us suppose that the AolaBtos Spdpn0s 
of the unhappy hare “ portended the capture of Troy just when 
it thought itself safe under the feigned retirement of the 
Grecian fleet.” 


Seva pel ovv Seva repaler coos oiwvobéras. 


IT am glad to see that upon this curious exposition Professor 
Paley, who cites it, observes a significant silence. The latest 
German commentary I have seen, that of Enger, is as far gone 
in another direction, enquiring by what interpretation or correc- 
tion AolaGior Spojoe may be brought to signify the birth of the 
hare’s offspring, of which they were hindered by the devouring 
of the mother—an enquiry hard to answer. 

The word AoceOiwv, in which all'the difficulty lies, seems to 
have caused some misapprehension of the rest of the phrase. 
Professor Paley, in his translation of 1864, gives as the literal 
rendering “stopped from future courses,” and Donaldson in the 
New Cratylus, § 454, “stopped from running any more races.” 
Both these versions do some violence to the sense of AolaAos, 
in which respect Prof. Kennedy’s “caught ere its closing race 
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was over” is more accurate. But apart from that, we may 
doubt whether any one, not pressed with the necessity of getting 
last courses into the context, would have translated PraBévra 
Spduwv ‘stopped from running’ instead of ‘ hindered in running.’ 
SXarrvevv, as Eustathius says in the notice cited by Donaldson 
himself, is “ properly ro éumodifev tov tpéyovta, to hinder or 
impede a runner,’ and sq it should be turned in the two cases 
given from Sophokles, El. 696, and Ant. 455, et 3é tis Oeav 
Bararrot, puyo rdv yo Kaxos Tov Kpelocova, though Donaldson, 
still haunted by the AotcOiwy of the Agamemnon, writes stop in 
both of them, to the manifest detriment of the meaning. Nor 
is BraBévra Spdpowv in this sense at all alien to the passage 
before us. The eagles’ quarry was hindered in running by its 
pregnant condition, and as it was the cruelty of its capture 
under these circumstances which excited the anger of Artemis, 
this interpretation at once gives the line force and point, which 
it is difficult to find in the mere statement that when caught 
the hare could not run any more. 

Even so however AotoOiwy is a difficulty. An epithet thus 
inserted in a compact phrase like BraBévra Spopwy ought to 
be closely coherent with it in meaning. Hindered in running 
is sense, hindered in last running is scarcely sense. It is worth 
while therefore to ask whether Ao1eOiwy is likely to be an error. 
No symbols are more frequently confused with others than 
those which compose the first syllable of AotcOiwy—A with A, 
ot with v. Each of these permutations is common enough to 
give a paleographic basis of possibility to the correction, 


BraBévra Svcbowy Spopev, 
that is, literally, hindered in its difficult running; compare 0¢w, 


Go0s, SvaomXoos, Svamvoos. 


A. W. VERRALL. 
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- THILO’S SERVIUS'. 


THE second volume of this work contains the Servian com- 
mentary on the fourth and fifth books of the Aeneid, with an 
elaborate preface in which the editor sets forth at length his 
views on the work, the manuscripts on which its text is based, 
its authorities, its date, and its general character. The appear- 
ance of this preface, while it makes the volume doubly welcome, 
also makes it possible for a reviewer to criticize the edition, for 
the first time, as a whole, 

There are two recensions of the Servian commentary’, one 
of which contains many more notes than the other. These 
notes are sometimes supplementary to those of the shorter 
version, sometimes repetitions of them, sometimes inconsistent 
with them. The fuller recension is generally known as the 
Servius of Daniel, from the fact that the different manuscripts 
in which it is contained were first used by Peter Daniel, who 
edited it from these manuscripts in 1600. An account of the 


1 Servi Grammatici qui ferunturin the fourth edition of Conington’s com- 
Vergilium commentarii. Recensuerunt mentary were published before the 
Georgius Thilo et Hermannus Hagen. appearance of this volume. 

Vol. 1. Fasc. 11. Lipsiae, mpcccnxxx!. 2 In this paper the supposed inter. 

The essays on the ancient Vergilian polations in Servius are enclosed in 
critics and commentators prefixed to _ brackets. 


Journal of Philology. vou. x. }1 
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‘manuscripts used by Daniel, all or nearly all of which are for- 
tunately still in existence, is given both by Thilo and Thomas, 
of whose excellent essay on Servius I have spoken elsewhere. 
The two scholars are in substantial accord on all points but 
one. The additional notes on the first and second Aeneids are 
contained in a manuscript now at Cassel. A Fulda manuscript, 
containing additional notes on the same two books, was collated 
for Daniel by Scioppius. The readings of this codex as given 
by Daniel do not always coincide with those of the Cassel MS. 
Thomas, like Schubart before him, doubts whether the Ful- 
densis of Daniel is the same as the now surviving Cassellanus. 
Thilo maintains their identity in a very interesting and ingeni- 
ous argument; but until Thomas (whom Thilo treats in this 
matter with scant courtesy) has replied to him, it cannot be 
said that the last word has been spoken on the subject. 

The first question to be decided with regard to the Servian 
commentary affects the character of the fuller version. Is the 
fuller version the true Servius, while the vulgate (as with 
Thomas and Thilo we may call it) is an abridgment? Or is 
the vulgate the genuine Servius, while the additional notes are 
interpolations? And if interpolations, by whom and when were 
they added to the genuine commentary? 

The view that the fuller recension represents the genuine 
commentary was maintained by Joseph Scaliger, and has been 
recently upheld, though in a different form, by Ribbeck. Mas- 
vic, on the other hand, and Ottfried Miiller, contended for the 
non-Servian origin of the additional notes, and Thomas and 
Thilo agree with them. 

In the essays prefixed to Conington’s first volume (ed. 4) I 
ventured to express a doubt whether this latter view is correct ; 
and a further examination of the evidence has led me to form 
the opinion that the additional notes have, on the whole, as 
good a right to bear the name of Servius as the vulgate. I 
doubt whether either recension of the Servian commentary can 
claim to come entirely from the hand of Servius, and to repre- 
sent all that he had to say upon his author. But as Servius 
was celebrated as a very learned lecturer on Vergil, I suspect 
that the commentaries now bearing his name represent, in a 
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fuller and a shorter shape respectively, notes which were at 
various times given by him in his lectures, and which were 
edited without any serious attempt to present a properly 
homogeneous whole. 

It used to be supposed that the additional notes were con- 
demned absolutely by the words ‘ut dixit Servius, which were 
thought to occur in one of them on Eclogue 9.1. But Thomas 
informs us in the supplement to his essay that these words are 
not really there. The only important piece of external evidence 
which could affect the question is therefore gone, and we are 
left entirely to considerations drawn from the character of the 
notes themselves. 

The chief arguments relied upon by Thomas and Thilo as 
shewing that these additional notes did not form part of the 
original commentary of Servius, are, so far as I can ascertain, 
the following : 

(1) The additional notes fall into two classes ; one of which 
includes comments which are really supplementary to the vul- 
gate, while the other consists of notes which, although they 
have been inserted in the text in such a way as to present a 
specious appearance of coherence with it, are really out of place, 
and interrupt the sequence of ideas. In many cases the addi- 
tion is made with the aid of conjunctions such as ergo, nam, 
enum, quod, quia and the like, which on examination are found 
to be out of place. Thilo notices in particular that the word 
sane is used in an irrational way in the additional notes. In 
some passages again the additional note has had the effect of 
mutilating the text of the vulgate. 

(2) The additional notes quote a great variety of opinions 
upon disputed points without deciding upon any one in par- 
ticular, while the vulgate usually does so only to adopt one in 
preference to the others. 

(3) The vulgate, when referring to an opinion previously 
expressed, or an observation previously made, always uses the 
words ut supra diximus, while the additional notes speak im- 
personally, ut supra dictum est. 

(4) Where the manuscripts of the vulgate mention the 
names of Donatus and Urbanus, the manuscripts containing 
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the additional notes omit these names. This is however the 
case only with Donatus and Urbanus, not with Probus, Asper, 
or any other commentator mentioned in the vulgate. 

(5) The compiler of the additional scholia assumes that 
the commentary on the Eclogues and Georgics preceded that 
on the Aeneid, while the vulgate assumes the reverse order. 
It may be observed by the way that the commentary of Aelius 
Donatus must have followed the same order as that observed in 
the additional scholia. 

(6) In some cases the author of the additional scholia 
seems to have followed a different text from that followed by 
the author of the vulgate. 

(7) The additional notes containing quotations from Sallust 
are probably to be attributed to Asper, others to Probus, others 
to Aelius Donatus. Many agree with Vergilian notes in Mac- 
robius, but it cannot be shewn that they are borrowed from the 
Saturnalia. 

(8) The character of the vulgate differs from that of the 
additional notes. The latter sometimes exhibit a deeper learn- 
ing than the vulgate, while at the same time they are often 
expressed in worse Latin. The notes on grammar are inferior, 
but those on lexicography and interpretation, superior, to those 
of the vulgate; and the fables are given, in the additional 
notes, in a fuller form. : 

* (9) The question must be answered whether scholars later 
than Servius, who seem to have known and used the Servian 
commentary, had the vulgate or the fuller version before them. 
Little can be made, in this connexion, of Cledonius, Pompeius, 
Priscian, the scholia on Lucan or on Statius: but the first 
writer among the mythographi and Isidore in his Origines 
evidently borrowed from the shorter Servius. In an immense 
number of passages, where there is a verbal correspondence 
between the notes of Isidore and those of Servius, Isidore 
repeats the note of the vulgate, though he might as easily, had 
he had the fuller version before him, have copied from it. In 
some cases however it appears as if the compiler of the fuller 
commentary had taken his notes from Isidore. 

The conclusion which Thilo draws with regard to the com- 
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position of the additional scholia is this: that they were 
compiled by one writer, who had before him not only the 
writings from which extracts were made by Macrobius, but also 
the Origines of Isidore; that his date must therefore be later 
than that of Isidore (about 570—640), and that from some 
slight indications it may be inferred that he was a Christian. 

Before passing on to the more important points involved in 
the discussion, I may remark that this last inference is based on 
the slightest possible evidence. Thilo appeals to two notes on 
A. 4 200 and 301, which he thinks (after Burmann) shew a 
Christian tone. The first is as follows: significat sine intermis- 
sione fieri sacrificia, ad quem (quae ?), excubare per diem et 
noctem necesse sit, ut dicimus quotidie in officio esse ; non ergo 
apud quas dii excubant, sed quae diis excubantur. The second 
is this: commotis excita sacris: verbo antiquo usum tradunt; 
moveri enim sacra dicebantur, cum sollemnibus diebus aperie- 
bantur templa instaurandi sacrificii causa; cuius rei Plautus in 
Pseudolo meminit, ‘scis tu profecto, mea si commovissem sacra, 
quo pacto et quantas soleam turbas dare.’ Hoc vulgo apertiones 
appellant. 

I wish that Thilo had pointed out explicitly what mark of 
Christian authorship he finds in these notes, His other argu- 
ment, that the compiler of the additional scholia often speaks of 
the customs of the Roman ritual as things of the past, need 
prove no more than that his notes were written after 382 a.p. 

Let us now proceed to examine the arguments for the non- 
Servian origin of the additional scholia in the order in which 
(nearly following Thilo) I have stated them. 

(1) There can be no doubt that many of these notes 
are repetitions of what has been said in the vulgate, and that 
many again interrupt and interfere with the coherence of the 
vulgate. So much is this the case that Thilo sometimes trans- 
poses them; a proceeding which, however tempting, is in my 
opinion questionable in a case of this kind. If we are to form 
an opinion on the character of a supposed interpolation, it is 
important that it should be exhibited to the eye of the reader, 
so far as possible, in the form in which the manuscripts present 
it. When these additional notes are embedded in the text of 
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the vulgate, to take them out of their place and print them sepa- 
rately is to assume the point which has to be proved, that they 
are essentially heterogeneous to their surrounding. Even where 
the sense of the vulgate is unquestionably interfered with by 
the interrupting matter, it would, in my opinion, have been safer 
to print the text as it appears in the manuscripts, relegating 
conjectural transpositions to a note, than to pursue, as Thilo has 
done, the opposite method. Indeed I have found two cases, 
and I dare say I might find more, in which I think it doubtful 
whether any transposition was required’. 

The phenomenon presented by these notes does not differ in 
kind from what meets us in the Terentian commentary which 
bears the name of Donatus. This work abounds in repetitions ; 
a fact which may shew either that its author must have copied, 
or dictated to a class, identical notes from two or more older com- 
mentaries, or that the commentary is not the work of one 
scholar but of two, one of whom subsequently added, without 
any regard for symmetry, notes taken from a second work 
similar in character to the first. Or again, the-same scholar 
may have given two or more sets of lectures, the notes of which 
partly coincided with and partly differed from each other, and 
the two sets of notes may have been carelessly embodied, side 
by side, in the commentary bearing his name. 


que arta levari Vincla iubet Friamus.’ 
Tridenti autem pro tridente, dativum 
pro ablativo. Aperit, ideo quod ha- 


1 A. 1 52 Poetae quidem fingunt 
hune regem esse ventorum [Hippotae 
sive Iovis sive Neptuni filium. Qui 


cum immineret bellum, quo Tyrrhenus, 
Lipari frater, Peloponnesum vastare 
proposuisset, missus ab Agamemnone, 
ut freta tueretur, pervenit ad Liparum, 
qui supra dictas insulas regebat im- 
perio, factaque amicitia Cyanam filiam 
eius in matrimonium sumpsit et Stron- 
gulam insulam in qua maneret acce- 
pit. Varro autem dicit hunc insularum 
regem fuisse,] ex quarum nebulis et 
fumo, &c. 

A. 1 145 levat, leves ac navigabiles 
facit, ut ‘nostrumque leves quaecumque 
laborem.’ [Alibi levat, laxat: ut ‘ at- 


renarum congerie impediente prae- 
clusae ad navigandum erant. Ceterum 
bis idem. Ergo inmisso in eas mari 
aptas ad navigandum facit. Sic Sal- 
lustius, ‘sed ubi tempore anni mare 
classibus patefactum est.’ Temperat, 
tranquillum facit. Atque rotis sum- 
mas, &c. Bene non moratur in de- 
scriptione currus, ut citius liberetur 
Aeneas.] At in quinto ubi nullum 
periculum est, &c. 

This is the order in the Cassel ms. 
I am not convinced that any change 
is necessary in either case. 
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The fuller version of Servius does not essentially differ in cha- 
racter, so far as its repetitions and inconsistencies go, from such 
scholia as those of Donatus on Terence. The vulgate of Servius 
is indeed on the whole a homogeneous work, which may fairly 
be supposed to come from one hand. Yet even the vulgate is 
not always consistent with itself, and sometimes gives us notes 
which bear the appearance of having been transcribed inde- 
pendently of each other and never harmonized’. Taken by 
themselves, these considerations point to the conclusion that 
though the fuller version of Servius cannot be called a homo- 
geneous work, it has at least as good a right to bear the name _ 
of Servius as the Terentian commentary that of Donatus. 
And it must further be observed that, as I hope to shew in a 
moment, there are many cases in which the vulgate and the 
additional notes are absolutely homogeneous. 

The second and third arguments are no doubt of importance 
as accentuating the facts already dwelt upon. It cannot be 
denied that there are slight differences of character between 
some of the additional notes and those of the vulgate. 

(4) Iam unable to see how this fact bears on the question 
of the Servian character of the additional notes. Where, in the 
vulgate, the names of Donatus and Urbanus are expressly men- 
tioned, in the corresponding passages of the fuller version they 
are suppressed, and ali, or a similar word, is substituted for 
them. This shews that there were at least two recensions of 
that part of the commentary which is undoubtedly Servian, but 
what has it to do with the character of the supposed inter- 
polations ? 

(5) This fact again proves no more than that there were 
two editions of the Servian commentary, one of which began 
with the Eclogues, and the other with the Aeneid. But there 
is some probability that this was the case with the vulgate as 
well. For in the Harleian manuscript of Servius, my account 
of which, written in 1878*, has not come under Thilo’s notice, 
the Servian memoir of Vergil is prefixed both to the com- 


1 See, for instance, p. 5, 1. 9—12 in 3 In the preface to a pamphlet en- 
Thilo’s edition; p. 51, 1.3 foll., com- titled ‘ Ancient Lives of Vergil.’ 
pared with p. 76, 1. 17 foll. 
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mentary on the Aeneid and (in a shorter form) to that on the 
Eclogues. I do not gather from Thilo’s account of his manu- 
scripts that this is the case with any other copy of the vulgate ; 
but it shews that the commentary on the Eclogues was by some 
editors of Servius considered to be at least independent of that 
on the Aeneid. 

With regard to (6) it must be admitted that the facts 
adduced by Thilo make in favour of separating the notes of the 
fuller version from those of the vulgate. The same may perhaps 
be said of (8), though it might be as reasonably inferred that 
so far as the notes on lexicography and interpretation go, the 
fuller version represents an older commentary than the vulgate. 
No conclusion that seriously affects the question can, so far as 
I see, be drawn from (7), for there can be no doubt that notes 
of Asper and Probus are embedded in the vulgate as well as in 
the additional scholia. 

(9) I have not examined the passages which are alleged to 
have been borrowed from Servius by the first writer among the 
mythographt. But on the question of the relation between 
Isidore and Servius I am wholly unable to agree with Thilo. 
This point is of the utmost importance as bearing on the ques- 
tion both of the sources of the vulgate, and of the relation 
between the vulgate and the additional notes. Could it be 
shewn with certainty that Isidore copied from the vulgate of 
Servius, while he was ignorant of the fuller version, no doubt we 
should have a strong argument in favour of supposing the notes 
of the latter to be insertions by a later hand. But I think, and will 
endeavour to shew, that Isidore did not copy from the vulgate 
of Servius, but that the numerous coincidences between the 
vulgate and Isidore are due to community of. sources, and also 
that a comparison between Isidore and the fuller Servius shews 
that many notes in the latter are absolutely homogeneous with 
the vulgate, and cannot, therefore, be supposed to be interpo- 
lations. 

All considerations drawn from external evidence make 
strongly against the theory that Isidore borrowed from the vul- 
gate of Servius. The Origines of Isidore is a work of reference 
arranged under heads on a perfectly intelligible system, and 
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bears the plainest marks of having been derived from a work or 
works of a similar kind. It is certain that Isidore had access 
to the Pratum of Suetonius, and nearly certain that he largely 
consulted it; and there is no proof that he did not know the 
great work of Verrius Flaccus. At least there is much in 
Isidore which must directly or indirectly have come from the 
latter. Now it is abundantly plain, and is allowed by Thilo, 
that the Pratum of Suetonius was much used by Servius. We 
shall therefore be prepared, a priort, to find that Suetonius was 
the common authority for many identical notes in Servius and 
Isidore. Why indeed should Isidore, with Suetonius or an 
abridgment of Suetonius before him, go out of his way to look 
for information in Servius? It would be like hunting for a 
needle in a bottle of hay. But we can safely leave a priore 
ground, and give instances of notes taken from Suetonius by 
Servius and Isidore alike. 

Serv. Ecl. 3 8 Acrqui autem sunt oculorum anguli, secundum 
Suetonium Tranquillum in Vitiis Corporalibus. 

Isid. 12 1 14 htrcus lascivum animal et petulcum...cuius 
oculi ob libidinem in transversum aspiciunt, unde et nomen 
traxit. Nam hirqui sunt oculorum anguli secundum Suetonium. 

Serv. E. 3105 ulna proprie est spatium in quantum utraque 
extenditur manus. Dicta ulna a7rd tev wr«var, i.e. a brachiis, 
unde et Aevewrevos “Hpn dicitur. Licet Suetonius unum 
cubitum velit esse tantummodo. 

Isid. 11 1 64 ulna secundum quosdam utriusque manus 
extensio est, secundum alios cubitus, quod magis verum est, 
quia Graece wAévy cubitus dicitur. 

Serv..A. 7 612 Suetonius in libro De Genere Vestium dicit 
tria esse genera trabearum. Unum dis sacratum, quod est tan- 
tum de purpura. Aliud regum, quod est purpureum ; habet enim 
album aliquid. Tertium augurale, de purpura et cocco mixtum. 

Isid. 19 24 8 trabea erat togae species ex purpura et cocco, 
qua operti Romanorum reges initio procedebant. Hanc primum 
Romulus adinvenisse dicitur, ad discretionem regii habitus. 

Serv. A. 7 627 secundum Suetonium in libro De Vitiis 
Corporalibus arvina est durum pingue, quod est inter cutem et 
viscus. 
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Isid. 11 1 81 arvina pinguedo cuti adhaerens. 

In these cases the reference in Servius proves the Suetonian 
origin of the note in Isidore, or makes it highly probable. Had 
Isidore been copying from Servius, why should he not have 
written out his notes in full and without any variation? But 
the very points in which the two writers differ shew in my 
opinion that Isidore is abridging the passages in Suetonius from 
which Servius is quoting more fully. In the case of the note 
on hircus, indeed, the explanation given by Servius of ‘trans- 
versa tuentibus hircis’ is quite different from that of Isidore. 

Let us now consider some instances where there is a verbal 
coincidence between Isidore and the vulgate of Servius. 

Servius A. 1 12 urbs dicta ab orbe, quod antiquae civitates 
in orbem fiebant, vel ab urvo, parte aratri, quo muri designa- 
bantur. 

Isid. 15 2 3 urbs vocata ab orbe, quod antiquae civitates in 
orbem fiebant, vel ab urvo parte aratri, quo muri designabantur, 
unde est illud ‘optavitque locum regno et concludere sulco.’ 
Locus enim futurae civitatis sulco designabatur, id est aratro. 
Cato: ‘qui urbem, inquit, novam condet, tauro et vacca aret, ubi 
araverit, murum faciat, ubi portam vult esse, aratrum sustollat 
et portet, et portam vocet.’ 

If Isidore is here borrowing his first words from Servius, it 
is natural to ask how it happens that he does not quote the line 
on which Servius is commenting, but a line which does not 
occur in Vergil at all; and secondly, what was Isidore’s authority 
for the second part of his note, which is so closely connected 
with the first that it is natural to suppose that the whole comes 
from one source. Was Verrius Flaccus the ultimate authority? 
See Fest. 375 s.v. urvat. 

Serv. ib. et eam deleverat Scipio Aemilianus. Quae autem 
nunc est postea a Romanis est condita. 

Isid. 15 1 30 ex iis profecta Dido in litore Africae urbem 
condidit, et Karthadam nominavit, quod Phoenicia lingua ex- 
primit; mox sermone verso Karthago est dicta: hanc Scipio 
delevit. Quae autem nunc est, postea a Romanis condita est. 


Karthago autem antea Byrsa, post Tyrus dicta est, deinde 
Karthago. 
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In this instance also the words common to Servius and 
Isidore occur in Isidore as an integral part of a longer note, and 
the supposition that they are taken from the passage in Servius 
is unnatural. Nor is there any other note in Servius from 
which they could be derived. 

Much the same may be said of the following notes : 

Serv. A. 1 43 rates, abusive naves: nam proprie rates sunt 
conexae invicem trabes. 

Isid. 19 1 9 rates et primum et antiquissimum navigii genus 
e rudibus tignis asseribusque consertum, ad cuius similitudinem 
fabricatae naves ratariae dictae. Nunc iam rates abusive naves: 
nam proprie rates sunt conexae invicem trabes. 

The ultimate authority for this note may have been Verrius 
Flaccus: see Fest. 273 s.v. rates, where much the same informa- 
tion is given. 

Serv. A. 1 62 foedere, modo lege, alias pace, quae fit inter 
dimicantes. Foedus autem dictum vel a fetialibus, id est sacer- 
dotibus per quos fiunt foedera, vel a porca foede, hoc est lapidi- 
bus occisa, ut ipse ‘et caesa iungebant foedera porca.’ 

Isid. 18 1 11 foedus est pax quae fit inter dimicantes, vel a 
fide, vel a fetialibus, id est a sacerdotibus dictum. Per ipsos 
enim fiebant foedera sicut per saeculares bella. Alii foedera 
putant a porca foede et crudeliter occisa, culus mors optabatur ei 
qui a pace resiluisset (?). Vergilius, ‘et caesa iungebant foedera 
porca.’ 

Now this note of Isidore bears a much closer resemblance to 
a note, compounded partly of the vulgate and partly of a 
supposed interpolation, on A. 8 641, where the etymology from 
fides is given, and referred to Cicero. So far as it goes therefore, 
the note would go to prove that in this case the additional mat- 
ter in the enlarged Servius is not an interpolation. As to the 
authority for the note, it may very well be Suetonius, whose 
name is mentioned by Isidore in its near neighbourhood, but 
ultimately it comes from Verrius Flaccus; Paul. 84 foedus appel- 
latum ab eo quod in paciscendo foedere hostia necaretur. Ver- 
gilius: ‘et caesa iungebant foedera porca.’ Vel quia in foedere 
interponatur fides, 

Serv. A. 1 178 fessus generale est: dicimus enim fessus 
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animo, [id est incertus ‘consilii], ut ‘ter fessus valle resedit,’ et 
fessus corpore, quod magis est proprium, et fessus rerum a for- 
tuna venientium, ut hoc loco. 8 232 ter fessus valle resedit ; 
egens consilii. Sallustius; ‘fessus in Pamphyliam se receptat.’ 
Nam corpore futigatum dicimus, animo vero fessum ; quamvis 
haec saepe confundat auctoritas. Here again it seems that the 
additional note of the fuller version formed part of the original 
comment. Let us now compare Isid. 10 101, who adds some- 
thing which is in neither note: fessus quasi jissus, nec iam 
integer salute; est autem generale. Dicimus enim fessus 
animo, ut ‘ter fessus valle resedit,’ et fessus corpore, quod magis 
est proprium, et fessus rerum a casu venientium. Fatigatus, 
quasi fato agitatus. 

Serv. A. 1 215 feras dicimus aut quod omni corpore ferun- 
tur, aut quod naturali utuntur libertate et pro desiderio suo 
feruntur. 

Isid.12 2 2 ferae appellatae eo quod naturali utuntur libertate, 
et desiderio suo ferantur. Sunt autem liberae eorum voluntates, 
et huc atque illuc vagantur, et quo animus duxerit eo feruntur. 

Here it is true that Isidore’s comment corresponds in gene- 
ral drift with the vulgate, to which the fuller version adds a 
remark which is not in Isidore: still the wording of the two 
notes is so different that it is improbable that one was copied 
from the other. The additional note, sane veteres prope omnes 
quadrupedes feras dicebant, ut ‘inque feri curvam conpagibus 
alvum Contorsit,’ et ‘armentalis equae mammis et lacte ferino,’ 
should be compared with the Verona scholia on A. 7 489, and 
Nonius p. 307. 

Serv. A. 4 7 nihil interest, utrum umbram an noctem dicat ; 
nox enim umbra terrae est, ut supra (2 251) ‘involvens umbra 
magna terramque polumque.’ 

Isid. 5 31 3 noctem autem fieri dicunt, aut quia longo 
itinere lassatur sol, et cum ad ultimum caeli spatium pervenit 
elanguescit, ac labefactus efflat suos ignes, aut quia eadem v1 
sub terras cogitur, qua super terras pertulit lumen, et sic umbra 
terrae noctem facit. Unde Vergilius ‘ruit Oceano Nox’ &c. 
Here surely the agreement between Servius and Isidore is of 
the slenderest. 
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Serv. A. 4 30 sinus dicimus orbes oculorum, id est palpebras, 
quae a palpitatiohe dictae sunt, nam semper moventur. 

Isid. 11 1 39 palpebrae sunt sinus oculorum, a palpitatione 
dictae, quia semper moventur. Concurrunt enim invicem, ut 
adsiduo motu reficiant obtutum &ec. 

Here not only does Isidore add something which is not in 
Servius, but it is plain that the object of his note is different. 
He is defining palpebra, Servius is explaining sinus. 

Serv. A. 4 130 «ubare exorto, nato Lucifero: nam proprie 
iubar Lucifer dicitur, quod iubas lucis effundit ; unde iam quic- 
quid splendet iubar dicitur, ut argenti, gemmarum. Est autem 
Lucifer interdum Iovis; [nam et antiqui ‘iubar’ quasi ‘iuvar’ 
dicebant ;] plerumque Veneris stella, unde Veneris dicta est, 
ut (8 590) ‘quem Venus ante alios astrorum diligit ignes’ 
[Alii iubar solem, alii splendorem siderum dicunt]. 

Isid. 3 70 18 Lucifer dictus eo quod inter omnia sidera plus 
lucem ferat; est autem unus e planetis. Hic proprie et iubar 
dicitur, eo quod iubas lucis effundat; sed et splendor solis ac 
lunae et stellarum iubar vocatur, quod in modum iubae radii 
ipsorum extendantur. 

Isidore’s note here combines observations which are to be 
found in the vulgate and the fuller commentary combined. 
There is no ground for supposing that he is borrowing from 
Servius, nor need we go far for the common source of the note. 
Paulus 104 clearly points to Verrius Flaccus: iubar stella 
quam Graeci appellant ¢woddpov vel Eorrepov, hoc est Lucifer, 
quod splendor eius diffunditur in modum iubae leonis. 

In all these cases, where the words of Isidore and Servius 
coincide, Thilo remarks ‘excripsit Isidorus;’ with what reason 
I leave readers to decide. As this is a case where the brick 
may be taken as a sample of the house, it is not necessary to 
quote any more instances. I will only observe that there are 
numberless passages where the correspondence between Isidore 
and Servius is only of a general kind, and where Thilo observes 
not ‘exscripsit’ but ‘conferatur Isidorus.’ In these passages, 
as far as I can see, the only hypothesis which can account for 
the correspondence is that of a community of sources, And if 
Isidore and Servius used the same sources in one large number 
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of instances, it is difficult to see why they should not have done 
so in another ; or (to put the same thing from the other side) 
if Isidore copied from Servius in one set of instances, why he 
should have refrained from doing so in another. 

Let us now examine the relation of Isidore, not to the 
vulgate, but to the fuller version of Servius. 

Thilo himself allows that there is a considerable number of 
passages, of which he gives a list on p. xliv, in which Isidore 
appears to have copied scholia from the fuller version and 
neglected the notes of the vulgate on the same points: nor is 
he disinclined to concede that in this case a community of au- 
thorities is the cause of the correspondence. As there is here 
no difference of opinion between us I need not dwell further on 
this point. It is more important to consider in detail some 
passages in which the vulgate and the fuller version can be 
shewn, by a comparison with corresponding notes in Isidore, 
to be hcmogeneous. 

The first which I will take is discussed by Thilo p. xli. 
Isid. 10 260 sequester dicitur qui certantibus medius intervenit, 
qui apud Graecos 6 péaos dicitur, apud quem pignora deponi 
solent. Quod vocabulum ab sequendo factum est, quod eius 
qui electus sit utraque pars fidem sequatur. 

Serv. A. 11 133 pace sequestra, media; nam[que] sequester 
est [aut] medius inter duos altercantes, [aut] apud quem aliquid 
ad tempus seponitur, [dictum autem a sequendo, quod eius qui 
electus sit utraque pars fidem sequitur.] Pacem ergo seques- 
tram indutias dicit, i.e., pacem temporalem et mediam inter 
bellum praeteritum et futurum. 

I agree with Thilo that Isidore is not here borrowing from 
the fuller edition of Servius, but that both writers are taking 
from a common authority, whom I suspect to be not Lavinius 
Luscus de verbis sordidis (Gellius 20 11), but Verrius Flaccus: 
Festus 339 sequester is dicitur qui inter aliquos [qui certant 
medius], ut inter eos convenerit, [ita tenet depositum ali] quid, 
ut ei reddat &c. But the point on which stress should be laid is 
that the vulgate and the fuller edition of the Servian note are 
here homogeneous, and there can therefore be no question of 
interpolation. And so with the following instances (Thilo p. xlii). 
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Serv. A. 1 505 testudine, camera incurva, [id est fornicata] 
quae secundum eos qui scripserunt de ratione templorum idea 
sic fit ut simulacro caeli imaginem reddat, quod constat esse 
convexum. (Quidam tradunt apud veteres omnia templa in 
modum testudinis facta, at vero sequenti aetate divinis simula- 
cris positis, nihilominus in templis factas esse testudines, quod 
Varro ait, ut separatum esset, ubi metus esset, ubi religio 
administraretur. Bene ergo, cum de templo loqueretur, addidit 
ei testudinem. Idem Varro de lingua Latina ad Ciceronem, 
‘in aedibus locus patulus relinquebatur sub divo, qui si non erat 
relictus et contectus erat, appellabatur testudo.’ Cicero in 
Bruto, ‘commentatum in quadam testudine cum servis litteratis 
fuisse. Quidamtestudinem locum in parte atrii volunt adversum 
venientibus. | 

Isid. 15 8 8 gives an abridged version of the two notes com- 
bined, again shewing that in the common source from which 
both were drawn the two formed part of the same comment. 
Testudo est camera templi obliqua, nam in modum testudinis 
veteres templorum tecta faciebant, quae ideo sic fiebant ut 
caeli imaginem redderent, quod constat esse convexum. Alii 
testudinem volunt esse locum in parte atrii adversum venien- 
tibus. Compare Nonius 58: testudines sunt loca in aedificiis 
camerata, ad similitudinem aquatilium testudinum, quae duris 
tergoribus sunt et incurvis. Vergilius Aeneidos lib. 1 (505) ‘in 
foribus divae, media testudine templi.’ Sisenna Historiarum 
lib. tv. ‘C. Titinius quidam...primo ante testudinem con- 
stitit,’ &c. 

Serv. A. 8 402 liqguedo electro, [aut liquefacto aut] puro; et 
secundum Plinium in Naturali Historia tria sunt electri genera, 
unum ex arboribus, quod sucinum dicitur. Aliud quod natura- 
liter invenitur, tertium quod fit de tribus partibus auri et una 
argenti; quas partes etiam si naturale resolvas invenies, Unde 
errant qui dicunt melius esse naturale. Electri autem natura 
probatur veneno, quo recepto et stridorem emittit, et varios ad 
similitudinem [arcus caelestis] reddit colores. [Et ad lumina 
in convivio clarius auro et argento lucet.] 

Isid. 16 24 electrum vocatum, quod ad radium solis clarius 
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auro argentoque reluceat. Sol enim a poetis Elector vocatur. 
Defaecatius est enim hoc metallum omnibus metallis. Huius 
tria genera: unum quod ex pini arboribus fluit, quod sucinum 
dicitur, alterum metallum quod naturaliter invenitur et in 
pretio habetur, tertium quod fit de tribus partibus auri et 
argent! una. Quas partes etiam si naturale solvas invenies. 
Unde nihil interest natum an factum, utrumque enim eiusdem 
naturae est. Electrum quod naturale est eiusdem naturae est, 
ut in convivio et ad lumina clarius cunctis metallis fulgeat et 
venenum probet. Nam si eo infundas venenum, stridorem edit 
et colores varios in modum arcus caelestis emittit. 

In this instance also it is clear that the vulgate and the 
fuller version together make up a homogeneous note, which is 
given in another and slightly different form by Isidore. Its 
source may either be Pliny, with whose words (37 31, 33 81) 
much of it coincides, or some later writer, such as Suetonius, 
quoting and enlarging Pliny’s observations. 

Serv. A. 1 119 gaza Persicus sermo est, et significat divitias, 
[unde Gaza urbs in Palaestina dicitur, quod in ea Cambyses rex. 
Persarum cum Aegyptiis bellum inferret divitias suas condidit. ] 
Isid. 15 1 16 Gazam oppidum Palaestinae condiderunt Evaei, 
in qua habitaverunt Cappadoces pristinis cultoribus interfectis. 
Vocata autem Gaza, eo quod ibi Cambyses rex Persarum thesau- 
ros suos posuit,cum bellum Aegyptiis intulisset, Persarum enim 
lingua thesaurus gaza nominatur. _ . 

Serv. A. 1 373 annales: inter historiam et annales hoc 
interest; historia est eorum temporum quae vel vidimus vel 
videre potuimus, dicta azo Tod ioropetv, id est videre; annales 
vero sunt eorum temporum quae aetas nostra non novit; unde 
Livius ex annalibus et historia constat. Haec tamen confun- 
duntur licenter, ut hoc loco pro historia inquit annales. [Ita 
autem annales conficiebantur: tabulam dealbatam quotannis 
pontifex maximus habuit, in qua praescriptis consulum nomini- 
bus et aliorum magistratuum digna memoratu notare consueve- 
rat domi militiaeque terra marique gesta per singulos dies, 
Cuius diligentiae annuos commentarios in octoginta libros 
veteres rettulerunt, eosque a pontificibus maximis a quibus 
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fiebant annales maximos appellarunt; unde quidam ideo dictum 
ab Aenea annales aiunt, quod et ipse religiosus sit et a poeta 
tum pontifex inducatur. ] 

Isid. 1 63 3 annales sunt res singulorum annorum. Quae- 
cumque enim digna memoria domi militiaeque, mari ac terrae per 
annos in commentariis acta sunt, ab anniversariis gestis annales 
nominantur. Historia autem multorum annorum vel temporum 
est, cuius diligentia annui commentarii in libris delati sunt. 
Inter historiam autem et annales hoc interest, quod historia est 
eorum temporum quae vidimus, annales vero sunt eorum anno- 
rum quos aetas nostra non novit. Unde Sallustius ex historia, 
Eusebius et Hieronymus ex annalibus et historia constant. 

The Servian note is here fuller than that of Isidore. The 
substance of the whole came, as Gellius (5 18) tells us, from 
Verrius Flaccus. 

I could add many more similar instances; but enough has, 
I think, been quoted to shew that there are a considerable 
number of cases where a note in Isidore closely resembles one 
only to be found in the fuller version of Servius. The hypo- 
theses at command for explaining this phenomenon are, 80 far as 
I can see, the following: either that Isidore borrowed from the 
fuller version of Servius, which must therefore be at least as old 
as the sixth century, or the beginning of the seventh; or that 
the interpolator borrowed from Isidore; or that these notes 
were taken by Isidore and the author (or authors) of the fuller 
Servian commentary from the same or similar sources. Thilo 
rejects the first hypothesis altogether, and seems inclined to 
lean in some cases to the second, in some to thethird. Butthe 
second assumes that the author of the additional notes was 
later than Isidore, which is the very point in question; and I 
therefore am strongly inclined to adopt the third, which Thilo ° 
himself allows to be the most natural in some cases (p. xlv.). 
If in some cases, why not in all? 

If, as I have endeavoured to shew, Isidore did not borrow 
from Servius, but used the same authorities, it follows that the 
matter common to both writers can claim a very respectable 
antiquity, and authority in proportion; while with regard to 
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those additional notes of Daniel’s Servius which are shewn by 
a comparison with Isidore to be homogeneous with the vulgate, 
it is clear that they cannot be regarded as interpolations. Nor 
again is there any reason for suspecting the integrity of those 
which are really supplementary to the vulgate. With regard 
to those which are not homogeneous with the vulgate, which 
repeat it, or contradict it, I am unable to see that we are com- 
pelled to infer more than this, that they represent a different 
recension of the Servian commentary; but that they were not 
inserted in it until long after the time of Servius I see no 
grounds for believing. When we consider the general cha- 
racter of the fourth century commentaries on Roman authors, 
such as that of Donatus on Terence and of the Pseudo-Asconius 
on Cicero, when we reflect that their style and manner is in 
the main impersonal, that they bear the clearest marks of being 
compiled and abridged from the numerous works of earlier 
scholars, and that they present the same phenomena of repe- 
titions and general looseness and carelessness in composition, 
we are justified in pausing before we deny to the fuller version 
of Servius its right to the name which it has so long borne. 
The additional notes are undoubtedly drawn from the same 
sources as those of the vulgate; they are often homogeneous 
with them, and their style, though later than that of the Verona 
scholia, is on the whole neither earlier nor later than that of 
Servius. 

Thilo has said but little on the sources of the Servian 
commentary. He does not, in my opinion, at all succeed in 
shewing that Servius borrowed from Aelius Donatus. The 
memoir of Vergil which bears the name of the latter is gene- 
rally attributed to Suetonius, and I have endeavoured to shew 
in my edition of this work that Servius extracted his shorter 
biography from the fuller work of the latter, and was thus able 
to add details which in the memoir by Donatus are omitted. 
Thilo mentions a number of passages in which notes in the. 
Servian commentary correspond with notes of Donatus on 
Terence. But on examining these I find that in many cases 
the Servian note is fuller, and that it is not seldom possible to 
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point out an older form of the comment in Nonius, or Verrius 
Flaccus, or both. Nonius and Verrius, it may be observed, 
are hardly mentioned in Thilo’s preface. Yet it is these two 
authors above all others who must, in my opinion, be more 
thoroughly studied than any others, if we would arrive at sound 
conclusions respecting the sources of the Latin commentaries 
of the fourth century. 


HENRY NETTLESHIP. 


12—2 





PYRRHUS IN ITALY. 


THE war waged in Italy by Pyrrhus of Epeiros against 
the Romans has always commanded attention, from the 
picturesque incidents interwoven with the story, from the 
character of the king, and of the Romans, Fabricius and Curius, 
and from a false idea of the importance of the struggle. 

It was important; for it secured to Rome, as the repre- 
sentative of Italian unity as opposed to foreign intervention, 
the control of the whole Italian peninsula for the first time. 
The false importance given to the war has sprung from the 
- consideration of it as a kind of test action between the Roman 
and Macedonian methods of fighting, between legionary and 
phalangite. It has been spoken of by one popular historian 
as if it first introduced the Italians, as a military people, to 
the notice of the Greeks and Macedonians. 

Lord Macaulay, in his Lays of Ancient Rome, (Prophecy of 
Capys, Introduction,) uses the following strong expressions con- 
cerning it. 

“That barbarian warriors, led by barbarian chiefs, should 
win @ pitched battle against Greek valour guided by Greek 
science, seemed as incredible as it would now seem that the 
Burmese or Siamese should, in the open plain, put to flight 
an equal number of the best English troops.” “The Tarentines 
were convinced that their countrymen were irresistible in war.” 
saaiee “His (ze. Pyrrhus’) expedition to Italy was a turning 
point in the history of the world”...... “The pilum and the 
broadsword had vanquished the Macedonian spear. The legion 
had broken the Macedonian phalanx.” 

This and similar language is sheer misrepresentation. The 
Tarentines must have been singularly unacquainted with their 
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own history, and with the history of their own times, if they 
believed their countrymen irresistible. Ever since the great- 
ness of the Italiot cities began to decline, after the destruction 
of Sybaris in the sixth century Bc., the Italians had been 
constantly pressing upon the Greeks, curtailing their territory, 
and beating them in the field. In about 473 B.c. the Taren- 
tines themselves had been overthrown by the Messapians in a 
pitched battle with heavy loss, The interference of the great 
despots of Syracuse, Dionysios the elder and Agathokles, had 
been invoked again and again in the struggles of the Greeks 
against each other, or against the Italians. Champions too 
had come over the Adriatic, from the mainland of Greece and 
Epeiros, and had fared but badly at the hands of the Italians. 
On the same day, it was said, as the battle of Chaironeia, in 
338 B.C., Archidamos the Spartan had been defeated and slain 
by the Lucanians, Alexander of Molossos, a predecessor and 
cousin of Pyrrhus himself, an uncle of Alexander the Great, 
had since then waged war in Italy with doubtful success. He 
complained that he had men to fight against, as contrasted 
with the Asiatic foes of his great nephew; and by these men 
he was finally overthrown and killed, by Lucanians and Bruttii. 
Later still, twenty years only before the arrival of Pyrrhus, 
the success of Kleonymos the Spartan, on the same field, was 
at best doubtful. That the Greeks should finally be subdued 
by the Italians; that the strongest Italian power which had 
yet arisen should overthrow the most illustrious Greek adven- 
turer who had yet come to Italy, this was precisely what a . 
careful observer of past history would have predicted. What 
we call Rome, was a body of colonies, allies and subjects spread 
throughout central Italy, directed by the most uniformly 
capable aristocracy that the world has seen. That this coherent, 
persistent, patriotic power should overthrow the factious demo- 
cracies of the Italiot cities, backed by a military adventurer 
however brilliant, assisted by disorganised and broken men 
like the Samnites and Lucanians however brave, was almost 
certain, The Roman victory was the natural consummation 
of a long series of events. 

Neither is it correct to describe the contest as one between 
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rival systems of fighting. A portion of the legion was then 
armed with spears after the manner of the phalanx, though 
not with the extraordinarily long pikes of the Macedonians 
(Polyb. vi. 23). Nor were the troops of Pyrrhus merely a 
phalanx supported by cavalry. The great reason for the mili- 
tary superiority of the armies of Philip and Alexander had 
been the combination of other troops, peltasts especially, care- 
fully armed and trained, with the phalanx. Their armies, and 
those of their successors, exhibited for the first time, among 
Greeks, a proper combination of all arms of the service. 
Infantry; cavalry, artillery’, troops heavy and light were there. 
The Roman, that is the Italian*, method of fighting, with swords 
in comparatively open order, must have been equally well 
known to the people of Tarentum and Epeiros. Certainly the 
scientific soldier Pyrrhus knew all about ft. This is not con- 
jecture. Polybios, comparing the Roman and Macedonian 
armies which fought at Kynoskephalai in 197 B.C., says: 
IIuppos ye pny ov povoy Sirdots, dAXrAa Kal Suvapeow ItadiKais 
ovyKéypyntat, Tels evarra€ onpualay Kal oreipay dadrayyiTucny 
év tots mpos ‘Pwpyalous aydou, Polyb. xvit.11. Italian allies, 
and among others Italian mercenaries, filled his line of battle, 
which exhibited alternately manipult, armed with swords and 
javelins, and clumps of phalangite spears. 

Dr Arnold (R. Hist. c. 37) remarks that the account of 
Pyrrhus’ first battle, Heraclea, is inconsistent with the suppo- 
sition that his troops were mere phalangites. The two armies 
drove each other back alternately seven times. That the legions 
should drive back an unbroken phalanx is incredible; that a 
broken phalanx should have returned to the charge is well-nigh 
impossible. Yet Dr Arnold does not apply the passage of 
Polybios quoted above till he comes to the second battle, 
Asculum. As Polybios however speaks of battles, and lower 
down of victories, in the plural, as being gained by this forma- 
tion, he must allude to both Heraclea and Asculum. At all 
events at Beneventum, where Pyrrhus was defeated, the bulk of 


1 See Arrian, Anabasis rv. 4, for Lucanians too, were armed like the 
Alexander’s use of field artillery, Romans. Liv.1x.40. Sall. Catil. 52. 
2 The Samnites, and therefore the 
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his army was Italian and mercenary. His Epeirot veterans had 
mostly perished, and his ranks were recruited from the mer- 
cenaries of Sicily and of Italy. The victory of M’. Curius was a 
victory over soldiers armed and equipped like his own, backed 
only by a reserve of sarissae, if indeed Pyrrhus had any 
phalangites armed in the Macedonian manner, left at all’. 

Moreover to rightly understand the course of the campaigns 
of Pyrrhus we must look beyond the fields of battle and beyond 
Italy. He crossed from Epeiros in the spring of 280 B.c., when 
his friend Ptolemy Keraunos was just established on the throne 
of Macedonia. Ptolemy supplied him with a portion of his 
army, perhaps with all his elephants and cavalry (Justin, xVIJ.2), 
but the different accounts of his numbers are irreconcilable. 
After.inflicting a severe defeat on the Romans at Heraclea, and 
after causing a general rising of the Samnites and Lucanians, 
he offered .a peace, which could have been only a truce at the 
best, for Rome was not seriously crippled. In this peace we see 
no advantage for himself. The cause was as follows; in the 
same year, 280 B.c., the Gauls had invaded Macedonia, killed 
Ptolemy Keraunos, threatened Epeiros, and deprived Pyrrhus of 
all prospect of support from home or Macedonia. 

Perhaps the defeat of the Gauls and their allies by the 
Romans in the decisive battle of Sentinum a few years before, 
and this invasion of Macedonia, give between them a more 
valuable criterion of the relative strength of Italy and Greece 
than the campaigns of Pyrrhus can. 

However, the Romans refused peace. Some indecisive opera- 
tions, and another doubtful victory near Asculum in 278 B.Cc., 
left Pyrrhus as far as ever from the position of conqueror or 


1 Macaulay’s vigorous poetical op- The lines would I believe be more true 
position of sword and sarissa falls of Kynoskephalai, or of Pydna, nay, 


therefore to the ground : even of the meeting of the Spanish and 
‘*‘ Hurrah! for the good weapons, Swiss infantry at Ravenna (Machiavelli, 
Which keep the War God’s land ; Art of War, B. 1. 6. 3), than of Bene- 
Hurrah ! for Rome’s stout pilum, ventum. | 
In a stout Roman hand. But see Plutarch’s account of the 
Hurrah! for the good broadsword, battle, and above all Dionys. Halicar. 
Which through the thick array xx. 12, referred to below, for the com- 


Of levelled spears, and serried shields, position of the army of Pyrrhus at 
Hews deep its gory way.” Beneventum. 
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arbiter of Italy. Again he negotiated a truce, and this time 
successfully. Not that he now desired to return to Epeiros. 
The Gauls had retired from Macedonia, and had been defeated 
by the Aetolians in their incursion into Southern Greece. If 
we could trust an evidently untrustworthy and marvellous 
account of that invasion by Justin, we could place it in the 
winter of 279—8B.c. But-it anyhow probably occurred be- 
fore the autumn of, 278 B.c. when Pyrrhus Ieft Italy. He 
had been there two years and four months since the spring 
of 280 B.C. 

Now freed from anxiety about the Gauls, and finding Italy 
an unpromising field for adventure, he went to Sicily. His 
wife Lanassa was daughter of Agathokles the late tyrant of 
Syracuse, a man of talents and influence equal to his crimes. 
Lanassa had borne a son, Alexander, who might fairly hope to 
inherit his grandfather's position, if Pyrrhus could only expel 
the Carthaginians. But he failed, on this constant field of 
Greek military failure, where “barbarian warriors, led by bar- 
barian chiefs,” had often won pitched battles “over Greek 
valour, guided by Greek science.” 

He returned to Italy to support his former allies, to a task 
which his former partial success must have convinced him was 
now impossible. So only can we explain the readiness with 
which after the single defeat of Beneventum he retired from 
the contest. He might still have preserved the independence 
of Tarentum by staying. He had. an army still; he brought 
upwards of 8000 men back to Epeiros, and left a garrison behind 
in Tarentum; but empire for himself was plainly hopeless, so 
he went. At Beneventum his forces had been Tarentines, 
armed no doubt as a phalanx, but more probably after the 
Greek than the Macedonian fashion’; Samnites, and mer- 
cenaries from Italy and Sicily, Italians too for the most part, 
retaining their national arms; with the remnants of his original 
force. Plutarch makes no mention of the special formation of 
the phalanx in the battle. Indeed no general in his senses, 


1 The Achaeans, for instance, after were only induced by Philopoemen to 
this, still kept up the old-fashioned adopt the Macedonian arms. 
phalanx with the shorter spear; and 
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much less Pyrrhus, would have attempted a surprise, by a 
night march, through woods and mountains, with troops prin- 
cipally armed with spears twenty-four feet long. 

Nor does Dionysios of Halikarnassus (x1x. 12) mention the 
phalanx in connection with the battle. He calls the troops 
indeed owdiras with whom Pyrrhus attempted the surprise ; 
but he talks of their being encumbered, not with spears, but 
@upeois, the oblong shields of the Italians, described by Poly- 
bios (VI. 23) as part of the equipment of the Roman émAfraz, 
or legionaries, Pyrrhus was certainly here employing Italian 
weapons, probably Italian men, and these Dionysios tells us 
were his best troops. So much for “Greek valour guided by 
Greek science,” as exemplified by the army of Pyrrhus. 

Nor was the battle a decisive blow to Greek influence in 
Italy. The progressive events of two centuries had shewn that 
to be already doomed, so far as it was a political influence, 
The only question was, what Italian race should rule the Italiot 
Greeks. But Beneventum did confirm the authority of Rome, 
at the head of her Latin and Sabine confederacy and subjects, 
over the Oscans of southern and central Italy. These had 
stooped to use foreign aid ; of the Gauls in the third Samnite 
war, of the Greeks in the present war; even as they welcomed 
Hannibal, and intrigued with Mithradates later. Rome, with a 
safer instinct, had in this very war refused to avail herself of 
useful Carthaginian succours to counteract the superiority of 
the Tarentine fleet; and she reaped the reward of a con- 
sistent national policy by becoming beyond dispute the head of 
Italy. 


HENRY ELLIOT MALDEN, 
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BIOLOGY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


‘In 1802, simultaneously, and apparently independently, a German and 
two French naturalists proposed the word Biologie for the whole study of living 
matter. The idea was accepted, grew, and we in England have for some time 
past used the word Biology. Dr Field of Norwich had written to the Lecturer 
to point out, on philological grounds, that the word is a bad one, as los is 
applied only to human life, while {w% is applied to other animal life. Although 
he suggests a new term, I think it too late to change our present one.” 

Prof. Huxley, Lecture at South Kensington, 1877. 


* One of the most singular things that are shewn in that museum [of tools 
and weapons] is the wonderful tendency of the human mind, when it has once 
got into a groove, to stick there. The great object of scientific investigation is 
to run counter to that tendency.” 

Prof, Huxley, Address at.the British Association, 1878. 


Ovx dpa wayrds avdpes...dvopa. ‘béoGat éarly, d\Xd Tivos dvoparoupyoi. 
Plat. Crat. p. 388 E. 


“THE study of living beings, irrespective of the exact 
nature and position of these, is the province of Biology (Gr. 
Bios, life; Xéyos, a@ discourse). All living beings, however, 
may be divided into the two kingdoms of animals and plants 

..m accordance with which division, Biology splits up into 
thie kindred sciences of Zoology and Botany’.” 

It will be the object of this paper to show that the Greek 
word ios has nothing in common with the subjects of either 
of these two kingdoms, with the sole exception of Man; and 
with him, not as a living, but as a rational, social and account- 
able being. 

Bios is thus defined by Aristotle: Bios éort Aoyexy fan. 
And so the grammarians, as Ammonius: “ Béos differs from 


1 Introduction to the Study of Biology, by H. Alleyne aia M.D., 
Edinburgh and London, 1872. 
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fw7. Bélos is used of rational animals, that is, of men only; 
Sw both of men and of irrational animals, and occasionally of 
plants (75 5€ wore xal érl durdv). Whoever, therefore, uses 
Bios of beasts (él trav Onplwyv) speaks improperly (axupo- 
Aoyet)*.’ In such apparent exceptions to this rule as we shall 
presently notice, it will always be found that there is no question 
of the principle of life, but only of: some adjunct or accident 
of it. 

The various shades of meaning of the word los may be 
thus arranged’. 


1. The duration of human life is so called. To this head 
belong the phrases dudyew, Siateretv, SepyecOar tov Biov; 
dia Blov, per totam wtam; rov Biov xarérvoev, xatéotpever, 
érexevTnoev, é&édurrev etc.; paxpdBios, BpaxvBros, dduydBros 
(Job xiv. 1); aoBuobv, vivendi finem facere. ‘O Bios Bpayvs 
(is the well-known aphorism of the Father of Medicine) 7 8é 
Téxvn paxpy. In this sense, Ilépas drracw advOperoais ott tod 
Biov Oavatos*; and one who is near that term may say with 


Cicero: Miht quidem BeBiwrar; viderint juvenes*. 
2. Life considered in regard to the feelings, with respect to 


1 Ammonius Ilept opolwy xat diaddpwr 
Aetew, p. 30, ed. Valck. Archbishop 
Trench, in his New Testament Syno- 
nyms, p. 105, points out that the asser- 
tion of Ammonius, that Blos is never, 
except incorrectly, applied to beasts, is 
inconsistent with Aristotle’s use of the 
word in Hist. Anim. 1.1, 15 [18] and 
rx. 8 [7], 1, ‘‘ unless, indeed, he means 
to include Aristotle in his censure.” 
But adxvpodroyla, although reckoned 
amongst the vitia orationis, are only 
censurable when used harshly or ex- 
travagantly ; in many cases, especially 
in poetry, they are beauties. Thus 
Virgil’s “ Vir gregis,” and ‘‘ Hune ego 
si potui tantum sperare dolorem,’’ and 
Thomson’s “Softly shaking on the 
dimpled pool Prelusive drops,’’ are in- 
stances of the judicious use of this 
figure. The Greek~- word wpvecOa is 


properly said of dogs and wolves; but 
this only gives greater significance to 
the Psalmist’s (xxxvii. 8) wpuduny dard 
ocrevaypod THs Kapdlas pov. And in the 
latter of the two places of Aristotle, he 
is comparing the habits (rovs Blous) of 
animals, in regard to skill and inge- 
nuity, with those of the human race, 
instancing the manner in which the 
swallow builds its nest, mixing straw 
with the clay, ete. 

2 ‘With our arrangement may be com- 
pared that of Tzetzes on Hesiod Op. et 
D. 689: Blos @& onualya riv réyvny, 
Tov Tpbwoy, Tov mapovra Kécmov, TOY évos 
éxdorou xpovoy THs Swhs, Tv weprovolay, 
kal ras pos TO {qv ouvrelvovocas Tpopds. 

3 Demosth. Ilept rov orepdvov, p. 
258, 20. 

4 Cic, Epist. ad Att. x1v. 21. 
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happiness and misery (eis eddpoovvas te xa dv7ras’). In this 
view Alos may be yanrerros, éxlirovos, éduynpds, AvNnpos; OF, 
on the other hand, evdalyov, paxdpios, amrpdypnwv, apépipvos 
etc. To this head also belongs the well-known phrase Bios 
aBiwros, a life so wretched as to be insupportable. An ancient 
philosopher recommends 6ddv pev tiv NeoTarnv éxreyerOae, 
Blov && rév advrrérarov ; but a better rule of life is that of 
Pythagoras, who said dru yp) Blov aipeicOar tov Epotov* 75dv 
yap avrov 4 cuvnOea otjcer*. Animals, being endowed with 
feelings like ourselves, are not excluded from this use of the 
word per axupodoylav. As we speak of leading the life of a 
dog, so the Greeks had a saying, Aaya Biov byv, to lead the life 
of a hare, that is, in continual fear and trembling (dedies Kat 
Tpemov)*. 

3. Life considered im its moral aspect, or in regard to the 
conduct, is emphatically called Blos. To this sense belong the 
epithets ceuvos, Kéopuos, evapetos, cddppwr, YpnoTos, émetKns, 
and their opposites; and the synonyms rpozros, 70n, mpakis 
etc. In Christian writers Bios, even without an epithet, is 
often contrasted with mioris or S6yuatra; as St Chrysostom, 
in distinguishing between heretics and hypocrites, says: Hapa 
yap aipetuxots ore ToANaKLS Kal Blov (good living) evpetv, rapa 
5é rovrots ols eltrov ovdapas*. 


4, But in forming an estimate of moral worth, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to take into consideration the circumstances in 
which any one is placed, as well as his conduct under them. 
Both these were within the purview of the great Orator in his 
celebrated challenge to his rival: “Draw then the parallel be- 
tween your life and mine (rd col xapot BeBiwpéva), Aeschines, 
sia te You were an usher, I a scholar; you were an initiator, 
I was initiated; you danced at the games, I presided over 
them; you were a clerk of the Assembly, I a member......your 
measures were all in the enemy’s favour, mine always in the 


1 Xenoph. Hiero 1. 2: In dkadépero _— ford. 
Tupavyixos Te Kal o ldiwrixds Blos els ? Demosth. ut ante, p. 314, 24. 
eddpooivas Te kal AUwas dvOpwros. 4 §. Chrysost. Opp. T. vir. p. 293 B, 
2 Stob. Flor. T. 1. p. 17, ed. Gais- ed. Ben. 
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country’s*.” Hence the title of Plutarch’s great work, BIO! 
ITAPAAAHAOI; and the English word, legitimately formed 
from the Greek, Biography. 


5. A man’s calling or profession (réyvn, érurndevpa) is 
also indicated by this word, as Bios Oadartios, yewpytKds, 
AnoTpiKos, BovKodtKos, KTNVOTPOpoS, OTPATLWTLKOS, PirOaodos 
etc.; and by an easy transition, he is said amd trys Oarartrns, 
yewpylas, AnoTelas etc. Tov Biov éyewv, TrovetcOas, ropilec Oar, 
to get his living. To this head probably belongs one of the 
precepts (v7ro0jxa1) of the Seven Sages, To Bio py payor, 
Do not quarrel with your bread and butter ; as well as a pithy 
saying of Metrodorus, preserved by Stobaeus in his collection 
Tlepi hecdwrAcas, ‘Erowpatovrai tives d:a Biov ta mpds Tov Blov’. 
Every reader of the Greek Testament is familiar with this 
use of the word*. Hence (since animals must lve, in this 
sense) arises another axupoAoyla, of which an instance is com- 
monly quoted from Xenophon’s description of spiders: Ac 
parayyes, apayvia dNeTrTa vdnvapevat, Onpwdot Ta pds Tov 
Biov‘. But a more notable example, and one of common 
occurrence, is the word aydiBeos, amphibious, applied to such 
animals as pass their time and get their liwing in both elements; 
quia non tantum terrestria, sed aquatiha quoque desiderant 
pabula®. For a similar reason a smaller class of animals, as 
owls and bats, are called vu«riBroe. 


6. Passing from individuals to communities, the diversities 
of the various tribes of the human race, in regard to manners, 
customs, and modes of subsistence, are properly styled Piou, and 
distinguished by such epithets as juepos, ayptos, cxnvirns, 
vopadixos, Onpiwdns etc. Diodorus Siculus, one of the earliest 
cultivators of anthropological science, concludes his description 
of the races inhabiting the countries bordering on the Arabian 
Gulf with these words: “ Now if any of my readers, by reason 
of the strange and marvellous character of the habits of life 


1 Demosth. ut ante, p. 315, 5 (Lord 3 See Mark xii. 44, Luke viii. 43, xv. 
Brougham’s Translation, p. 180). 12, 

2 Stob. Flor. T. 1. pp. 116, 841, ed. 4 Xenoph. Mem. Socr. mm, 11, 6. 
Gaisford. 5 Columella vit. 13, 
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here recorded (trav avayeypaypévov Biwv) should disbelieve 
what has been narrated, let him only bear in mind the differ- 
ence between the temperature of the air of Scythia, and of 
the country of the Troglodytes, and he will be no longer 
incredulous’.” But even in civilized life, and in the same 
community, manners are continually changing; and in the 
increase of luxury and its attendant evils, a philosopher may 
sometimes wish to recall the old-fashioned and simple habits 


(rov apyatov Kal amrapackevoy Biov) of ages long gone by. 


7. Lastly, human life in its most comprehensive aspect, 
genus humanum, the world, is properly expressed by 6 Blos 6 
avOpamwos, 6 Kowds Bios, or simply 6 Bios. Thus the great 
benefactors of the human race are described as of evepyern- 
cavres peydda Tov Tav avOpwrwyv Biov*; and the greatest of 
them, Hercules, who is lauded by the Historian as having by 
his own labours humanized the world (é&npepdoas tHy oixov- 
pévnv®), is represented as saying of himself and his exploits, 
ds Auds pev vids eit, rocavta Sé merévnxa "EKKA@AIPON 
TON BION‘. And to quote only one more instance, St Chry- 
sostom, commenting on the text (1 Tim. vi. 1) “ Let as many 
servants as are under the yoke count their own masters worthy 
of all honour,” observes that if this precept were neglected, the 
Greeks would have some reason to say that Christianity was 
introduced into the world for the subversion of all things (ézri 
dvatpomh Tay wavTwv eis tov Biov eicevnvextat)”. Akin to 
this is the patristic use of Bios for secular life, as, mapOevos 
adrrotatapéevn T@ Biw; and Biwtixol dvOpwrot, as opposed to 
the followers of a religious life. 

The obvious result of the foregoing enquiry is to shew that 
the term Biology, recently imported into the scientific vocabu- 
lary, 18 @ BLUNDER, illustrating the old saying, “A little learning 
is a dangerous thing.” The inventor of it®, being in want of a 


1 Diod. Sic. 111. 32. ed. Ben. 

2 Idem rv. 15. 6 Gottfried Reinhold Treviranus 

3 Idem rv. 8. (born 1776, died 1887), in his work 

4 Lucian Dial. Deor. xm. 1 (coll. entitled, Biologie, ou Philosophie de la 
Vit. Auct. 8). nature vivante, which appeared in 1802 


5 §. Chrysost. Opp. T. xx. p. 774 A, and following years, 
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Greek word expressive of life, had recourse to his dictionary, 
which offered him a choice between two, Bios and fw7. Zoology’ 
being already in use, as a derivative from gov, he was forced to 
take up with Biology, a well-sounding word, and not likely to 
be too closely scrutinized by the general scientific world. So it 
has proved. The philosophic mind, which, after all, is but 
human, has got into a groove, and seems likely to stick there, 
unless some helping hand is extended to it from without. Let 
us see what philology can do in this matter constructively, as 
well as destructively. . 

To attempt this with any prospect of success, two things 
seem to be required: first, to propose a substitute for the 
obnoxious term; and, secondly, to find another and a legitimate 
use for it. 


-1, The wtal principle (atré rotto @ fapev") in Greek is 
neither {7} nor Bios, but ro fwtixév. Thus the author of the 
Geoponics says that in the trying (Soxiuacla) of eggs care 
should be taken not to shake them, for fear of destroying the 
vital principle (va pr) S:apOapy 76 ev avrois Cwrixov)®, The 
term ZOTICOLOGY is not quite on a par with the similarly ‘ 
sounding word Toxicology, because rofucdv, poison, though 
originally an adjective (pappaxov being understood), has by use 
passed into a noun; whereas rd Swrixdpy (like ro dparixoy, the 
visual faculty, rd ooppavrixdv, TO Noyixdv etc.) becomes a noun 
only by the help of the neuter article, which unfits it for enter- 
ing into the construction of a compound term. Still, without 
appealing to such doubtful compositions as Neology from véos, 
Hagiology from Gytos, Eschatology (!) from éoyatogs (all three 
adjectives), we need go no further than the undeniably legiti- 
mate formation dpyatoroyla Archaeology, the science which 
deals with ancient things (ra apyaia), as Zoticology is concerned 
about things endued with life (rd Swrixd). But since it is 
always a matter of difficulty to obtain currency for a new term, 
however legitimately formed, it deserves to be considered 

1 There is not the same excuse for not from {yor). 
such monstrosities as Bioplasm, Bio- 2 Plato ap. Stob. Flor. T, 1. p. 273, 


genesis, etc., which might easily be ed, Gaisford. 
changed into Zooplasm, etc, (from tw, 8 Geopon. xtv. 7, 27. 
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whether the opposing claims of science and philology might not, 
in this particular case, be reconciled by the simple disuse of the 
objectionable word, without the adoption of any substitute for 
it. Is a term, which is merely a higher generalization of two 
subjects, usually studied distinctively, and represented in Uni- 
versities by two or more separate chairs, absolutely necessary, or 
even highly convenient, for the promotion of scientific research ? 
Would not the Biological section of ‘the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science conduct its affairs as well under 
the title of the Zoological and Botanical section, as under its 
present more compact and euphonious, but decidedly unphilo- 
logical, and, therefore, unscientific designation? I lately read 
that the late Arctic expedition had “supplied us with a great 
mass of additional knowledge, especially as regards the biology 
and physical geography of the newly discovered regions.” A 
few years back, instead of biology the writer would have said 
the Fauna and Flora of those regions, with no loss of elegance, 
and with a decided advantage in point of linguistical propriety. 
If those who have occasion to use the word would only remem- 
ber Prof. Huxley’s candid acknowledgment that it is a “bad 
word,” and only to be tolerated on the unphilosophical plea of 
“too late to mend,” surely they would not grudge going a trifle 
out of their way, and by avoiding the use of the term them- 
selves, help to bring about its gradual discredit and final extinc- 
tion in the sense which it has hitherto borne. 

2. But what shall we do with the discarded word? I 
answer: let the admirers of what 1s now periphrastically called 
Social Science assert its claim to be admitted amongst the 
ologies ; and having regard to the wide use of Bvos, as defined 
in this paper, let them consider whether the objects and uses 
of that branch of science, which they so zealously and lauda- 
bly cultivate, may not be fairly represented by the term 
BIOLOGY. 

“ Social Science,” says a former President of the Association 
for the Promotion of that science, ‘I take to be the acquisition 
of such knowledge as shall enable the human community by 
which the earth is inhabited to reach the highest level of moral 
and physical well-being, which is compatible with the original 
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conditions of their existence.” And if I were promulgating a 
new science under the name of Biology, I should define its 
object to be, in the words of Polybius, 7 éravdpOwors tod Tay 
avOperav Biov', the correction of human life, a definition of 
‘which Lord Dufferin’s account of Social Science is little more 
than an expansion. The task is an Herculean one, in both 
senses of that epithet; it is an arduous task, and it is the very 
one which (as we have seen) Hercules, in his generation, and 
according to the requirements of that early stage of society, set 
himself to perform, éxca@atpecv tov Biov, to purify the world, by 
ridding it, as the great Grecian hero of boars, lions and hydras, 
so the associated heroes of Adam Street, Adelphi, of the mon- 
strous abuses, the Augean accumulation of social disorders and 
derangements, which stand between the human race and the 
“highest level of moral and physical well-being,” which it is 
capable of attaining. But if the “club and lion’s skin” should 
appear to belong to a state of civilization widely different from 
that with which modern professors have to deal, coming down a 
few ages, we meet with the honoured name of one whom the 
cultivators of Social Science would do well to adopt as the 
founder of their faith, and the model of a true social philosopher. 
SOCRATES, says his biographer, rpa@ros wept BIOT dceré yn’. 
Common life was his lecture-room, his laboratory, his observa- 
tory. The subject of his researches was, as he himself avowed, 


“Orrs Tou év peyapoice Kaxov t ayabov te rétuKTal, 
Whate’er of good or ill our homes enshrine’. 


Socrates, writes the great Roman philosopher, primus philo- 
sophiam devocamt e caelo, et in urbibus collocamt, et in domos 
etiam introduatt, et coegit de vita et moribus, rebusque bonis et 
malis quaerere*. If the papers hitherto read at the Social 
Science congresses should appear to have turned too much 
upon the smaller details (yet not small in their aggregate bear- 
ing upon human happiness) of sanitary requirements, mercantile 
laws, the treatment of lunacy and the statistics of crime, per- 
haps the assumption of a new name, at once more comprehen- 


1 Polyb. Histor. 1. 85, 1. 3 Hom. Od. A. 392. 
2 Diog. Laert. Vit. Socr. v. 4 Cic. Tusc. v. 4. 
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sive and more elevated than the original designation, may have 
the effect of bringing out more conspicuously, and keepmg 
more steadily in view, the great aims and landmarks of the 
Science of Life, and of: reducing all its parts into harmonious 
proportion with each other and with the whole. At the con- 
gress of 1878, the President of the Art section (then for the 
first time admitted into the programme of the Association) 
thought it necessary to apologize for the intrusion, and to 
answer the question, ‘What has Fine Art to do with Social 
Science?’’ But if the enquiry had been, “ What has Fine Art 
to do with Biology?” the respondent might have taken up a 
higher tone. He might have asked in return, What would 
human life be, stripped of all those elegances and refinements, 
which exercise a humanizing influence upon all classes of 
society, down to the very lowest; which contribute so largely 
to the employment of the idler, and the enjoyment of the 
busier, part of mankind? What but a Bios aBiwros, destruc- 
tive of the ends, and unworthy of the name, of life? The 
eloquent eulogium of Cicero upon one of the polite arts is 
equally applicable to them all: Huec studia adolescenttam alunt, 
senectutem oblectant ; secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac 
solatium praebent ; delectant domt, non impediunt forts ; pernoc- 
tant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur’. Let the Biologist of 
the future take for his motto, Humani nihil a me alienum puto. 
Let the National Biological Association, if such should ever 
come into existence, write upon its banners (to wit, the title 
page of its annual volume of Transactions) 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli’*. 


1 Cic. pro Archia poeta 7. ® Juven. Sat. 1. 85. 


F. FIELD, M.A, LL.D. 


Norwicg, August, 1879. 
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Carm. 11 2 J]—4. 


Nullus argento color est auaris 

abdito terris, inimice lamnae 

Crispe Sallusti, nisi temperato 
splendeat usu. 


ALIKE Lambinus’ ‘abditae’ and Bentley’s the only rational 
elucidation of the Ms reading compel the words ‘auaris terris’ 
to mean the miser’s coffers: now when Horace says carm. III 
3 49 sq. ‘aurum tnrepertum et sic melius situm, Cum terra celat, 
spernere fortior Quam cogere humanos in usus’ he is to be sure 
taking the other side as a poet may, but the parallel does seem 
to show that ‘auaris terris’ here must have its natural sense of 
the mine, ‘in her own loins She hutcht the all-worshipt ore’ as 
Comus says. And is not ‘inimice lamnae, nisi temperato 
splendeat usu’ or ‘ auaris abditae terris inimice lamnae’ a most 
dark and helpless way of saying ‘open-handed Sallust’? And 
then how ‘inimice’ and its train of dependants encumber and 
overbalance the sentence. If then as seems likely it is in 
‘inimice’ the corruption lies, this is what I would suggest : 


nullus argento color est auaris 

abdito terris, minimusque lamnae, 

Crispe Sallusti, nisi temperato 
splendeat usu. 


‘Silver in the mine has no lustre at all, nay even when coined 
it has next to none, without it is burnished by changing hands,’ 
This at least does away with the obscurity and redresses the 


13—2 
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balance of the sentence. It is chiefly I suppose because Horace 
was at no period unread that the corruptions in his Mss seldom 
lie on the surface, they present a resemblance at least superficial 
to sense and metre: if ‘minimusque’ by two common errors 
became ‘inimusce’ the further change to ‘inimice’ was all but 
inevitable. 


Carm. 111 5 31—40. 


Si pugnat extricata densis 
cerua plagis, erit ille fortis 
qui perfidis se credidit hostibus, 
et Marte Poenos proteret altero 
qui lora restrictis lacertis 
sensit iners timuitque mortem. 
hic unde uitam sumeret inscius 
pacem duello miscuit. o pudor! 
o magna Carthago probrosis 
altior Italiae ruinis. 


In this the reading of most Mss and well-nigh all editions 
Bentley justly finds fault with the lame climax ‘timuitque 
mortem ’, and ‘hic’ used where the poet should and might have 
used ‘ille’: he might too have added, what sort of writer is 
Horace if ‘mortem’ and ‘ uitam’ here have nothing to do with 
one another? But there is this deeper fault in the reading, 
that it makes Regulus lose the thread of his argument; for 
what is he debating ? not what is done and cannot be undone, 
the surrender of the army, but its ransom, the matter in hand: 
his aim is to fence off the pernicies ueniens in aeuum, the 
flagitio additum damnum, the probrosae Italiae ruinae, and 
down to v. 36 he is speaking straight to the point; but here 
with a full stop at ‘mortem’ he loses his way and drifts off into 
mere exclamation about what is past mending and will remain 
the same whether he gains his cause or loses it. 

But several good Mss, that of Queen’s College Oxford among 
them, have ‘aptius’ for ‘inscius’, and very many more give it 
for a varia lectio: Bentley then accepting this, proposed 
‘timuitque mortem Hinc, unde uitam sumeret aptius, Pacem eé 
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duello miscuit’, comparing carm. 1 11 38 ‘ne longus tibi 
somnus unde Non tumes detur’. This removes at once the 
faults of the passage and saves Horace’s credit as a rhetorician : 
‘hinc’ for ‘hic’ is the slightest of changes, carm. 117 14 and 
21 13 the Mss have ‘hinc’ where ‘hic’ must be right: but his 
insertion of ‘et’ has not much likelihood, as he himself tacitly 
acknowledges on Iv 4 18. 

But can ‘pacem duello miscuit’ in Horace mean ‘con- 
founded war with peace’? Horace who five times elsewhere 
uses ‘duellum’ uses it with a marked restriction, always of 
some single war, never of war in the abstract: the word’s fancied 
connexion with ‘duo’ was maybe at the bottom of this: war 
as opposed to peace is ‘bellum’ carm. 11 19 28 ‘idem Pacis 
eras mediusque belli’ serm. 11 2 111 ‘in pace, ut sapiens, aptarit 
idonea bello’ 3 268 ‘in amore haec sunt mala, bellum, Pax 
rursum’: if he wants to use ‘duellum’ thus he must use the 
plural epist. 11 1 254 ‘tuisque Auspiciis totum confecta duella 
per orbem, Claustraque custodem pacis cohibentia Ianum’. I 
will suggest then that Horace here too was true to his custom 
and wrote ‘pacemgue Jello miscuit’: ‘u’ and ‘b’ are in his Mss 
as in others much confused, carm. 011 23 19 ‘mollibit’ for ‘ mol- 
liuit’, 1 20 10 where Munro emends ‘uides’ for ‘bides’ or 
‘bibes ’, 25 20 Aldus’ ‘Euro’ for ‘Hebro’ is probably right: 
‘be’ then might well fall out after ‘ue’, and the senseless 
‘pacemquello’ would be readily altered by the change of one 
letter to ‘pacem duello’. 


Carm. m1 11 15—20. 


Cessit immanis tibi blandienti 
lanitor aulae 

Cerberus, quamuis furiale centum 

muniant angues caput eius atque 

spiritus taeter saniesque manet 
ore trilingui. 


Perhaps neither ‘eius’ alone nor ‘spiritus manet’ alone 
would be intolerable, but surely the pair of them is more than 
man can stand: so at least thought Bentley Meineke and. 
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Haupt. Haupt and Meineke however betake themselves to 
the coward’s remedy of declaring the stanza spurious: Bentley 
perceiving that the alteration of ‘eius atque’ into a verb for 
‘spiritus’ rids us at one stroke of both inconveniences proposes 
‘exeatque’: he cites instances of ‘spiritus exit’ but candidly 
adds ‘verum hic notandum est, quod in his locis spiritus eat 
de iis duntaxat dicatur, qui moribundi animam expirant. Quare 
ad cuitandum Ambiguum, utinam Noster scripsisset potius 
exeatque halitus teter’. I propose then ‘effluatque’ a word 
which can well be applied to ‘spiritus’ or the like, Ovid met. 
VI 233 ‘ne qua leuis effluat aura’, Cic. n. d. 11 39 ‘aer effluens 
huc et illuc uentos efficit ’. Of all errors ‘i’ for ‘1’ is perhaps 
the most frequent, ‘s’ for ‘f’ by no means unusual, and if a 
copyist read or wrote ‘essiu atque’ then ‘eius atque’ was not 
far off. 


Carm. 11 26 1—8. 


Vixi puellis nuper idoneus — 
et militaui non sine gloria: 
nunc arma defunctumque bello 
barbiton hic paries habebit, 
laeuum marinae qui Veneris latus 
custodit. hic hic ponite lucida 
funalia et uectes et arcus 
oppositis foribus minaces.- . 


Of all weapons the one which doors and doorkeepers can 
best afford to laugh at is an ‘arcus’ in any known sense of the 
word: Bentley’s ‘securesque’ however is not likely, no more is 
Keller’s ‘et ascias’: indeed it surely is plain enough there is no 
keeping ‘et’: you can almost count up the available substan- 
tives on your fingers and sec that none of them will do. But is 
it a substantive that is wanted? Theocritus cited by Bentley 
has meNéxets Kal Aaurrades, and that Horace had this in his 
head is likely enough; but why then when Theocritus mentions 
only two sorts of ‘arma’ should he mention three? Surely 
hatchets alone-.or crowbars alone are all that is wanted in 
addition to the torches, and his ‘uectes’ do duty for Theocritus’ 
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qredexets. Then as to the symmetry of the sentence: ‘funalia 
has an epithet to itself, and that ‘uectes’ should tally with it is 
at anyrate as likely as not. What Iam trying to make out is 
that here we have a corruption such as Bentley detected in 
‘eius atque’, that ‘et arcus’ represents a single word, probably 
then an imperative co-ordinate with ‘ponite’: can it be ‘et 
uectes sacrate Oppositis foribus minaces’? ‘sacrate’ with the 
change of one letter is ‘et arcus’ written backwards: to be sure 
I know of no quite parallel corruption, but in Propertius 
(Baehrens) 111 5 25 DV give ‘integras’ for “et nigras’ precisely 
reversing the first four letters. 


Carm. Iv 4 65—68. 
Merses profundo, pulchrior euenit ; 
luctere, multa proruet integrum 

cum laude uictorem, geretque 
proelia coniugibus loquenda. 


Many seem to have felt the strangeness of ‘merses, euenit’ 
followed by ‘luctere, proruet geretque’, yet ‘exiet’ is quite out 
of the question, and:‘proruit’ and ‘geritque’ are not very 
taking. And then the unexampled use of ‘evenire’? The Mss 
vary between ‘merses’ ‘mersus’ and ‘mersae’: ‘mersus’ 
which has most authority is of course impossible and is attri- 
buted by Keller to the Mavortian recension: among those 
which have ‘mersae’ is Keller's liber archetypus F (= dy), one 
of the mss which preserve for instance the genuine reading 
‘rumpit’ carm. 1 27 5. I think it then not unlikely Horace 
wrote ‘mersae profundo pulchrivs euenit’, like ‘male istis 
eueniat’ etc.: a copyist misunderstanding the construction 
might readily write ‘pulchrior’, compare the corruption of ‘ad 
uentum’ to ‘aduentus’ carm. 1 23 6. This at all events dves 
away with both difficulties at once. 


Carm. Iv 12 5—8. 


Nidum ponit Ityn flebiliter gemens 

infelix auis et Cecropiae domus 

aeternum obprobrium, quod male barbaras 
repum est ulta libidines. 
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Bentley says ‘ideo aeternum opprobrium quod sive quia 
male ulta est mariti libidines’, that is he makes ‘ obprobrium’ 
nominative, ‘quod’ =‘ quia’ and refers ‘ ulta est’ to ‘auis’: all 
commentators seem to follow him in the main. You can hardly 
have demonstration on a point like this; but does not ‘auis et 
obprobrium ponit nidum’ make a strange hendiadys? one 
. would rather expect ‘obprobrium’ to be placed in apposi- 
tion. I should be inclined to take ‘ obprobrium’ like ‘Ityn’ as 
governed by ‘ gemens’, ‘quod ’ = ‘ namely that’, and refer ‘ ulta 
est’ to Cecropia domus: ‘Cecropiae domus’ will then be the 
‘auis’ and her sister : ‘ lamenting Itys, lamenting too her sister’s 
infamy and her own, their dreadful revenge on Tereus’. 


Epod. 1 7—14. 


Utrumne iussi persequemur otium 
non dulce, ni tecum simul, 

an hunc laborem mente laturi, decet 
qua ferre non molles uiros? 

feremus et te ucl per Alpium iuga 
inhospitalem et Caucasum 

uel occidentis usque ad ultimum sinum 
forti sequemur pectore. 


The great awkwardness of ‘laturi’ here = ‘laturi sumus’ has 
led Nauck to put a comma after ‘laborem’ and govern it by 
‘persequemur’: this however only makes matters worse, as 
‘persequemur otium’ means ‘Shall I pursue my present stay- 
at-home life’: now it is absurd to make Horace say ‘Shall I 
continue to stay at home or continue to go to the wars’. 
Another objection, though perhaps not a serious one, I will 
mention, which applies alike to both interpretations: they make 
Horace ask a question of Maecenas to whom throughout this 
poem he 1s speaking, and then take the words out of Maecenas’ 
mouth and give the answer in his own person. The punctua- 
tion I propose then is this, 


utrumne iussi persequemur otium 
non dulce, ni tecum simul, 
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an hunc laborem mente laturi, decet 
qua ferre non molles uiros, 

feremus, et te uel per Alpium iuga 
inhospitalem et Caucasum 

uel occidentis usque ad ultimum sinum 
forti sequemur pectore ? 


He then makes Maecenas answer this question by a counter- 
question, ‘roges, tuum labore quid iuuem meo Imbellis ac 
firmus parum’, and everything runs smoothly. Perhaps it is 
not worth much that Porphyrion’s lemma consists of thege 
words thus written, ‘an hunc laborem mente latun decet qua 
ferre non molles uiros feremus’. 


Epod. 1x. 


Quando repostum Caecubum ad festas dapes 
uictore laetus Caesare 
tecum sub alta (sic Ioui gratum) domo, 
beate Maecenas, bibam 
sonante mixtum tibiis carmen lyra, 5 
hac Dorium, illis barbarum, 
ut nuper, actus cum freto Neptunius 
dux fugit ustis nauibus, 
minatus urbi uincla quae detraxerat 
seruils amicus perfidis ? 10 
"Romanus eheu (posteri negabitis) 
emancipatus feminae 
fert uallum et arma miles et spadonibus 
seruire rugosis potest, 
interque signa turpe militaria 15 
sol aspicit conopium. 
ad hune frementes uerterunt bis mille equos 
Galli canentes Caesarem, 
hostiliumque nauium portu latent 
puppes sinistrorsum citae. 20 
i0 Triumphe, tu moraris aureos 
currus et intactas boues? 
io Triumphe, nec lugurthino parem 
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bello reportasti ducem, - 
neque, Africani cui super Carthaginem 25 
uirtus sepulcrum condidit. 
terra marique uictus hostis punico 
Jugubre mutauit sagum. 
aut ille centum nobilem Cretam urbibus 
uentis iturus non suis 30 
exercitatas aut petit Syrtes noto 
aut fertur incerto mari. 
capaciores affer huc, puer, scyphos 
et Chia uina aut Lesbia, 
uel quod fluentem nauseam coerceat 35 
metire nobis Caecubum. 
curam metumque Caesaris rerum iuuat 
dulci Lyaeo soluere. 


I am constrained to cite this poem in full, though it now has 
but one critical difficulty, because I think I can contribute 
something to its elucidation as a whole. It takes some nerve 
to say it, but I am much deceived if all the commentators I 
have read are not strangely out in supposing it written after, 
not before the battle of Actium: I really think this only wants 
pointing out to be self-evident. Let us see: vv. 1—6 will 
square equally well with either view: they are generally taken 
to mean ‘when shall we have a chance of carousing together 
over this victory of Caesar’s’: they may just as well mean 
‘when will Caesar win his victory and set us carousing’. On 
vv. 7—10 I will only say it seems to me unlikely he would care 
to say so much about Sex. Pompeius in the full blaze of Actium, 
but I lay no great stress on this. Vv. 11—16 the tense is 
generally taken to be historical, if I am right it will be present. 
Vv. 17—20 are important: the critical hitch in v. 17 need not 
delay us for the present: vv. 17, 18 seemingly refer to the 
defection of Amyntas and Deiotarus with their Galatians some 
time before the battle: what do vv. 19; 20 refer to? The older 
commentators say to Cleopatra’s flight to Alexandria: if that is 
so, my theory of course crumbles away, and with it Horace’s 
reputation for a decent style: to announce the defection of 
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2000 men out of 100,000, and then in the same breath, as an 
afterthought, that the world is lost and won! The lines refer 
then to some naval defection or mishap or mismanagement 
matching the desertion of the Galli on land: what ‘sinistrorsum 
citae’ means perhaps no one will ever know: Bentley suggests 
it may be some nautical technicality, and if so we need not be 
astonished at our ignorance, seeing that Cicero did not know 
the meaning of ‘inhibere remis’, What sort of poet now is 
this who with the thunder of Actium in his ears can dwell on 
the desertion of a handful of barbarians, and mention the 
‘hostilium nauium puppes’ without saying they are burnt to 
the water's edge? To proceed: I suppose it is vv. 21—32 that 
have thrown the commentators off the scent: I shall be sur- 
prised if any one familiar with the locutions of poetry finds a 
difficulty here, but if he does I will cite a parallel: ‘The 
mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and cried through the 
lattice, Why is his chariot so long in coming? why tarry the 
wheels of his chariots?’ Set that now against ‘io Triumphe, 
tu moraris’ cet., and with ‘terra marique uictus’ cet. compare 
‘Her wise ladies answered her, yea she returned answer to 
herself, Have they not sped? have they not divided the prey ; 
to every man a damsel or two; to Sisera a prey of divers 
colours?’ this interrogation being of course in Hebrew poetry 
tantamount to the strongest affirmation. Horace too returns 
answer to himself, and the answer is not correct in its details: 
if these lines are meant as a rejoicing over Actium, then what 
is the meaning of ‘terra uictus’? there was no land-fighting at 
all, except a cavalry skirmish some days before the battle: a 
week or so after the battle Antonius’ main army laid down its 
arms without a blow disgusted at the desertion of Canidius, 
Is that then what Horace means? but if so this poem must 
have been written full a fortnight after the battle, and that is 
incompatible with the ignorance vv. 29—32 about Antonius’ 
flight. Truth to tell the poet is trying like the mother of 
Sisera to cheer himself with glowing anticipations, and finding 
this unavailing is driven to ‘capaciores scyphos’. The last 
lines vv. 38—38 are generally supposed to inaugurate a 
carouse over the victory, though Horace takes pains to say that 
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they do nothing of the kind : ‘curam metumque’! why, what 
anxiety, what fear could Horace have for the conqueror with 
the world at his feet? that Octavianus’ difficulties were not 
-over with Actium may be true as a matter of history, but was 
Horace the man to say so or this the time for saying it? 
‘Fluentem nauseam’ alone should be enough to show that 
the poem was written in the breathless hush before the 
battle, when Italy and the world were in agonies of suspense, 
‘in dubioque fuere utrorum ad regna cadendum Omnibus 
humanis esset terraque marique ’. 

I now come to the well-known crux in v. 17: ‘ad hunc’ has 
by far the most Ms authority: perhaps an easy and satisfactory 
correction would be ‘at nunc’, which Horace as Munro has 
pointed out probably wrote ‘ad nunc’. ‘Frementes’ must 
surely belong to ‘equos’ not ‘Galli’, see carm. Iv 14 23 ‘ fre- 
mentem mittere equum’: it is almost an epitheton sollemne. 
If there is anything in what I have been saying above, ‘nunc’ 
will seem quite necessary to mark the change from dark to the 
first streak of light. 


A, E. HOUSMAN. 


ON A PASSAGE IN THE RHETORICA AD 
HERENNIUM. 


'  ,*, This paper was read at a meeting of the Oxford Philological Society, 
Nov. 19, 1880. Since then H. Jordan has published the suggestion ‘ quotannis’ 
for ‘ quodam is’ in the Hermes (May, 1881), p. 48; whether or not for the first 
time, I am not aware. 

W. W. F. 


Iv. 54, 68. ‘Breuitas est res ipsis tantummodo verbis ne- 
cessariis expedita, hoc modo; Lemnum praeteriens cepit, 
inde Thasi praesidium reliquit, post urbem Lysimachiam sus- 
tulit, inde pulsus in Hellespontum statim potitur Abydo. 
Item: modo consul quodam is deinde primus erat ciuitatis. 
Tum proficiscitur in Asiam, deinde hostis est dictus, post impe- 
rator et populi Romani consul factus est’. 


THE text here given is that of Kayser’s separate edition 
of the Rhetorica (1854), which has not been improved upon 
by Baiter and Kayser in their joint edition (1860). Of the 
two examples of ‘ breuitas’ given in the passage, the first is very 
corrupt, and attempts to-restore it must necessarily be doubt- 
ful in the absence of any certainty as to the events referred to 
in it. The last three words, however (statim potitur Abydo), 
may be accepted as certain on the manuscriptal evidence, and 
may possibly supply a key, as I shall presently show, to the 
meaning of the rest of the example. 

The second example, which is less corrupt and more im- 
portant, has generally been considered as giving a terminus 
ex quo for ascertaining the date of the publication of the 
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Rhetorica’; a date which is incidentally of much weight in 
determining the relation between this work and the De Inven- 
tione of the youthful Cicero. The person whose public career 
it so succinctly sketches has been understood by the editors, 
though not universally by. the copyists before them’, to be 
L. Cornelius Sulla. The last words of the example have con- 
sequently been referred to his second consulship in B.c. 80, and 
no allusion to any event of a later date than this has as yet been 
discovered in the four books of the treatise. 

If then this work was written or eyen published shortly 
after B.c. 80, we might expect to find in it at least occasional 
allusion to the stirring and crowded events of the years imme- 
diately preceding. Strange to say, the last event before that 
date which can be clearly shown to be alluded to, is the murder 
of Sulpicius in B.c. 88°: and though references are frequent to 
occurrences of the Gracchan and Marian periods, these eight 
years of terror and civil war are entirely passed over. It is of 
course perfectly possible that the author may have had a 
reason of his own for this at which we cannot now arrive; but 
there are two further difficulties, wanting as yet- satisfactory 
solution, which have led me to suspect that the book has 
been post-dated by several years, and that the ‘consul factus 
est’ of the passage quoted above does not refer to Sulla or to 
B.c. 80, but to some other person, and to an earlier date. 

The first of these difficulties can here be only briefly indi- 
cated. It is now generally believed, on what seems satisfactory 
evidence, that Cicero in writing his fragment de Inventione 
had the Rhetorica ad Herennium before him‘; and on the 
supposition that the latter work was published in or after the 
year B.C. 80, the date of the former should be at earliest R.c. 78 


1 See the Preface to Kayser’s edition, 
p. x1. Kayser is followed on this point 
by Teuffel, Rom. Lit. sec. 149, 2. Blass, 
Griech. Beredsamkeit, p. 121, and 
Prof, Wilkins, Introduction to Cic. de 
Or. p. 52. 

2 This is shown by the introduction 
of the word ‘ tribunus’ into the text of 
one M8., as is explained below, and 


in the reading ‘ Africam’ for ‘ Asiam,’ 
which, though undoubtedly wrong, 
shows that the copyist was thinking 
of Marius. 

8 1,15, 25; iv. 22. 31. 

4 Kayser Pref. x1; Spengel,- Rhein. 
Mus, xviii. p. 495. Cp. Drumann, 
R. G. vol. v. p. 280. 
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or 77, t.¢, at a time when Cicero was close. upon thirty years 
old’. But Cicero himself, in a well-known passage in the De 
Oratore (1. 2. 5), writes of his earlier rhetorical work as com- 
posed ‘ pueris aut adolescentibus nobis’; and however loosely 
he may be expressing himself, it is at least surprising that he 
should describe himself as still so youthful at a time when he 
had already made his mark as an orator, and was on the point 
of entering on his public career as a magistrate’. Kayser has 
tried to get rid of this difficulty by supposing that the four 
books of the Rhetorica were not all published at once, and that 
Cicero may have had access to the first three before the publi- 
cation of the fourth, which contains our passage with its alleged 
allusion to Sulla’s consulship in B.c. 80. The guess is inge- 
nious and far from unreasonable; but it becomes at once 
superfluous if it can be shown that the year 80 is wrongly 
assigned as a terminus ex quo for the date of the whole 
work. 

The other difficulty simply consists in the fact that the 
second example of ‘breuitas’ in the passage quoted above 
cannot be tortured into yielding any allusion to Sulla or to the 
year B.c. 80 without severe treatment and a very imperfect 
result. If the reader will follow it closely with the aid of 
Kayser’s critical apparatus and of an exact knowledge of the 
chronology of the period, I believe he will find, that the 
following propositions, taken together, will place it almost 
beyond a doubt that Sulla is not the person meant to be 
referred to :— 

1. If Sulla be meant, the antithesis of the ‘modo’ and 
‘deinde’ at the beginning of the example will be entirely 
lost: for the words ‘modo consul’ can only refer to Sulla’s 
first consulship in B.C. 88, while ‘deinde primus erat ciuitatis’ 
must be forced to refer to his mastery of the situation at Rome 
that same year, after the death of Sulpicius and flight of 
Marius to Africa. He was consul during the whole of the year 
88, and ‘primus ciuitatis’ during the latter half of it, and 
it can hardly be supposed that a careful writer, framing an 


1 He was born Jan. 3, 3.c. 106, 2 Pro Quinctio, s.c. 81; Pro Rose. 
Drumann, p. 216 reff. Am. 80; election to quesstorship, 76. 
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example of ‘breuitas’ with great-exactness, would point this 
relation of part to whole by using the words ‘modo’ and 
‘ deinde.’ | 

2. The first sentence of the example runs thus in the best 
MSSs,: ‘Modo consul quodam is deinde primus erat ciuitatis’. 
Now for the obviously corrupt reading ‘quodam is’ no correction 
has ever been suggested, so far as I am aware, on the supposi- 
tion that Sulla is the person alluded to. A single Ms (x) of the 
best family has ‘quondam tribunus’, which was corrected by a 
later hand to ‘quondam tribunus is’. Even if ‘ tribunus’ were 
the true reading and not an obvious interpolation, it could not 
of course refer to Sulla, who never was or could have been 
tribune. But this reading is put entirely out of court by the 
awkwardness with which it breaks in on the contrast of the 
‘modo’ and ‘deinde’. 

3, The next words are ‘Tum proficiscitur in Asiam’, If 
Sulla be meant, they are curiously inexact for an author writing 
so near the event. Sulla went in B.c. 87, not to Asia but to 
Greece; he did not cross the Hellespont’ till early in 84, and 
remained in Asia but a very short time. The words which 
follow (‘deinde hostis est dictus’) may on the other hand refer 
easily enough to the outlawry of Sulla by the Senate before his 
return from Asia—probably on his refusing to give up the © 
command to Flaccus in B.c. 85. 

4. In the concluding words of the example, if Sulla be 
meant, the word ‘imperator’ is meaningless, or at least needs a 
justification which it has not yet found. It is true that Sulla 
was technically ‘imperator’ from the day on which he left 
Rome in 87, till the day he resigned his Dictatorship in 79. 
But the word, if here used of Sulla, must be meant in some 
such special and extended sense as was afterwards given it by 
Augustus; and we have no evidence whatever that Sulla in 
this point anticipated the Empire*. Both Sulla and Cesar 

1 Liv. Epit. 81 to 83: Fischer Zeit- understand ‘ryéuovos as translating 
tafeln, p. 184. ‘Dictatoris’ and not ‘Imperatoris’, 
2 In the inscription on the famous since the latter would have been 
equestrian statue, which (according to rendered avroxpdrwp by a Greek writer. 


Appian, B. C. 1. 97) ran, ‘Kopyy\lov See Mommsen in Corp. Inscr. Lat. 
ZuUAAas tryéuovos edruxovs’, we must i. 163. 
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found the Dictatorship sufficient for their purposes, and stu- 
diously avoided the invention of titles of doubtful Republican 
orthodoxy. 

5. The words ‘populi Romani’ which follow are not to be 
found in any MS, but were introduced by the Juntine editors in 
1537 as a correction for ‘populorum’ which is given by all the 
mss of the best family, as well as by a large majority of the 
-others hitherto collated. It is plain that these editors forgot 
that they were dealing with an example of ‘breuitas’—res 
tantummodo verbis necessarlis expedita—, or they would have 
hesitated before inserting an emendation so flat and superfluous. 
On the other hand ‘populorum’ seems to have no possible 
meaning, if Sulla be the person alluded to; for ‘ populorum 
consul’ is sheer nonsense, and if the ‘et’ be misplaced, ‘impe- 
rator populorum’ is almost equally so. 

These considerations seem to me to put it beyond doubt 
that the author of the Rhetorica, who in this fourth book 
framed his own examples’, never intended that Sulla should 
here be understood as alluded to. A still closer examination of 
the text and of the circumstances of the time will be found (if 
I am not mistaken) to clear up all these difficulties, and at the 
same time to elucidate the real meaning of the example. There 
is but one other person whose history it can possibly be meant 
to sketch, and it remains to be shown that the chief events in 
the life of Marius correspond with it in every particular. These 
were 

1. Five consulships, in B.c. 107, 104, 103, 102 and 101, all 
of which, it should be carefully noted, were spent almost 
entirely in the field in Africa and Gaul. 

2. Sixth consulship in B.c. 100, spent in Rome; where 
Marius, with the help of Saturninus and Glaucia, was omnipot- 
ent during the entire year, or at least until the death of 
Saturninus, which did not take place till December. 

3. Departure for Asia in the year following, on the_recall 
of Metellus. He remained in Asia for several years in a private 
capacity, and on his return served without distinction in the 
early campaigns of the Social War. 

1 iv. 4, 7; iv. 7. 10. 
Journal of Philology. vou. x. 14 
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4. Struggle with Sulla for the Asiatic command in 88, 
ending in his flight to Africa and proclamation as a ‘public 
enemy’. 

5. Return to Italy after the departure of Sulla for Asia in 
March 87; during the autumn of that year Marius and the 
other generals of the populares are at the head of Italian 
armies directed against Octavius and the Sullan government at 
Rome. 

6. Seventh consulship in January 86, held only for a few 
days until his death. 

I now present the example as I believe it should be read by 
the light of these well-known facts. 


‘Item: modo consul quotannis* deinde primus erat ciuitatis. 
Tum proficiscitur in Asiam, deinde hostis est dictus, post impe- 
rator populorum’ et consul factus est’. 


It will be found that the six landmarks in the public career 
of Marius are here indicated with as complete exactness as could 
be expected in an example specially framed to illustrate ‘ breui- 
tas’; viz. 1. ‘Modo consul quotannis’ gives the succession of 
consulships from 104 to 101, ‘ipsis tantummodo verbis neces- 
saris’, 2. ‘Deinde primus erat ciuitatis’ gives the exact posi- 
tion of Marius in B.c. 100. 3. ‘Tum proficiscitur in Asiam’ 
gives the voluntary exile of Marius in B.c. 99. 4. ‘Deinde 
hostis est dictus’ gives his expulsion from Italy in 88, after 
which he was proclaimed ‘hostis’ by the Senate. -His previous 
return from Asia and service in the Social War are not indic- 
ated, as neither could be called a turning-point in his fortunes. 


framed to illustrate breuitas. 

3 I have here placed the ‘et’ after 
instead of before ‘populorum’. At 
first the natural correction seemed to 
be ‘ post imperator et populorum pro- 
consul factus est’; but the omission 
in that case of any allusion to the 


1 Appian B, C, i. 60. 

4 For the constant interchange of 
‘quot’ and ‘quod’, see e.g. Corp. 
Inscr. Lat. vol. i, 1016; Festus p. 178 
October equus......... immolatur quod) 
annis); Mr Munro on Hor. Od. ii. 3. 
11, in number 18 of this Journal. By 


this correction the sentence seems 
to me to gain exactly that unusual 
and antithetical incisiveness which we 
should look for in an example specially 


seventh consulship of Marius would 
imply that the book was completed 
before that event; and this, as I shall 
show, is very improbable. 
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5. ‘Post imperator populorum’ will be found to give with 
exactness the position of Marius in Italy on his return from 
Africa in the middle of 87'. He was furnished by the consul 
Cinna with the proconsulare imperium and the fasces, doubtless 
in order to give him, technically hostis as he still was, a definite 
position in the eyes of his soldiers. Secondly, the army he 
commanded, like those of Cinna, Carbo, and Sertorius at the 
same time, was composed beyond doubt of the Italian populi 
still in arms’, together with large numbers of the new Italian 
cives who were discontented with the inferior position assigned 
them by the Senatorial government in a limited number of 
tribes. This campaign in fact, though commonly called the 
first Civil War, was in reality only a new phase of the Social or 
Marsic War; the new feature being that one party at Rome 
was now heading the Italians against the other. If we had the 
eighth and ninth decades of Livy, we should no doubt find, as 
we may guess from his Epitomist, that throughout the war the 
Italians were called ‘ populi Italici’ or ‘populi’ only; and in an 
example of ‘breuitas’, framed by a person writing soon after 
the war, it would be perfectly natural to term a general at the 
head of an Italian army ‘imperator populorum’. 6. ‘Et consul 
factus est’ refers of course to the election (or rather appoint- 
ment) of Marius as consul for the seventh time after the occupa- 
tion of Rome by the united armies in January 86. 


If these arguments are well grounded, it will be apparent 
that in the seventh consulship and death of Marius, we have 
a more natural and more reliable terminus ex quo for the date 
of the Rhetorica, than the second consulship of Sulla, But if 
January 86 is the latest point of time that can with any 
certainty be considered as alluded to in the treatise, have we 


1 This is expressly stated by Plu- 
tarch (Marius 41) in a passage too 
explicit to be the result of a misap- 
prehension, and possibly derived from 
Posidonius, who was in Italy a few 
months later, and had an interview 
with Marius on his death-bed (H. 
Peter, Quellen Plutarchs p. 103; Plut. 


Mar. 45). A parallel case of the illegal 
assumption of ‘imperium’ will be 
found in Sall. Catilina 36. 

3 Liv. Epit. 80. (Samnium). App. 
B. C. i. 67. (Etruria). Cp. Kiene, 
Bundesgenossenkrieg p. 298 ; Momm- 
sen, R. H. (Eng. Tr.) tii. 317 foll. 
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any grounds for hazarding a conjecture as to the exact Cate of 
its appearance? I am inclined to think that the year in which 
the work was actually completed was 84, on the evidence of the | 
other example of breuitas, which immediately precedes the one 
I have been discussing : 


‘Lemnum praeteriens cepit, inde Thasi praesidium reliquit, 
post urbem Lysimachiam sustulit, inde pulsus in Hellespontum 
statim potitur Abydo,’ 


Corrupt as these words are, they will help us, if ‘ Abydo’ is 
the true reading; for comparing them with Appian (Mithrid. 
56), we may guess that they refer to the movements of Lucullus 
and the fleet co-operating with Sulla early in 84°. If this be 
so, the precision of the writer in detailing the movements of 
the Roman admiral, together with the fact that the passage is 
almost at the very end of the work, suggest a probable comple- 
tion and a possible publication very shortly after the news of 
these events reached Rome’. 

Whether or not this be the exact date, we are now in any 
case rid of our former difficulties. We no longer have an entire 
absence of allusion to any event in the eight years between the 
death of Sulpicius and the second consulship of Sulla. We are 
no longer surprised that Cicero should have written of the De 
‘Inventione as the work of a mere stripling, for if our reasoning 
is correct, it might well have been written when he was no 
more than five-and-twenty, and before he had come under 
public notice as the defender of either Quinctius or Roscius of 
Ameria. And lastly the conjecture of Kayser as to the delay in 
the publication of the fourth book of the Rhetorica may now be 
safely dispensed with. 

I may add that it seems to me by no means impossible that 
the author of this work, who had made no secret in it of his 


1 Lucullus, according to Appian, 
seized Abydos in advance of Sulla, in 
order to secure the safe passage of the 
Hellespont for his chief. 

2 Kayser (notes, p. 310) sees in iv. 
52. 66 (example of sermocinatio) an 
allusion to an outrage at Larinum 


adverted to by Cicero (pro Cluent. 8. 
25), which must have occurred in 83, 
after Sulla’s return to Italy. But this 
cannot be proved from a comparison of 
the two passages; for in the former 
no names are given, and in the latter 
no details. 
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sympathy with the cause of the populares and Italians’, may 
have perished in the Sullan reign of terror which followed close 
on its publication. This would account in some degree for the 
mystery which has shrouded its authorship, and for the fact 
that we hear of no subsequent work by the same hand. It is 
at any rate quite fruitless to attempt to identify the author 
with any individual known to have been living at a later date, 
whether bearing the name of Cornificius or any other. 


1 See e.g. iv. 9. 13, 22. 31, 34.46, suggests Italian and Marian associa- 


55. 68. The name of Herennius, to tions. Plutarch Marius ch. 5. 
whom the book is dedicated, also 


W. WARDE FOWLER. 


DISSIGNARE. 


THis word, which I hope to shew should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from designare, is treated even by the most recent 
lexicographers (Lewis and Short, and Georges in his seventh 
edition), as an alternative form of that word. It is indeed 
agreed on all hands that dissignator is the right word, not deszg- 
nator, for the official who presided over funeral or other games: 
but I am not sure whether the verb dissignare has been set in 
its right connection with dissignator and dissignatio. I suppose 
that dissignare as implied in the words dissignatio and dissig- 
nator must mean literally to mark out or arrange in different 
directions, and so to order or dispose, while designare means to 
mark out in one direction, or to mark out in a single line, and 
so plan or design. Dvrssignare has sometimes, I think, been 
corrupted into designare, but I doubt whether the converse has 
taken place. Vitruvius constantly uses designo in its proper 
sense, and if Miiller-Striibing’s apparatus criticus may be trusted, 
the manuscripts do not give dissignare for designare in a single 
instance. Nor is there any confusion between the two words in 
the manuscripts of Vergil, who twice uses designare of marking 
out the walls of a city. Again, is consul dissignatus ever found 
for consul designatus? In two passages, however, of Cicero’s 
De Natura Deorum (1 § 26,3 § 85) manuscripts of good charac- 
ter give dissignart and dissiginata where designart might be 
defended. 1 26 Anaxagoras...primus omnium rerum descrip- 
tionem ac modum mentis infinitae vi ac ratione dissignari atque 
confici voluit. 3 85 Ut enim nec domus nec res publica ratione 
quadam ac disciplina dissignata videatur si &c. In both pas- 
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sages designari might perhaps stand, but dissignart, to be 
arranged or disposed, seems to give a better sense. 

But in the following passages (some of which, from the 
Christian writers, I owe to Paucker) there can be little doubt 
that dissignare is the right reading: and it will be interesting 
to follow its various meanings. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Rhenanarum no 161 (Brambach) NI 
DISSIGI7NS NIVEVENS TISVOVIS. Brambach would 
read neu discindatis neu violetis opus: Georges quotes neu dis- 
sigilletis: why not neu dissignetis? do not unseal or tear open: 
comp. Augustine De Moribus Manicheorum 13 30, signaculi 
dissignator, he who tears off the seal. Metaphorically Augus- 
tine uses dissignare for to violate, outrage a custom: C. D. 15 
16 2 qui (mos) cum...immoderationem continentiae coerceat, 
eum dissignari atque corrumpi merito esse nefarium iudicetur. 

Manuscript evidence which is above suspicion also gives us 
dissignare and dissignatio in the sense (apparently) of tearing 
open or divulging unlawfully what ought to be kept sacred and 
secret, so to utter something wrong or unlawful. Plautus Most. 
413 (Ritschl) according to B, though the editions give desig- 
nata: quae dissignata sunt et facta nequiter: Apuleius M. 8 28 
(so F) quasi contra fas sacrae religionis dissignaverit aliquid: 
Arnobius 1 63 nec reputandum putavit quid ille dissignasset, 
dummodo suis ostenderet se. 7 6 si quid animal caecum atque 
in nubibus semper ignorationis incedens dissignaverit, dixerit 
qui illorum minueretur auctoritas ; (is dixerit a gloss?) 7 9 abo- 
litionem dissignationibus comparari. And Porphyrio on Horace 
Epistles 1 5 16 says dissignat, aperit. 

Whether this is the right interpretation of this passage 
may, however, be doubted. For Nonius p. 96, according, not to 
the editions, but to the excellent Harleian manuscript, of which 
my friend Mr J. H. Onions has just made a full collation, has 
the following note; dissignare, cum nota et ignominia aliquid 
facere. Terentius Adelphis (87) Illa quae ante facta sunt 
Omitto; modo quid dissignavit? where the Bembine has desiq- 
nat, but the other good manuscripts dissignamt, and Donatus, 
according to the printed editions, says designare est rem novam 
facere in utramque partem...designatores dicti qui ludis fune- 
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bribus praesunt. But we know on the authority of very good 
inscriptions that these functionaries were called dissignatores: 
we need therefore feel no hesitation in reading dissignarit both 
in Terence (as Nonius would have us) and in the note of Donatus. 
Nor do I see any reason why we should not adopt the explana- 
tion given by Nonius and Donatus, From meaning to tear open, 
to treat with violence, dissigno with a cognate accusative neuter 
might readily come to mean to perform any startling or violent 
act, any act which upsets the existing order of things: and this 
is exactly the sense required in the often-quoted line of Horace, 

‘Of what miracle is not intoxication capable?’ Operta recludrt, 

Spes iubet esse ratas, ad proelia trudit enertem, Sollicitis animis 
onus eximit, addocet artes. 


HENRY NETTLESHIP. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE BOOKS OF KINGS. 


THE enquiries of Nédldeke’, Wellhausen’* and Krey* have 
established the artificial character of the. Hebrew Chronology 
from the Exodus to the Return from the Captivity. There are 
480 years from the Exodus to the founding of the temple, and 
480 according to the list of Judaean kings from the founding of 
the temple in Solomon’s fourth year to the Return. I note that 
the epoch-making year does not reckon as the close of the old 
but as the beginning of the new cycle. Thus B.c. 535, the year 
of the Return, is the first year of the new theocracy. Further it 
appears that where historical data failed the chronological in- 
tervals were filled in, as appears most distinctly in the period of 
the Judges, by numbers based on a generation of 40 years as 
the unit. The system as a whole is later than the Return, 
which is its fixed starting-point, and Wellhausen has shewn 
in his edition of Bleek’s Hinleitung that 1 Ki. vi. 1, the key 
verse of the system, is late and did not stand in the LXX. It 
thus becomes a point of great interest to determine which of 
the detailed dates, especially in the period of the kings, are 
traditional, which systematic, 

Now in the earlier Judaean reigns the only dates other than 
those of accessions to the throne refer to the temple, its plun- 
dering by Shishak, the change of the system of temple revenues by 
Joash. These dates are not systematic, and doubtless are derived 


1 Untersuchungen zur Kritik des edition, p. 264 sq.; Geschichte Israels, 
Alten Testaments, p. 178 sq. p. 287. . 
. % Jahrbb. f. Deutsche Theol., 1875, 3 Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1877, p. 
p. 607 sq.; Bleek’s Einleitung, 4th 404 sq. 
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from the temple records, from which we have several curious 
and valuable extracts in the books of Kings. They deserve 
therefore our special attention. The change in the revenue 
system is dated in the 23rd year of Joash. It was a very im- 
portant change, tending towards the centralisation of the 
hierarchic system, by bringing funds that formerly belonged to 
the whole priestly guild under the immediate control of the 
high priest, and it continued in force in the days of Josiah. 
According to the present chronology this change took place in 
the 161st year from the founding of the temple. It marks the 
commencement of the second third of the cycle of 480 years. 
Again if we reckon 160 years from this epoch we come to the 
year of Hezekiah’s death. The first year of Manasseh, whose 
reign is characterised as the decisive cause of Judah’s rejection, 
begins the last third of the great cycle, the period of decline and 
captivity. 

In the first third the details are filled in by the aid of the 
number 40, subject to the condition that 37 (= 40 — 3), the part 
of Solomon’s reign after the temple was founded, and 22 
(=20+42) years of Joash are fixed data. This requires one 
period of 20 years, which is assigned to Jeroboam and Abijah, 
one of 41, which goes to Asa, and one of 40, which is the period 
of the influence of the house of Omri on Judah—Jehoshaphat 
to Athalia inclusive. 

In the second period Hezekiah’s reign was fixed at 29 years 
(30—1), by the fact that Sennacherib attacked Judah in his 
fourteenth year, and that fifteen years were added to his life 
after the sickness which occurred “in these days.” Again Joash 
reigning a round 40, 18 years of his life (20 — 2) belonged to the 
new era. The other reigns had to supply a 2 and a 1 im the 
unit place, an 8 and a 3 for the tens. Accordingly Amaziah and 
Azariah give 81 years, Jotham and Ahaz 32. 

In the third period the length of Zedekiah’s reign (11 years) 
was known; for 2 Kings xxv. 8 is confirmed by Jer. xxxii. 1, 
2 Kings xxiv. 12 and fixed by the synchronism of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The length of the captivity was also known to be fifty 
years (585—536 inclusive), for in Babylonia dates were carefully 
kept. Now 160—50 gives 110 years for the reigns from 
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Manasseh to Zedekiah inclusive. The length of Josiah’s reign 
was also known to be 31 years from Jer. xxv. 1—3. On these 
data 11 was the natural factor by which to subdivide the reigns, 
and we find Manassech=5x11, Amon and Josiah=83 x11, 
Jehoiakim=11. If the last clause of Jer. xxv. 1 is genuine, 
the 11 years of Jehoiakim are also confirmed by a synchronism 
of his fourth year with Nebuchadnezzar’s first; but the clause 
Is wanting in the Septuagint, as is also the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar at ver. 9 and xlvi. 26. According to Jer. xlvi. 2 the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim was the date of the battle of Car- 
chemish when Nabopolasar was still alive. In any case the 55 
years of Manasseh are suspicious. They have been challenged 
by Wellhausen on independent grounds. 

The kingdom of Ephraim also lasted 240 years. Wellhausen 
and Krey reckon 242, and then correct the number by two 
years with the aid of the Jewish synchronisms. This process is 
arbitrary, since we know that these synchronisms are not part of 
the original chronology; it is also unnecessary, for the number 
of 242 is got by allowing a year for Zechariah and Shallum, who 
have no more right to be counted than Jehoahaz of Judah, 
who is not reckoned in Jer. xxv. The true sum is 241], and 
the epoch making year of Samaria’s fall (the 9th of Hoshea) must 
be deducted, as in the case of the Judaean periods. The kingdom 
thus lasted 240 full years. 

Now the first sure date, not an accession, supplied by the 
northern history, is the commencement of the great Syrian wars. 
There were two years’ campaign under Ahab, then a year of 
rest; and in the following year, the third year from the fore- 
going campaign according to Hebrew reckoning, Ahab was 
killed. Four years of Ahab’s reign belong to the Syrian wars. 
Now Ahab on the present chronology died in the 84th year 
from the division of the kingdom. The Syrian wars commence 
therefore in the 81st and open the second third of the whole 
240 years of the kingdom. Again the 79th year of the Syrian 
wars is the last of Joash. Jeroboam II. succeeded and com- 
pleted the deliverance begun by his predecessor (2 Kings xiv. 28 
with xiii. 19). One year of Jeroboam is thus reckoned to the 
Syrian period, and his whole reign is 41 years. The last 80 
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years consist of 40 years of glory under Jeroboam and 40 of 
decadence to the year of Samaria’s fall exclusive. 

In this reckoning it 1s somewhat disturbing that one year of 
Jeroboam II. goes to the Syrian wars. This however is con- 
nected with a variation in the tradition. In 2 Kings xiii. 
Joash, but in 2 Kings xiv. Jeroboam, appears as the deliverer of 
Israel and the restorer of the lost territory on the Syrian 
frontier. To reconcile these statements it was necessary to 
take part of Jeroboam’s reign into the Syrian period; but as 
three campaigns of Joash were recorded to have recovered the 
lost cities (xii. 25) one was enough for his son. 

The eighty years’ period for the Syrian wars seems however 
to be older than this adjustment, and to belong to the cycle of 
prophetic narratives from which the fundamental date in Ahab’s 
reign is derived. For it is noteworthy that Elisha dies just. 
before the three campaigns of Joash. But in like manner 
Elijah first appears three years before the Syrian wars. The 
80 years of war would thus on the present chronology correspond 
to a 79 years’ ministry of these prophets. The discrepancy of 
one year between these periods appears to be connected with 
the variation in the tradition as to the close of the Syrian 
wars, and naturally suggests the conjecture that an earlier ad- 
justment of the chronology gave Jeroboam only 40 years and 
assigned the odd year to an earlier king, so as to make the 
Syrian wars end with Joash’s three campaigns. On this scheme 
we get an eighty years’ period for Elijah and Elisha. It is not 
unlikely that this eighty years’ prophetic period was the basis 
of the chronology, since all the numerical data apart from ac- 
cessions belong to the prophetic cycle. If so it is also possible 
to explain as systematic the numbers given to the individual 
kings within the period. We have 


Elijah under Ahab 7 years War under Ahab 4 
Ahaziah 2 [3] 

vom oat 40 } 19 [20] } 18+-7=20 

Jehu 28 [20] si es 

Jehoahaz 17 

Elisha under Joash 13 (| Joash 16 


But on the hypothesis one of these kings has to get the year 
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withdrawn from Jeroboam II. It belongs either to Ahaziah or 
to Jehoahaz. I apprehend that Ahaziah is the right person, for 
3 and 7 are the usual numbers.in the prophetic narratives 
(3 years and 7 years of famine, 42=6 x7 children, 3 years’ 
peace, &c.), and Joram has 3x 4, Jehu 7x4 years. Ahaziah 
was afterwards reduced to the normal 2 of the short reigns in — 
the finished scheme, and a year was given to Jeroboam II. 

The construction of the first 80 years is so far on the same 
model that 22 years of Jeroboam I. +18 of Ahab= 40 or half 
the entire period. But of course we cannot expect to find a 
uniform system carried out through all the details of the 
Chronology. The conclusion to which the present observations 
point is that the existing chronological scheme was obtained 
by setting down a small number of dates given in the old 
records as fixed points, and filling up the intervals by a system 
of interpolation in which 20 and 40 were the main units. 
But the details were necessarily subject to given determining 
conditions, for it was known in a general way that some kings 
had long reigns, and others short. We might have expected 
that it would also be thought necessary to preserve those 
synchronisms between kings of Judah and Israel, which were 
given for example by the deaths of Joram and Ahaziah in the 
revolution under Jehu. The fact that these synchronisms are 
not observed, and that the hand which finally added the 
detailed synchronisms of accessions in the North and South 
accomplished his work only by the highly arbitrary mode of 
calculation, which Wellhausen has explained in Jahrbb. f. D. 
Theol., 1875, confirms the arguments adduced in this paper 
to shew that the main lines of the Northern and Southern 
Chronology were originally drawn from mutually independent 
data. 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 


ON THE TEXT AND INTERPRETATION OF CERTAIN 
PASSAGES IN THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 


THESE remarks on the Agamemnon of Aeschylus are sub- 
mitted in an honest desire to throw light into some of the dark 
corners of this greatest of ancient tragedies. They are made in 
the full knowledge of the fact—of which indeed only very 
superficial scholars can be ignorant at this day—that there 
are still many passages of the Agamemnon which no skill of 
scholars has ever been able to clear up, and which will probably 
always remain a battle-ground for critics. 

There is one source of knowledge to which many will think 
it is no longer of any avail to turn for new light on Aeschylus : 
I mean the manuscripts. The list of these is easily given, so 
far as the Agamemnon is concerned. The Medicean with its 
two copies, all sadly mutilated and containing less than a 
quarter of the Agamemnon; the two Venetian fragments; the 
Florentine and the Farnese, the only two which contain the 
whole tragedy ;—these are the whole. And it might reasonably 
be thought that the careful collations of the older scholars had 
exhausted the resources of these few manuscripts and left them 
(to use Bentley’s expression) like “squeezed oranges.” I will 
first give a few examples to show that this is not entirely 
correct. A short inspection of the Codex Venetus (616 in the 
Library of St Mark), containing Agam. 1—45 and 1095 to the 
end, showed that some gleanings yet remained in that fragment. 
In vs. 1196 this MS. reads plainly 76 7 Sév, i.e. 7d yur) etdévas. 
Although this reading is adopted in many modern editions, 
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it is always given as an emendation (see Paley’s and Weil’s 
notes). Hermann says: “Omnes [i.e. codices], ro pw’ eidévac... 
Apertum est aut deesse negationem, aut ineptum esse Adyq.” 
Others, as Schneidewin, accept 76 yp’ efSévac on the authority of 
the MSS., and explain or emend to avoid the inconsistency 
which Hermann points out. Again, in vs. 1127 many editors 
accept weAayxep in the belief that this is the original reading 
of the Medicean, which now has perayxépwe with v written 
over the final «. But the first reading of the MS. was clearly 
-wy, which was made -w: by correction and was afterwards 
restored by a third hand. Recent editors doubt whether zrop- 
Ociy or wociv is the reading of the Codex Florentinus in 
vs. 342 (see Hermann’s and Paley’s notes), and Hermann 
accepts 7oGeiy partly on the authority of his collation of that 
MS., saying “idque ex Flor. mihi enotatum est.” But zrodeiy 
is really found in no MS. at all, the Florentine (like all the 
others) having zrop@eiv beyond question. Hermann cites the 
Codex Florentinus as authority for the singular reading in 
vs, 345, Oeots 8 dv aumAaxnros et oro, where I have copied 
the reading of this MS. (I think correctly) Beots 8 avapmwAd«n- 
tos. Iam at least confident that there is no breathing or other 
mark over the syllable az. I can hardly believe that Her- 
mann’s reading could ever have been adopted into any text had 
it not been for this supposed authority. Apart from the sense, 
dy (belonging to yévorto) would be in an absolutely anomalous 
position thus imbedded in the protasis, which could be defended 
by none of the ordinary examples of double or triple dy in long 
sentences, still less by the formula ov« olda ay ei, as in Eurip. 
Med. 941, ov« oi5’ dv ei wefcays. Besides, the sense of the 
MSS. reading, Oeots & avaymraxntos cei podrot otpartos, but 
(even) supposing the army to reach home uwnthout offending the 
Gods (as suggested in vss, 338—342), seems best suited to the 
thought of the following lines, in which Clytemnestra darkly 
hints that a reckoning awaits the victors after their arrival at 
Argos, even though they may not incur new wrath of the Gods 
by sacrilegious plundering at Troy. 

The passages which I have selected for discussion belong 
chiefly to the large class in which it seems to me that the 
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readings of the manuscripts have been needlessly called in 
question, and my object is therefore in great part a defence of 
the manuscript text. In many cases I fear that my attempt 
will seem both heretical and abortive to older students of 
Aeschylus, who have generally assumed that certain passages 
are corrupt, and to whom the emended text has in a measure 
become the vulgate. 

1. Vss.105—107. ért yap OcoOev xatamveies metOa por- 
wav, adKkdv cupdutos aidv. Most recent editors read podrav 
depending on zret6w, and ad«d depending on cvpdutos, omit- 
ting the comma. Hermann reads adxcd and retains poArzay, 
but he takes dixd ocvpduros aiwy in the sense of the time that 
the war has lasted, and puts it in apposition with zesOe to 
express id quo miteretur ea fiducia. Other interpretations may 
be found in Paley’s and in Weil's notes. It seems to me that 
the emendations are far more difficult to explain than the 
reading of the MSS. as given above. In this reading it is hard 
to see what there is in either sense or construction to which 
almost all editors have taken exception. The asyndeton and 
the chiastic order both suit the sense, and we may translate as 
follows: “For still (.e. after these many years of waiting) 
persuasion from the Gods inspires me with song; still even my 
old age (literally ‘the time that has grown with me’ for ‘the 
time that I have lived’) inspires me with strength (to sing).” 
The first clause was clearly so understood by the Medicean 
scholiast who says: veiOer yap pe n wapa Oedv wictis péATrew 
kal Néyew Ore ev mpdEovow at ‘Atpetoar cov amo Tod onpelov. 
The meaning of cvuduros aiwv (sc. pos) and the construction of 
adxav with xararmveie are indicated by the succeeding scholion: 
6 yap avuduTos pot aiwv—S éate TO ynpas—b.ud TV Eis Deods 
metOo) pony por Kal adenyv Katatvet 6 eat, et Kal yépwv 
eipi, Gums pédipw Ta yeyovera’ TrérotOa yap OTL eis Tépas avTa 
aEovow ot Geol. The words d:d...7ev8m here show a reading 
and interpretation of the first clause which we cannot reconcile 
with any possible form of the words mes#o podrav. Paley 
suggests that this scholiast may have read mwe@oi, but his 
version would require also xal ddxav or adxav te. In the 
Medicean res8a and podzav have been changed by a later 
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hand to 7res@¢ and poAmav. Weil gives pormay as the reading 
of the first hand ; but I feel confident that my own collation is 
correct here. Perhaps we:6é may confirm Paley’s suspicion 
about mesfoz, The use of cvyduros atwy (sc. pov) in the sense 
of the time (or age) which has grown with me is well illustrated 
by Agam. 894: audi cot 1radn opdca mirelw TOU cuvEevdSovToS 
ypévou, i.e. more accidents than could have occurred during the 
tume I was sleeping (the time sleeping with me being used for 
the time I was sleeping). See also Eumen. 286: ypovos xa- 
Oaipen wavta ynpacKwy opov. Hermann quotes also Soph. 
Oed. Col. 7: 6 ypévos Evvev paxpés, and Oed. Tyr. 1082; o: 
aovyyeveis snves. It may be added that in the former clause ére 
means even now, after ten years’ waiting for the fulfilment of the 
predictions, referring to the omen of the two eagles and the 
hare, of which the chorus are about to sing, and the interpreta- 
tion of it by Calchas; the faith of the chorus in the Gods an 
in the ultimate fulfilment of the predictions still remains 
unshaken. In the.second clause érz refers to the chorus still 
having strength afforded even by their old age, ef xal yépwy 
eiui. It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that the whole 
passage in question, érz...aiwv, is a pure parenthesis, the follow- 
ing Orws...méumes being the development of the idea first 
‘expressed by ddvov xparos, etc., in the leading clause. 

2. Vss. 249—254. No passage in Aeschylus has been read 
and explained in a greater variety of ways than this. Between 
Hermann’s ro mpoxdvew 8 qArvow mpoyaipérw (TO péAXOV 
being joined with the preceding sentence) and Paley’s rd péd- 
AXov 8 erred ov yévolT av vols, mpoyaipéTo, there is room for 
an infinite amount of conjecture and ingenuity. A few recent 
editors, Schneidewin, Weil, and Enger (1874), adopt a reading 
which is essentially that of the Farnese MS. in all except the 
last verse; but none, I believe, now venture to retain the 
reading of the best MSS. through the whole passage. As the 
text 1s so much in question, I give (from my own collation) the 
exact readings of the three principal MSS. in the first part of 
the passage. The following is the text of the Medicean (the 
words and colon within the brackets being added by a later 
hand in blacker ink): 
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Aina &@ tots pév rraQoiow pabeiy 

erruppemret 

To pédrov[’ To Sé mpoxdvewv] 

éruyévotT av KrVoLs TpoyalpéeTo. 
The Oxford fac-simile of this manuscript (ed. by Merkel, 1871) 
fails to mark the interpolation in 76 5é wpoxAvewv, and no one 
(to my knowledge) has noticed that the colon after “éAXov 
is a part of the interpolation. Indeed, the total absence of 
punctuation in the Medicean is an important part of the 
record. ; 

The Florentine MS. reads: 


Sika Sé toils ev wradovow pabeiv, 
émippéemet TO éAXNOV. TO Se wpoKdvE, Eel 
yévott’ Gv KAVOLS, TpoYaLpeTo. 


The reading of Ven. A (468), so far as it could be de- 

’ ciphered, seemed to agree with that of the Florentine, and it is 

so given by Hermann. In 1872 the words between mpoxAverv 

and mpoyaipérw were no longer visible, even in the sunlight. 
The reading of the Farnese MS. is as follows: 


Aina &€ tots pév rabotow pabeiv 
emrippémet, TO méddov 

? > A Uy f 
érrel yévorT ay KAvOLS, TpoyatpeTo. 


The words 70 &€ wpoxAvew had evidently been introduced 
into the text before the Florentine and Venetian MSS. were 
copied, so that these latter have 76 wéAAov joined with padeiy 
émippéret, While +o mpoxdvew takes its place as the object of 
xrvots. But this construction of +o wpoxdvery is as fatal to the 
sense as the introduction of 7rd dé mpoxAveww into the text at 
all is to the metre, which is in perfect agreement with that of 
the strophe without these words. It is obvious that the only 
construction which the original copyist of the Medicean could 
have had in mind is that which the copyist of the Farnese MS. 
(probably Triclinius) adopted in his text, either by conjecture or 
from some purer source than the interpolated Medicean text. Of 
course, €7riyévorr’ in the Medicean is only a slip of the pen or 
the ear for évrel yévotr’, and we thus have the construction 70° 
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HédAOY erred yévart dv KAvots, which requires only & after 
#4€AXov to make both sense and metre complete. Davies objects 
to this reading on the ground that érel yévoir dy is not a 
possible construction. But the construction is td wéAXov KAVOLS 
ap érel yévotto, you can hear of the future when wt comes, the 
assimilating force of «Avois (a force which is especially strong in 
poetry) causing what would otherwise be éeday yévnras to 
become ézreb yévortro. This is like reOvainy Ste pot pete 
Travtra wéXoeu (Mimn. 1. 2) and ws amodotro wal aAXos 3 Tis 
Tovavra ye péCoe (Odyss. 1. 47), where assimilation alone makes 
the optatives more natural. Indeed, this example is a strong 
confirmation of the position on the whole subject of assimilation 
and its effect on moods which is maintained in the paper on 
“ Shall and Should in Protasis’.” There is the same difficulty 
in translating yévorro here in English that is felt in translating 
HéXou or pélor, above; and for the same reason. The position 
of dv, where a comma might precede, is not objectionable so 
long as To péAXov, which is a part of the clause containing dy», 
precedes the particle, and é7rel yévour’ is only an inserted clause. 
See Arist. Pac. 187: aad’, @ pér’, dy pow ottiwy Sutra eer. 
The general principle that dy cannot be the first word in a 
clause, even after a cumma, is subject to this limitation, not to 
speak of others. 

The Medicean scholiast who wrote against vs. 249 rots pep 
merrovOdow 7 Sixn Sidwot td padeiv evidently had the original 
construction in mind. But the following note, déenv yap Sovres 
pavOavovet To wéAXov, Must come from some one who joined ro 
HéMov with pabeiy in the text. When rod péddoyp is rightly 
taken with the following words, it will also be the natural sub- 
Ject of wpoyatpérw, which 7d mpoxdvewv could hardly be. 

In vs. 253 all MSS. and editions agree in icov S¢ t@ mpoote- 
ve. If the interpolated ro 8 srpoxAvewy is left out of the text, 
TO mpoxyalpew (sc. ro wédXov) will be the subject; i.e. for the 
future to be dismissed (bid farewell) before 1t comes is just as 
well (icov) as lamenting it before tt comes, for it will surely 
come, whichever we do. When, however, 7d 6é mpoxAvety was 
added, it was taken as subject here, and the meaning was sup- 

1 Journal of Philology, Vol. vit. p. 33 sqq. 
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posed to be hearing the future beforehand is equivalent to be- 
watling wt beforehand, on the ground that it must be full of 
sorrow. The later scholiast on this verse has this idea when he 
SayS: 0 yap TpoyryvwoKwY TO MéAXOV Kal mpootevater. Indeed, 
it is highly probable that +o 5é€ wpoxAvew was first written in 
the margin as the subject (understood) of icov éariv, as it only 
adds confusion to all the other constructions. 

A greater difficulty comes in the last line. Here there is 
little or no dissent among recent editors from the emendations 
of Wellauer and Hermann, topov yap f£er cvvopOpov avyais, 
for cvropOov avtais (Med. and Ven.). For cuvepGov Flor. and 
Farn. have cvvapOpov. The words civopOpov avyais are some- 
times understood as referring to the actual rays of the morning 
sun (just about to rise), sometimes to the metaphorical sunlight 
which is expected to break upon the darkness of uncertainty in 
which the Argives at home have been living. The objections 
to auvopOov avrais are, first, that cvvop8os does not elsewhere 
occur,'and secondly and chiefly, that avrais cannot be referred 
to the distant réyras without great violence to the sense and 
still greater obscurity. But ouvop@0s (or perhaps ovvopOos), 
though a dra eipnévov, is no more so than oavvopOpos, and is, 
moreover, amply justified by the compounds dvopOos, upright, 
_ with the cognate verb avopOdw, set upright again, and é£opGos 
with é£opA0w. We have the verb cuvop8ow in Arrian (see 
Lexicon); and an adjective ovvopos, coincident with, would 
naturally be expected. Compare ouvoutros, ovppetpos, ovv- 
ofvs, and other such compounds of ov». A word thus 
analogically formed, and found in the Medicean MS. of Ae- 
schylus, is not open to objection as a dma& eipnpzévov, provided 
it suits the sense of the passage. (See also § 6, below.) We 
come now to avrais, which cannot be referred to anything 
nearer than réyvat Kadyavros in vs. 248. But those terrible 
words téyvat 5é KadXyavros ove axpavrot, following the minute 
description of the preparations for the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
and taking the place of an account of the sacrifice itself, 
suddenly bring before the mind the awful reality which faces 
the chorus as they think of the condition of things. These 
words give unity to the whole choral song, and show more 
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plainly than any exact language could have done that the 
Argive state now stands on the brink of a new gulf of horrors, 
which may well exceed all the ancient horrors of the house of 
Pelops. Let us trace the course of thought which runs through 
the whole chorus, that we may see more clearly the exact 
relation of the verse in question to the whole. The first stasi- 
mon and the lyric parodos (from vs, 104) form in subject a 
single ode. 

The chorus first describe the omen which was seen as the 
Argives marched forth to Troy, two eagles devouring a pregnant 
hare. This Calchas interpreted as portending the capture and 
destruction of Troy by the Argives, But, with an ominous 
reserve, he fears only that some divine displeasure may cast a 
gloom over the bright prospect; for Artemis is watching with 
envious eyes her father’s winged hounds, the two eagles, and 
the two sons of Atreus whom they represent, and she “loathes 
the eagles’ banquet.” And as Artemis, the friend of all the 
beasts of the field, is asking her father Zeus to fulfil what the 
prodigy portends, the bad as well as the good, so the prophet 
in turn prays Apollo to prevent his sister from detaining the 
Argive fleet by any contrary winds, which he fears she may do 
in her eagerness for “a new sacrifice, a lawless one, of which no 
man can partake, a kindred worker of strife, that fears not 
man.” “For,” Calchas adds with double significance at the 
close, “child-avenging wrath (i.e. the wrath that avenges a 
child’s murder) abides firm, terrible, ever rising afresh, haunting 
(directing) the house, treacherous, ever remembering.” To the 
Argive chieftains just setting forth for Troy this was terrible 
enough, as reminding them of the vengeance that still was due 
for the murder of the children of Thyestes ; while to the chorus, 
who quote it after ten years, it has gained a new and more 
terrible meaning through the “ new sacrifice” at Aulis. To the 
chorus, therefore, and to the audience—who know even more 
than the chorus—-these last words of Calchas pronounce the 
_doom of the guilty race. The vague forebodings of the prophet— 
his fear lest some divine power might possibly darken the 
prospect, lest Artemis might detain the fleet, lest this detention 
might in. some way cause “a new sacrifice”—had all been 
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realized in the fullest sense; a child, the darling daughter of 
the King of Men, had been sacrificed to the father’s ambition ; 
and now nothing could save the race of Atreus from the double 
retribution of “child-avenging wrath.” In this state of mind, 
with the hope of victory thus darkly clouded by the sure ap- 
proach of retributive justice, the chorus again sing, in harmony 
with the words of the prophet, atAcvov, aidsvov eimé, To 8 ev 
yixate (vss, 104—159). 

The chorus now invoke the aid of Zeus, the only power 
which can relieve them from the load of anxiety which 
oppresses them. Ouranos and Kronos, the elder divinities, 
are past and gone; but he who calls on the name of Zeus 
with willing heart shall gain perfect wisdom. But the law of 
Zeus makes wisdom the result of suffering; the “trickling of 
drops of torturing recollection before the heart in sleep” sobers 
men often in spite of themselves, And it is on the whole a 
gracious boon that this is so (vss. 160—183). 

Then, by a sudden transition, the chorus describe the conflict 
in the mind of Agamemnon when he is told that his dauyghter’s 
life is demanded by the army as a sacrifice to appease Artemis 
and still the opposing winds. He yields to the demand and 
to his own eagerness for victory. Then follows the graphic 
account of the preparations for the unnatural sacrifice, the 
maiden’s prayers and cries to her father for help, the lifting 
of the victim “like a kid” upon the altar, her falling robes, 
the gags which checked her voice, and then her speechless 
appeal to the heroes whom she had often seen as her father’s 
guests; Iphigenia lies upon the altar, ready for the sacrificial 
knife, “ beautiful as a picture” (vss. 184—246). But here the 
chorus suddenly pause, and the last scene is left to be imagined. 
They say : 

“ But what followed we saw not, and we tell rt not. But 
[we do say] the prophetic arts of Calchas must bring fulfilment 
(i.e. the vague horror of his predictions in vss, 147—155 must 
surely be realized). But [it is only by actual experience that 
we shall ever know what penalty is to be exacted for the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, for] Justice brings knowledge within the 
reach of those [only] who have suffered (waber aos); the 
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future you can hear of when it comes; before that bid it 
farewell, and this 1s as well as to lament it beforehand ; for 
[whatever we do] tt will come out clear and plain in full accord 
unth these (prophetic arts).” 

It seems to me that no one can thus take a connected view 
of the whole song without feeling that the interpretation here 
given to the transmitted text of the last verses is not merely 
possible but highly appropriate. There is a special force in 
avrais, referring to the solemn words réyvas 5¢ Kddyavtos oven 
adxpaytot with emphasis at the end of a sentence which begins 
as parenthetical, but which thus leads the thought at the close 
back to the point from which it digressed. The gender of 
avrais, moreover, makes the reference to téyvac much clearer 
in Greek than it can be made in English by our vague “them” 
or “these.” Indeed, the ambiguity which we feel here can 
hardly be said to extend to the Greek. 

The emended reading cvvopOpov avyais, understood literally, 
with the rays of the coming morning (orietur cum luce solis 
eventus, Hermann), implying that the mystery is to be cleared 
up at sunrise, cannot give the correct meaning if rd uédAopv has 
been rightly explained above. For “the future” here includes 
not merely the question of the capture of Troy (which was 
to be decided at once), but also and chiefly the dreadful ques- 
tion of the doom impending over the race which had spread 
the Thyestean banquet and had sacrificed a royal princess on 
the altar of its ambition. This last question, as the chorus 
have said, can be decided only after the knowledge of the 
future has come through suffering; it is this knowledge that 
the chorus will bid farewell, for they have a8 yet no suspicion 
of the immediate doom which awaits Agamemnon on his 
return.. The thought furthest from the minds of the chorus 
is that the coming dawn is to settle this terrible question, 
This interpretation is therefore opposed to the obvious sense 
of the preceding words. It is perhaps to avoid this that some 
recent editors understand the “rays of dawn” metaphorically, 
not of the morrow’s sunrise, but of the future emerging from 
the darkness of futurity into the light of the present. In this 
view we have merely a strong expression for “the future will 
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come to light plain and clear.’ As this cannot be called im- 
possible, two questions arise: first, whether this interpretation 
is better suited to the whole sense of the passage than the one 
proposed above, which adds the idea that the future which ts 
to come out “clear” must accord with the prophecy of Calchas; 
secondly, whether, if this is preferred, it is so superior to the 
sense afforded by the manuscript reading that it must be pur- 
chased by introducing into the text ‘two conjectures, one a 
arrak eipnpévov. I can hardly doubt what answer will be given 
to these questions by unbiassed scholars, especially by those 
who will reconsider their opinions from the beginning on a pas- 
sage about which they have already made up their minds. 

I have felt that the importance of these verses, which 
determine the final turn of thought in one of the grandest of 
lyric songs, and greatly affect the whole impression which the 
ode makes, is a sufficient justification of the space given to the 
discussion of them. 


3. Vss. 931—943. These verses stand thus in the manu- 
scripts (not to notice unessential variations) : 


KA. xa pnv ro8 etre pr) Tapa yvopny époi. 

AT. yvopnv pev toe pr) StapOcpobvr’ éepeé. 

KA. nim Oeois Seicas dv &S Epdew rade; 

AI. elzrep tis, etdws yy’ ev 108 ée€etzrov téXaos. 

KA. ti & dv Soxet aoe IIpiapos, ef rad Gvvoev; (935) 
AT. év qrouxidots dv xapta poe Brvat Soxei. 

KA. pn vey tov avOpwreov aidecOns woryov. 

AT. yun ye pévtoe SnuoOpous péya oBéves. 

KA. 6 8 adOovnros y ove éitnros wéXet. 

AT. ov toe yuvaiess eri ipelpew payne. (940) 
KA. tots & orBiow ye nal TO vixdoOar mpéres. 

AI. % nai od vixnv tyvde Syptos ties ; 

KA, Bod" xpatos pévrot mapes y Exov épot. 


In the interpretation of these much-disputed verses, I differ - 
from Paley, where he has expressed his opinion, chiefly in 
regard to vs. 933 (906 Paley); but it is impossible to discuss 
a single verse of a orvyopuvOia by itself. In the speech just 
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finished, Agamemnon has expressed a decided repugnance to 
making himself a mark for divine vengeance, after his great 
victory, by walking into his palace upon a path spread with 
purple embroideries. He is well aware of his danger, already 
hinted at by the chorus: tev wodvKTovwy yap ovK adoKoTrot 
Geot (vs. 461), and ro & varepxotws ed Avery Bapv (v. 469) ; 
and his mind cannot be entirely free from anxious recollections 
of Aulis and Iphigenia. Clytemnestra, who is still more awake 
to the importance of the crisis, is determined that her hus- 
band’s last act shall be one of defiance against the Gods. But 
it is a time for coaxing and for arguments (especially ad homi- 
nem), not for open quarrelling with her husband. She there- 
fore says (vs. 931): “Now don’t say you won't walk on the 
embroideries, and so go against my wishes.” I think that pn 
stands after its verb merely to make vrapa yvounv éuot more 
prominent and to show that the interference with her pet 
plan for the king’s reception is what she has most at heart. 
The poet says mapa yvepunv poi (rather than éugqv) as he might 
have said, rapa yrounv enol éotwy, it is against my wishes or not 
to my mind, opposed to cata yvepunu enol éotiv. In this verse 
yvopnv means wish, hope (cf. Dem. OL. 1. § 16, p. 14: ay re px) 
Kata yvepunv xB); but in the next verse (932) Agamemnon 
repeats the word with emphasis, giving it a slightly different 
turn by the change in expression. He says: “As to youn, 
please understand that I shall not let my purpose (yopny) 
be weakened.” This leaves Clytemnestra where she began; 
and she now tries a new style of argument, addressed to his 
sense of shame: “Could you possibly have vowed to the Gods 
In some time of fear that you would act thus?” The form 
of the question implies, with bitter sarcasm: “Surely you, 
Agamemnon, could never have had a moment of terror in 
which you could make such a vow!” Agamemnon has already 
(vs. 924) said that walking on embroideries is éwol pev ovdapds 
dvev gofov. But he now replies with dignity and apparent 
firmness: “If ever a man declared a decision knowing perfectly 
what he was about, I have done it now.” Hermann says of 
téxos here: “Sic dictum ut sit pro decreto.” This reply suits 
perfectly the meaning which I have given to the preceding 
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verse, and is not at all open to the objection which Professor 
Kennedy (Journal of Philology, vu. 13, p. 17) makes to Mr 
‘Paley’s similar version, that it “is no reply to the previous 
words of Clytemnestra: it is a mere repetition of his refusal, 
‘No, I won't,’ in another form, rudely ignoring what his wife 
had said.” Mr. Paley had omitted the interrogation-mark at 
the end of vs. 933 (906) and translated: “You would have 
vowed to the gods to act thus in time of fear, i.e. you are pur- 
suing a course more like one in peril than a victor.” But if 
we suppose Clytemnestra to have just suggested the possibility 
(or rather the impossibility) of Agamemnon’s having been 
Frightened into a vow that he would act with humility if he 
_ should ever capture Troy, the dignified reply of her husband 
is just what would be expected. 

A third argument is now tried. Agamemnon is asked what 
Priam would have done if he had gained so glorious a victory ; 
and he replies that Priam would undoubtedly have walked on 
embroideries. After he has been further asked to disregard 
human censure, and has replied that the voice of the people 
still has mighty power, Clytemnestra tells him that it is not 
desirable to escape the @Ooves of men, for “ he who is unenvied 
is not an enviable man,” i.e. he who escapes ¢fovos is not the 
object of S7Aos (is not SnAwrcs). It seems as if Agamemnon 
here decided that he was no match for his wife in “chopping 
logic,” and that it would be better on the whole to make no 
more ungracious objection to her plan for his reception; and 
yet his scruples were by no means overcome, as appears in 
vss. 944—949, below. He shows his disposition to yield (as 
he had doubtless often yielded before) by saying: ‘ It is not 
like a woman to be so eager for a fight as you are.” The 
queen replies, now sure of her point: “It becomes the pros- 
perous to submit even to defeat,” i.e. they can afford to yield 
a point like this, Agamemnon rejoins, partly in scorn, but 
chiefly in jest: “Is this the kind of victory in a strife which 
you hold in honor?” i.e. the victory (vin) which consists not 
in To wxav but in To wexacOa, He speaks as if vin could be 
the equivalent of both td wxdv and Td vxdo@at, as rin is of 
both ro typav and r6 tTywao Oar, and asks his wife if she adopts 
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this principle for herself as well as for him, Professor Kennedy 
translates this verse: “Do you really care for victory in this 
dispute?” This requires a change of ryvde to rncde, which I 
cannot feel is necessary unless some objection can be urged 
against the interpretation given above. Nothing now remains 


for Clytemnestra but to ask that her husband’s compliance . 


may be not forced but willing. 
I should thus translate the whole passage, following the 
reading of the MSS. (as given above) : 


CL. And now don’t say this and disappoint my wish (yvwp77). 

AG. My purpose (yvwpnv) be sure I shall never weaken. 

CL. Could you ever have vowed to the Gods in any time of fear 
that you would act as you now do? 

AG. If ever a man declared a decision knowing well what he 
was about, I have done it now. 

CL. But what do you think Priam would have done if he had 
accomplished what you have? (935) 

AG. Iam very sure he would have walked on embroideries. 

CL. Now don’t be afraid of the blame of men. 

AG. Yet the voice of the people has mighty power. 

CL. But the lot of the unenvied man is not enviable. 

AG. It surely is not womanly to be (so) eager for a fight. (940) 

CL. But it is becoming to the prosperous even to let a victory 
be gained over them. 

AG. What! is that the kind of victory which you hold in honor 
(for yourself as well as for me) ? 

CL. Be persuaded (i.e. never mind which kind of victory it is) : 
at all events let me prevail (here) by your consent. 


4, Vss. 1025—1029 : 


et O€ pn TeTayuéva 
Hotpa potpav éx Oewy 
elpye un TA€ov pépeup, 
mpoplacaca Kapdia 
yAcooay av rad é&éyet. 
Every student of Aeschylus knows how unsatisfactory are 


all the widely divergent opinions of editors on these verses. 
Paley’s translation — “ But if the appointed law of fate did 
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not hinder fate from getting further assistance from the 
gods, my heart outstripping my tongue would pour out these 
feelings” — seems to give a literal sense of the words in a 
perfectly grammatical construction; and his note on the last 
two verses shows, I think, that Schutz’s emendation xapd/av 
yAdooa is not only unnecessary but injurious to the sense. 
But can we rest satisfied with this interpretation of the first 
three verses? I trust that any suggestion on so obscure a 
passage will appear better than none. 

I think, first, we must certainly take potpa poipay in a 
reciprocal sense, like adXos adAov; and secondly, wréov dépery 
must mean bear away more than its due, after the analogy of 
mréov exe, to have more than ts due. TAdov hépecOaz is com- 
mon in the sense have an advantage (cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 500: 
wréov i} éyo ¢éperar); and a similar use of the active dépw is 
familiar, as in Soph. Oed. Col. 651: ov« odv aépa y dv ovdev 
 Aoyw hépots. The meaning of the passage will then be: “ But 
did not one fate appointed by the Gods (sometimes) hinder 
another (fate appointed by the Gods) from securing more than 
its due, my heart would outstrip my tongue and pour forth its 
present burden.” This seems to point to a doctrine of “ inter- 
ference” between two lines of fate, by which either may be 
checked or balanced in a course which would, if unhindered, 
prove too destructive. The chorus would thus imply that this 
last desperate hope is all that they can still see to warrant them 
in hiding their feelings longer vio oxorp (vs. 1030). In this 
song the gloomy forebodings of the chorus assume a more 
definite form. The earlier songs have hinted darkly at coming 
disaster ; while the description of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
the allusions to the slaughter at Troy, and the fears of the 
consequences of human pride, all disclose grounds for the 
gravest apprehension. But these fears are all vague and 
general; now, however, after Agamemnon has entered his 
palace, timidly wopdupas warav, and Clytemnestra has assured 
him in bitter irony that she has at her command the whole 
Ocean to supply “ purple” to the royal house, the chorus feel 
that a deed of blood is close at hand. They do not yet divine 
its nature, least of all do they suspect that Agamemnon was 
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walking to his Jeath; but there is “murder in the air.” The 
general tenor of their song is as follows: 

“ Why does this hovering phantom ever flit before my heart, 
and why can I not spurn it and restore confidence to my soul? 
I have seen the Argive host set sail for Troy; and now with my 
own eyes I have witnessed its return. But still my heart of its 
own impulse sings the Fury’s lyreless dirge, and refuses to be 
encouraged by hope. And I know that this feeling within me 
is not all in vain, and that it points to some fulfilment of my 
forebodings; but yet I pray that my fears may prove groundless 
and without result. 

“Great prosperity is ever insatiate to extend its limits, 
reckless of the close neighbourhood of calamity; and human 
fortune as it sails onward often strikes a hidden reef. Yet the 
sacrifice of part of the cargo to save the rest may keep the ship 
from sinking and the fortunes of the house from falling, and one 
plenteous harvest averts all danger of famine. But far otherwise 
is it when the life-blood of a man has once fallen to the earth ; 
this no incantations can recall. Were this not so, Zeus had never 
stopped Aesculapius from raising the dead. My only hope is in 
the thought that one line of fate fixed by the Gods may some- 
times interfere with another line of fate (also fixed by the 
Gods) and so hinder it from securing too much; were this not 
so,—had I not this desperate hope to encourage me,—my 
heart would outstrip my tongue and pour forth all its burden. 
But, as it is, I can only hide my grief in darkness, sore vexed, 
and with no hope of ever seeing order come out of this con- 
fusion, while my soul is burning within me.” 

The passage in question thus supplies an important link in 
the chain of thought, and gives the ground on which the chorus 
decide to suppress their feelings a little longer. The appearance 
of Cassandra now gives a sudden turn to the play, and the 
affrighted chorus are for the first time made aware of the real 
danger which awaits them. 

It may be said that no such doctrine of the interference of 
two lines of fate as is here supposed can be found elsewhere in 
the Greek religion. Even if this is true, I contend that such a 
doctrine appears here by the only interpretation of the language 
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which is at once plain and consistent with the context. It can- 
not be too clearly understood that the ideas of fate which make 
the Mojpa: the superiors of Zeus, and the King of the Gods 
merely a helpless agent in their hands, are not Aeschylean. 
The verses of the Prometheus (517, 518): 


X®. tovtwv dpa Zevs dotw dabevéotepos ; 
IIP. ovxovv dv éxpuryou ye THv wempwpévnv. 


represent only the threats of a defiant rebel against the whole 
divine order of the world as this was established under Zeus ; 
they refer moreover to a disaster which Zeus did avert by his 
own free-will. Greek orthodoxy—certainly the orthodoxy of 
Aeschylus—speaks plainly in the following verse (519), in which 
the chorus indignantly ask 


ti ydp wéerpwrat Znvi, wrv aet Kparety ; 


The doctrine of Prometheus probably represents a more 
ancient and gloomy view of inexorable necessity ruling both 
Gods and men, while the later view gave the government of the 
* world to a wise and beneficent personal ruler, the director of 
other subordinate rulers, who had displaced a harsher dominion, 
and whose laws were made for the best good of mankind in 
general. These laws, however, the laws of nature, though bene- 
ficent on the whole, were inexorable -and unyielding, often 
bringing misery upon the innocent children of a guilty race as 
the result of ancestral crime, but still by that very misery 
working out the great purpose of Zeus and making men wise 
through suffering. This stern, inexorable course of nature’s 
laws, which all creeds must recognize, whatever they may 
choose to call it, seems to be the Fate of Aeschylus, the pofpa 
tetaypéva é« Oeay. The Homeric poipa Oedv or aloa Ads 
stands in the same general relation to the more primitive 
government of the world by special interventions in which an 
earlier age believed. The frequent statues of Zevds poipayé- 
ans which Pausanias found in different parts of Greece show 
an absorption of an ancient idea of independent fate into 
the more advanced doctrine of the sovereignty of Zeus. (See 
Pausanias i. 40, 4; v. 15. 5; viii. 37. 1; x. 24.4.) Now, if 
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this was the poet’s view of fate, that it was the onward 
march of nature's laws, the universal laws of the Gods, 
how could he have failed to see that the workings of several 
such laws, i.e. several lines of fate, may—nay, must often— 
interfere with each other, like several mechanical forces, and 
produce a result which is different from any of them? In 
this view, the chorus simply express a last hope that the line of : 
fate which seems to them to be leading directly to some new 
deed of blood may perchance be met and balanced by some 
other line of fate as yet unknown to them, so that the horrors 
which they see in prospect may be averted. 

5. Vs. 1347: ard xowwodpe? dv tras aodar7y Bovre- 
patra. This reading of the MSS. was emended by Porson to 
Kovwoaiue? dy wos (interrogative). The emendation now 
generally adopted is that of Hermann &y zws (for 2 dy ras): 
The latter is supported by two passages of Sophocles,—aAn’ 
dvayxacat Bears av pn Oérwow ovd ay els Svvatt’ avyp, Oecd. 
Tyr. 281; and dpacov ris éoriv’ av réyyns 58 pn paver péya, 
Philoct. 574;—in both of which the sense makes dy for @ dv 
(=édy) of the MSS. an almost certain correction. It is, how-— 
ever, quite as possible that dy wws in the MSS. is a mistake 
for 7v ares, so that we should read adAd Kowwowped’, Fv res 
acpary Bovrevpara (sc. 7), but let us take counsel, in case there 
shall prove to be any plans for safety, i.e. that we may adopt any 
plans for safety which there may be. This is a case of the quite 
common absorption of the apodosis in the protasis, which some- 
times gives €ay with the subjunctive the appearance of an indi- 
rect question. See Plat. Rep. 1. 358 B: dxovaov xal pod, 
éay oot Tavta Soxy, hear me too, in case the same shall please 
you, 1.e. that then we may adopt it. Here the construction is 
obvious; but in Rep. Iv. 434 4: i5é 87, dav coe drrep euol Euv- 
doxj, many think they see an indirect question, though they 
cannot tell us what the form of the direct question would be. 
The change of jy to ay (= day) in the MSS. here supposed is - 
confirmed by three passages of Sophocles,—jv dpdcw, Trach. 
672; nv...1pocO7, Frag. 323 (Nauck); ovd’ av tov dudacKnanrov 
AdBn, Frag. 736,—in all of which the MSS. have dy. The 
further question, whether all four passages together do not 
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furnish ground for an exception to the general doctrine that dy 
for éay was never used by the tragedians, need not be discussed 
here. The meaning of the line with the reading 7» arws agrees 
well with that of the preceding verse, ropyov eipyac@ar Soxet 
po. Baciréws olpwypare. 


6. Vs. 1599: guwker, duminre 8 ard odhayns épav. Here 
épav is in most modern editions changed to ¢ua@v because épdw 
in the sense of vomit dves not occur. But épa@v seems amply 
defended by the compounds azrepdw, é£epaw, etc., and has 
rightly been restored (as I notice since reading this paper) by 
Weil. An instance of é£ep@y in this sense is found in Phere- 
crates (Pers. Frag. 2) : 


"Q parayas pev éEepav, avarvéewy 8 vaxwOor. 


W. W. GOODWIN. 


July, 1877. 


ON THE FRAGMENTS OF EURIPIDES. 


I HAVE taken, as was natural, Nauck’s edition of these 
Fragments (Lipsiae 1869) for the basis of the following remarks. 
His numbering and arrangement of them have been generally 
followed; by Dindorf for instance in his latest recension of the 
Scenic Poets. At the same time I have kept constantly in 
view the authors who have preserved these fragments for us, of 
whom Stobaeus is by far the most prolific and important. 
Editors appear to me to have sometimes unduly neglected the 
hints afforded by the theme which Stobaeus is illustrating in this 
or that fragment and thus to have missed the probable meaning. 


58, Alexander. 

w@ TrayKkaxioTo Kat 76 SovAOV ov ADY~ 

EyovTes, GAA TH TUXN KEKTNMLEVOL. 
‘vs. 2 tm hdvoes Iacobsius’ Nauck. In several fragments of this 
play slaves in name and by position are contrasted with them 
who are nominally free, but are slaves from baseness or self- 
indulgence. I would therefore suggest rpugdq for ruyn. Comp. 
fr. 55 xaxov Tt waldevp’ jv ap eis evavdplav ‘O mrovTos avOpw- 
Twowow att ayav tpvdal. 


106. Alope. 

Opa pev avdpav tovde yuuvada ordodXov 

aotelyovra Oewpov ex Tpdywy Terravupévoy. 
Ammonius quotes this passage to illustrate tpdyos = dpopos. 
‘vs. 2 oretyov égov Dindorfius; equidem suspicabar avdpav— 
aronov YreixovO épapev’ Nauck. I propose 

dpe peyv avdpev tovde yupvada oroXov 

aTeryovtT aOvpovT, &x TpoYwY TeTavpévov. 


Journal of Philology. vou. x. 16 
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‘I see this troop of gymnasts coming on, disporting themselves, 
now they have done with their racing’. I would suggest in Ion 52 
dugiBwplous tpdoxyous Hiar’ aOvpwr (or perhaps tpoyds, for 
Tpox7 occurs, apparently with the same meaning, in a tragic 
iambic quoted by Hesychius s. v. wpocavpifouvca), in place of 
tpopas which scarcely gives any sense. 


149. Andromeda. 

ove éotw Satis evTvyns pu ApoTar, 

Ov pn TO Oeiovy ws TA ToAAA cuvOéreL. 
‘vs, 2 ta 1oAN érwdedct Heimsoethius’ Nauck. Perhaps as 
Ta TWOXN avEery Oérect: this first became aoAAa EvvOéreu. 
Comp. Med. 966 xeivns 6 daipwv, xeva viv avEea Geos, Néa 
tupavvet. This however can scarcely be what Euripides wrote. 
Mr Verrall observes: ‘ xetva for ra éxeivns is a loose expression, 
and the whole phrase «eivns—rtupavve? somewhat incoherent... 
Nauck would strike out xétva—rupavvet’. I would suggest 

Kaivijs 6 daipewv, Kava viv aufes Oecs, 

véa Tuparvel. 
Comp. xawvjs viudns earlier in the play; and 76 wadaud xat- 
vov delrretat Kndevpatov. 


162. Antigone. 

avdpes & épavtos ets Kumpw veaviou 

apvAaKtos 4 THpHOLs, Kav yap paddros 7 

TaAX, eis Epwras Was avnp copwrTepos’ 

nv & av wpoonrat Kurpis, novocrov AaBelv. 
This the Ms. reading is manifestly very corrupt.. I will first 
write down the verses, corrected in sense and metre: 

avépos & opavtos eis Kimpw veavlov 

advAaktos 7 Teipacis, ws Kav dairos 7 

TAA’, eis Epwras mas avip aoddrepos’ 

nv & av mpoontas Kirpus, Hdtotov AaPeiv. 
vs. 1. 6pwvros ‘pereleganter emendavit S, Musgravius’ says Valck- 
enaer (Diatr. p. 242); and this has naturally been adopted by the 


latest editors of Euripides and Stobaeus. In vs. 2 Nauck’s as 
xav for xav yap simply and effectually corrects the metre. But 
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his proposed amrpaxros 7 puvAa€us for the first part of the verse 
is surely rewriting. I conjecture qeipacits for typnois: when 
we recollect that in very early times, long before Stobaeus, ez 
and « were indiscriminately interchanged, III]Paovs might easily 
pass into THPyows. The word I take in the sense in which 
Thucyd. v1 56 uses it, tov & ody ‘Appuddiov arrapynbévta thy 
mwelfpacw. His attempt at seduction is not guarded against, 
because love sharpens his faculties and enables him to carry out 
his schemes with greater skill. And now in v. 4 Musgrave’s 
jv for nv, before unmeaning, becomes significant, as it refers to 
mwelpacis. All editors have mpoonra:, surely a non-existent 
word. Nauck says ‘dv wpoojrat Kuapis nondum emendata’; 
but I think qv 8 adv rpdocnrac K. gives an excellent sense: 
‘But whatever form of seduction Cypris approves of and favours, 
it 1s most sweet to experience’;—and thus it becomes irresis- 
tible, Comp. Electr. 622 wpoonxapny 1d pnOév, ‘I quite ap- 
prove what you say’. Cypris, as she wills, makes love prosperous 
or unprosperous. 


167. Antigone. ° 

7 yap Soxnows watpdot traidas cixévat 

Ta TOAAA TavTy ylyvetat Téxva Trépt. 
The conjectures of Nauck, and of Meineke in his Stobaeus, 
strike me as violent and improbable. I propose 

Hv yap Soxnow Tatpact taidas eixévas’ 

Ta ToAAa TAaUTH yiyveras TéKY eppheEph. 
‘Yes, there was an expectation that children are like their 


fathers’—and this expectation has produced the effect: ‘it is in 
this way that for the most part children become like.’ 


230. Archelaus, 


\ ’ / \ 
Aavaos 6 wevtnxovra Ovyatépwv Tratnp 


NefAov Nuray KaAMoTOV ex yaias bdwp 
* * * # * * 


éXOav és “Apyos @xio’ ‘Ivayou modu. 


‘vs. 2 nondum emendatus’ Nauck. é« ypedéas would suit the 
sense and the myth. 


16—2 
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250. Archelaus, © 


ovx éote trevias iepoy aiayiorns Oeod. 

piod yap ovrws oitiwes dpovovar pév, 

dpovovat & ovdevos ye xpnuatav rep. 
‘vs, 3 ovdév ypnudtov viréptrepov Pflugkius’ Nauck: and Meineke 
actually adopts this conjecture in his Stobaeus. But the title 
of that chapter is IIevias yoyos, and many passages are given 
to shew that poverty at all hazards is to be avoided; not that 
riches can be too highly valued. I propose 


dpovoiat & ov, Séov ye, Xpnuatav vrrep. 
‘who are men of thought, but take no thought, tho’ they ought 
to, for riches’. 


264. Archelaus. 

Tana. CkoTrOUMaL Tas TUYas ToV BpoTay 

ws ey peTaAAacGoVaW' Os yap av chary 

eis 6pOov Eotn yo mpl evtvyay wirve. 
‘vs. 1 tas épnuépwy tvyas O. Hense. vs. 2 ws ed] dcov Herwer- 
denus, ws Oeot O. Hense’ Nauck. The following has occurred 
to me | 

TaXrat oxoTmovpar Tas Bpotayv tuyxas, bras 

del [or, cinq] peradAdooovaw. 


286. Autolycus. 
axolwivas yap immoict prolvas nvias WréxKeL. 
‘videtur tetrameter trochaicus restituendus esse’ Nauck. The 
words suggest to me fragmentary senarii rather: such as 
.« sxowivas yap [duru«as] 
of >: ¢€ 7 4 
irmotot prolvas O nvias mrEKEL . . 


288. Bellerophon. . 
I cite the three last vss. of this fragment, as the first twelve 
present no difficulties. 
oiuat © dy vas, el tis apyds dv Oeois 
eDyolTO Kal pn yeipl curAréyot Bion, 
Ta Oeia mupyovow al Kaxal te cuudpopai. 


ON THE FRAGMENTS OF EURIPIDES. 2.37 
‘vs. 15 non expedio’ Nauck. I would suggest 
Taypel vrovpyeiv TH KaKyn T aovpudopa. 


This would give a sense in accordance I think with the rest of 
the fragment. Ifc be written for e, the letters in vroupyesy are 
then the same as those in wrupyovowr, and if it became viroupy- 
ow, such an.impossible word might readily pass into mrupyovouwn. 
Cobet, Collect. critica p. 217, says that there is a ‘magna lacuna’ 
before this verse. I do not think so; for the indefinite rss can 
surely designate any among the vas. 


311. Bellerophon. 
érTnoo vTeikwv faddov 7 paAddXov OéXror. 
‘poetae verba mihi obscura’ Nauck. Plutarch in two different 
works quotes this line to illustrate the truth that a man should 
not be too yielding and submissive to friends, as Pegasus was to 


Bellerophon. The following slight alteration would give I 
think a good sense: 


értnaa vireikwv padXov, 7 waddAov OéXou. 


‘Pegasus ever cowered and submitted the more, in whatever 
way Bellerophon wished him to do so’. With 7 @édo compare 
Soph. Ant. 440 od pév Kopifous dv ceavrov 9 Oéreus: Electr. 
1429 9 voets Erreuye viv. 


324. Danae. 


Epws yap apyov Karl Tots apyois edu’ 
iret xatowTpa Kat Kopns EavOicpara, 
gevryes 5€ pdyOous. ev S€ por Texunptov’ 
ovdels trpocattav Biotov npacbn Bpotear, 
év trois § éyovow nBnths Tépuy Ode. 


‘vs. 5 y8nrns corruptum’ Nauck. I have thought of 
év tois 8 éyovar 57) Barns tépvy’ dbe. 


Comp. Hesychius: &8pos. tpayos Barns: id. Oopos. Barns 
adpodiovacrns: id. Baras. 6 xatadepyns. Tapayrivot. 
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406. Ino. vss. 2 and 38. 


Nphyv yap tov evrvyotv brrws wreloTas Exew 
yuvaixas, elrep tpody Somos trapHy. 
‘vs. 3 elzrep év Sopots tpopyn Pflugkius, an elrep Sopacw tpody 
leg. ?” Nauck. I would simply read eizrep wal tpody 5. wr. for 
kai is surely wanted. 


414. Ino. 


Totavoe Ypn yuvaiKl TpooToAoy éav, 

Hrs 7d pev Sixavov ov cvyncerat, 

ta § aioxypa pice’ Kal nat’ dpOarpors Exel. 
Nauck registers several quite useless conjectures; but does not 
mention in v. 1 Musgrave’s almost certain correction, rpoo7ro- 
Aety: comp. Troad. 264 ru~P rétraxrat ™ poor oneiv “Ayes: 
nor in v. 3 the quite certain correction of Dobree, épet for eyes: 
‘but hates what is base, and will tell you so to your face’. 
Comp. Aristoph. Ran. 625 ta cot nar’ odOarpovs rAéyo, 
referred to by Dobree: also Rhes. 421 wal péudopai cot nat 
Aéyo nat dupa oov: Electr. 910 & vy’ eiwety 7OeAoy Kat’ supa 
cov. For épet comp. fr. 416 Goris...rdaod xapdias épet. In 
frag. 613 we should perhaps read Adryous épeis for exers. 


457. Cresphontes. 


avntépay 5¢ tTHvd’ éyo Sidwpl cor 
TANYND. 
For wvnrépayv is the reading of all known Mss., not écvwtépay 
which all editors follow Valckenaer in adopting: he says indeed 
vaguely ‘e Mss.’, but nothing is known of them. It appears 
from both Plutarch and Aristotle, that this verse, when spoken 
by Merope as she was on the point of stabbing her son, sup- 
posing him to be the murderer of that son, but discovering her 
error in time to save him, always caused a prodigious sensation 
among the spectators. I would suggest 
Svait ap nv 8) tHVvd eyo _ oot 
TARYN. 
‘Good speed to this stroke which now I strike’. 
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514, Melanippe. 


éyo ev ovv ov« old Sirws oKoTrety Ypecv 

THY evyéverav’ Tos yap avdpelovs guvow 

Kal rovs Sixalovs tov xevav So-acpaTwr, 
A 9 , 9 4 f 

Kav wou SovrAwY, Evyevertépous éyo. 


‘vs. 28q. Tas yap avdpelas guoeis wal tas Sucaias Kal Kevas 
Heimsoethius. vs. 4 evyeveorépas Heimsoethius’ Nauck. Eight 
words are thus altered, with no satisfactory result. I would 
simply read trav xeve Sof&doparte: the cause of the corruption 
is manifest. ‘Them who are by nature brave and by nature 
just, even if the sons of slaves, I term more noble than they 
who are only so in empty opinion’, I have sometimes thought 
that to read rods Sicaiws Trav xev@ Sofacparte would give a 
more pointed antithesis. But the two great civic virtues are 
courage which repels external, and justice which prevents inter- 
nal dangers. The title of the chapter in Stobaeus which con- 
tains our fragment is qep) evyevelas’ Ste evryevets of Kat’ apeTny 
Covres «.7.., and several of the fragments dwell on the virtue 
of justice. 


530. Meleager. 
TO T.. KPATIOTOV, KAY UIT) KpATL.. 1, 
tour éot apern’ TO dé dvop ov Siadépet. 


The passage appears in this mutilated shape in the sole Ms. of 
Orion. Jn vs. 1 ros, and in 2 éorw, are doubtless to be read 
with all the editors; and it is highly probable that the Ms. 
originally had xpatriorov, as Dindorf reads with Schneidewin. 
But this, as Meineke says, gives no sufficient sense. Nauck has 
youn Kaxcs Tis 7, you; from Conington, the rest from Gomperz. 
I propose 

TO TOL KpaTioTOV, KAY YUVALKOKTLOTOD f, 

tour éotw apetn’ TOS Svop’ ob Te Siadéper. 


On the one hand Aristotle in his Poetics quotes from a Tragic 
poet ozeipwyv Geoxrictay droya: on the other Aeschylus has 
yuvatcoynpuTos: ‘yuvaixodiéaxtos also occurs. Conington and 
Meineke conjecture ov dvapOepe?. Our fragments shew that 
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the conduct of women, as might be expected, was much can- 
vassed in this play. 


538. Meleager. 
TO pev yap év de, to 5€ Kata oKoTOS KaKov. 

‘verba ro Sé—xaxévy nondum sunt emendata’ Nauck. Com- 
paring Herc. Fur. 563 rod xatw oaxotous, I should say that 
Valckenaer’s rd 5€ xatw oxdtos Kaxoy was probably right. 
Dindorf asserts that the ‘veteres’ did not use té oxotos. But 
other editors and the Mss. of Euripides have the neuter more 
than once. It is found in Thucydides also more than once, 
and is common in Plato. Its occurring in Pindar proves it not 
to be a late Attic invention. With reference to this neuter I 
would now discuss fragment 


537. Meleager. 

Greptrvov TO pas pot Tdd vare ynv § abou oxédtos. 

ovd’ eis dvetpov ovd eis avOpdtrovs ponetv 

éyo pev ovv yeyaoa TyALKNS Spws 

anéntvo’ avtTd Korot evyoua Oaveiv. 
I have written down this fragment just as the Ms. gives it, 
with the exception of Valckenaer’s tnAvand duos for tyrLKn 
Sozous. Meineke calls it ‘corruptissimum necdum probabiliter 
sanatum fragmentum’. But the avo of v. 4 proves almost to 
demonstration that oxdros here is neuter and that Nauck and 
Dindorf are wrong in reading 6 6’—oxotos. Of course in v. 1 
Gesner’s rep7rvev is rightly adopted by all editors. But I think 
it not improbable that it was preceded by the exclamation 4d, 
which would explain the drepwvov. This is how I would amend 
the first two vss. 

d. tepmvoyv To gas pou’ To 8 umd ynv abou aKxoTos 

ovd’ eis Svecpoy Uytés avOpadrrois podety. 
We find d@ similarly ‘extra metrum’ in Herc. Fur. 629 and 
Bacchae 810. 


554, Ocdipus. 
éx TOV GéATTOV 7 apis pelCwv BpoTois, 
daveioa paddrov % TO TpocdoKwpevov. 
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‘vs. 2 aut spurius aut corruptus’ Nauck. Corrupt, surely not 
spurious. I suggest 


caivovoa padrov 7 TO mpocdoxwpevoy. 


576. Oenomaus. 
I quote the two first lines of this fragment. 


4 b Ul a 307 
&y dott TravTwy wpwTtov eidévat tovtl 
A 
hépey TA ovprintovTa py WadtyKoTAS. 


‘vs. 1 tovri] rode B, suspicabar Bpot@’ Nauck. Of course réd¢ 
of B is a mere attempt to correct the metre. I would read 


D4 9 / A 2O/ , 

év é€oTt TavT@y WpaTov Eldeval, TO TOL 
, 

dépey ta cuptinrovta pn TadvyKoTos. 


76 Tot is in place in a general maxim: comp. fr. 5380 Td Toe 
KpatTiatoy K.T.X. 


582. Palamedes. 


Ta THS ye ANOns happax’ opOwcas pdvos, 
dpwva cat pwovodvtra cvrAdaBas te els 
éEedpov avOpwroiot ypappar’ eidévat, 

@or ov TrapovtTa TovTlas virép wAaKos 
Taxel KaT olxous wavt érictacOat Kanros, 
maily + aro8vncKovTa x“pnuatav péT pov 
ypaaytas eimrety, tov AaBovta 8 eidévat. 
& & eis Epw wimrovow avOporos Kaxa 
déxros Suaupet, Kovn éa wevd7y réyeuw. 


‘v. 6 dmroOvncxovra suspectum. v. 7 ypaWavra Aelrrew Sca- 
liger. vs. 8 xaxnv Heathius’ Nauck. No word in the whole 
‘passage is more genuine than azro@vnaxoyta. I propose with 
some confidence 


waiciy T atoOvncKovTa ypnaTwy péTpov, 
ypavav bo’, eizreiv. 
‘And at his death to tell his children the amount of his riches, 


having left in writing how much they are’. With ooa compare 
Soph. Aj. 118 épas, "Odueced, tnv Oeav ioxvy, don. 
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In v. 8 xax7v may be the right correction of the corrupt 
xaxad: I have thought of «add, for which the context might 
readily suggest xaxd to a careless scribe. 


608, Peliades. 
to & écxatov 69 tovTo Oavpactdov Sporois 
tupavvis, ovy eUpois dv aOdALeOTEpov. 
gidous te tropbeiy nal KaTaxtavely ypewv, 
mreiatos poBos mpoceott pn Spdowol TL. 


‘vs. 1 éoyarws scripserim. vs. 3 fort. woes Te 1. Kal pidous 
Krave. V8. 4 wreloTos] éel Pflugkius’ Nauck. These changes 
are violent and yet insufficient; nor do other editors help us. 
I offer the following reconstruction of the passage : 


ti 8, €xyarov 57 ro0W 6 Oavpactov Bporois, 
tupavvls; ovy evpors dv abdwrepov. 

dirous tT arwbetv, cal xataxtaveivy x“pewr, 
mreiol ols PdBos mpoceote pon Spdoweol TH. 


With the beginning compare fr. 900, 7 r/ rodro 81} To ypnarov; 
ovx apxel x.t.X. Euripides is very fond of the word azwéeip. 
The tyrant must drive away his friends, and put to death such 
of them as are most dangerous. 


620. Peleus. 


b ] ” 3 fe) , 
ove é€otiy avOpdtrovct ToLovTO oKETOS, 
ov dopa yaias KrecTov, Oa rHv vow 
e 
o duvayerns Kpurpas av ein codes. 


Thus the Mss. We have then another instance of the neut. 
oxdros. Nauck, Meineke, Dindorf and others read rovovTos: 
but the euphony is thereby somewhat impaired, fond as Euri- 
pides is said to be of co. Elmsley indeed denies that tovovTo is 
found in the tragic poets. But Hermann and other scholars do 
not follow him in this; and Aesch. Prom. 801 toroiro pév cot 
Tovro seems indisputable. If the tragedians use, as they some- 
times do use, ravro, why proscribe the good Attic rovodro ? 

In vs. 2 Meineke, followed by Nauck and Dindorf, conjec- 
tures youa. This suits yaias:. but then cAyorov? that surely 
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fits dona, not youa: Thuc. 1 17, speaking of locked buildings, 
~ ete dNAo BeBalws xrynorov Av: Eurip. himself, Andr. 593, has 
adxrnota Sdpara. The corruption therefore is in yaias. I 
propose ov depua rolws KAyortdv. Comp. Hesychius toiws. 
ioyupws. Kadas. axpiBas: he means evidently ottws ioyupas, 
which is illustrated by Thucydides’ BeBaiws: and such an adverb, 
if not necessary to the sentence, at all events much improves it. 
It is evident that Hesychius, or his authorities, often have in 
view the Attic poets of the best time, and it is not improbable 
that the writer was thinking of our passage, if indeed todws was 
in it. 

‘Hesychius again tes. o’rws. This Homeric word occurs 
four times in Aeschylus, twice in the dialogue ; once in Sopho- 
cles in the dialogue. I would therefore suggest in the Medea, 
909, 


9 A A > ‘N A , 
eixos yap opyas Onrv trovetcOas yévos 
yamous TapEewroN@vTt TWS GAXOUS TroceL: 


Tws, Secxtixas, ‘furtively dealing in other marriages as I am 
now doing’. Its use*is very similar in Aesch. Sept. 618 74 fdv7’ 
atipacthnpa THs a avdpnratny huyy Tov avtov tovde Ticacbas 
tpotvov. I should not think of rejecting dAdoiovs merely 
because it is not found elsewhere in the Tragedians: Homer 
and Pindar prove it to be suited for poetry; Thucydides and 
Plato shew it to be good Attic. But I agree with Dindorf and 
Verrall that it has here no sense. When -re tws had passed 
into -ros, aAAolovs might well have been written to make good 
the metre. The scholia are now a confused jumble; but they 
seem to shew traces of both dAXous and mrapeproA@rTt. 

To return to our fragment: in v. 3 Sir G. C. Lewis may be 
right in proposing apivyesev av nav 4 codes. But in another 
‘fragment of this chapter of Stobaeus folly is connected with 
Svoyévera. See too what is said below on frag. 739. ‘xpipas 
av ofGein Enger, fortasse é«Bain praeferendum’ Nauck. Perhaps 
Kpvas av eit’ etn codes. 


652. Protesilaus. 
MOAN éArrides Yrevdovor kat aroyou Bpotous. 
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Dindorf, followed by Nauck, «ai Xoyou. Gaisford and Meineke 
revdovow &doyou. But xal droyou is certainly genuine, and 
the corruption lies in WwedSover. I would read 
MOAN éATrides Wuyougs KaAroyot BpoTous. 

yruxyw in a fragment of Sophocles has the sense of ‘cheer’ 
‘refresh’, like the compounds avayuyo, cataypiyo, rapaypuye. 
Comp. too Athen. p. 503 c for the use in Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides of suxtnpia for tos ddowdets Kal cvckiovs ToToUs...€ev 
ols oti avawi£at. 


664. Stheneboea. 
dvev TUYNS Yap, WoTrEp 7 Tapounia, 
qovos povwbels ovxér’ adyvver Bporovs. 
vs. 2 ovxér’ addaiver Musgrave. Before I knew of this reading, 
I conjectured dAdavet: ‘Without luck, as the proverb goes, 
labour left to itself will no more make men plump’. This 
Homeric and Aeschylean word is in place in a proverb, 


698. Telephus. — 
TTOX aupiPAntra cadpatos AaBov pakny 
apKTypia TUYNS. | 
‘vs. 2 dd«rypia Bernhardy. tvyns] yuvxous Dobraeus’ Nauck. 
But how with such readings would the verse proceed? I pro- 
pose avypnpadt atruyxns. 
703. Telephus. 


This fragment, which has been recovered from Olympiodorus’ 
comment on Plato’s Gorgias p. 521, is given as follows by 
Nauck, whose arrangement and explanation of the words are 
simply adopted by Dindorf: 

oid avdpa Muadv Tyredov... 

elt éoti Muacs cite xaddobév rroder, 

[éx rod] mpoowrov Tnrcdhos yvwpiverat. 
Nauck has a right I think to say ‘certum est quod v. 1 addidi 
old’ dvdpa ex Ar. Ach. 430’. But he gets his last verse out of 
these words of Olympiodorus, was dre o Tyredos yvwplferar, 
which are surely the writer’s prose paraphrase of Euripides’ 
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' words. This reading of Nauck, who adds that £évos & ode at 
the end of v. 1 would complete the metre and the sense, seems 
to me to destroy all connexion between the beginning and end 
of the fragment, and to make Olympiodorus’ comment unmean- 
ing. To me it is clear that Telephus was in rags on the stage 
and for some time was not recognised. Some one says: ‘I 
know (by fame) of Telephus a Mysian’: [this man may be a 
Mysian or not]: and then 


GX elre Mucds etre xaddAoGev ober, 
TOS OVTOS wS BY Tyr|Ehos yruwpilerat ; 


or something to the same purport. 


739. Temenidae. 

hed dev, TO Pvat TaTpos evryevois atro 

danv exer Ppovycw akiwpa Te. 

Kav yap wévns av Tuyxavn, XpnoTos yeyos 

Tiuuny exes Tu’, avapwerpovpevos Sé ws 

TO TOU TaTpos ‘yevvaiov apErel TpoTY. 
‘vs. 2 tyee Soxnow afwwpatos Meinekius, éye 7 dvnow 
Schmidtius. vs. 5 wed? tpomr@ verba corrupta’ Nauck. 
‘ddherei] od POepe? Engerus’ Dindorf. If dpovynow could bear 
the meaning of dpovnya, ‘high spirit’, it might be in place; but 
no instance of this seems to be known. For Suppl. 216 is 
hardly a case in point. It was said above on fr. 620 that ro 
pGpov was sometimes connected with dvoryévera: see fr. 166 
from the Antigone; and, what 1s more to the present point, 
comp. fr. 138 of the Adespota tiv evyéverav, nv Oérns avacKo- 
met, Ev tots Karas hpovotaw evpnoes Bpotav. But would 
the word at all harmonise with a&iwya, and the rest of the 
fragment? If not, I would propose d@dvncw a€liwpa te, 
‘envy of the bad and esteem of the good’. q@ovyais occurs in 
Soph. Trach, 1212. 

For the manifestly corrupt were tpo7r@ I have thought of 
ov pire? purrov: ‘Ever thinking of his father’s nobility he 
loves not sordid ways’. fvzros is found in Homer, in Aristo- 
phanes and the Comic Fragments, in Plato, and once in the 
fragments of Aeschylus. Or ov OéXeu pumrav might be suggested : 
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Ion 1118 6 Oeds ov piavOjvar Oérwv. In Latin ‘sordes’ is very 
common in this sense: Horace ‘O nec paternis obsoleta sordi- 
bus’: Cicero ‘splendetque per sese semper neque alienis um- 
quam sordibus obsolescit [virtus]’: ‘non amat profusas epulas, 
sordes et inhumanitatem multo minus’. 


773. Phaethon. 

Seuvov ye, Tots mAovTovcs TodTO & éwdutor, 
oKatoicw elvat’ Ti tote TOvdE x aiTLoV; 
dp 8rBos avtois OTe TupAds ocuvnperet, 
tupards eyovat tas ppévas Kal THs TUYNS. 
‘vs, 4 tentabam «al tis téyvns se. pavtinyns. Maehly «al 
duvoruyeis’ Meineke. I offer 

Tupras &yovot Tas dpévas KovK evoToxous. 
But in v. 2 rovdé y’ altiov is Nauck’s conjecture for rodro 
tairvov of the best Mss, 

| 781. Phaethon. 

v. 50 of this long fragment is said to be thus represented in the 
Ms. 

dmavra tadt nOpynoexavirwrovceyet. 
Dindorf adopts Hermann’s ‘correction’: tair’ al@pn|r dxamrve- 
rot @ odot. It would certainly be nearer the Ms. and would I 
think agree with the context, if we read 

Grravra tat’ nOpno’ évavra mas exe. 
Comp. Soph. Ant. 1284 évavta mpooBXérrw vexpov: Euripides 
also uses évayra in the Orestes; as well as the Homeric dyra in 
Alc. 898: efowety dvra, This word I would introduce into 
Suppl. 322, where avaSrémes can scarcely be genuine: épds, 
aBovdos ws Kexeptounuévn, Tots Kepropodot yopyov ws avra 
Bréree 1 watpis: ‘Seest thou how thy country, when flouted 
for its reckless policy, grimly looks the flouters in the face ?’ 
This was written about the time of the peace of Nicias, when 
Athens was at the height of its power. 

793 (vss. 4 and 5). Philoctetes. 
GoTls yap avyel Oedy érlctacbar rrépt, 


A 


, [ay 
ovdey TL wadAov olde, H TeiOer Aéywv. 
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Nauck, followed by Dindorf, reads 7 zreéew X.: ‘quo locus vix 
persanatur’ says Meineke. I propose e¢ qei@es Néyov. ‘He 
may boast he knows all about the gods; but he knows not a 
whit the more for all that, if he persuades men he does by his 
words’. Perhaps we should read oide, xed. 


794, Philoctetes. 

NéEw S eyo, xdv pou SiapBeipas Soxq 

Noyous viroatas autos noueneevas, 

GXN é€& euod yap Tapa pabnon KrAvwP, 

6 8 avros avrov éudaviet cot rAéyov. 
This fragment ought to be compared with its context in the 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, ch. 19. There is I believe a corrup- 
tion in every one of the 4 vss. This is proved by the metre of 
the last two, and by the sense in the first two. I will write 
down the passage as I propose to correct it: 

rAeEw & eyo, Kav pov SiadBeipar Soxj 

Adyous, Upiotas avTos NOvxnKévar. 

GAN €E euod yap Tap’ dvapabynon Kron, 

6 8 autos avrov nudavilé cou réyov. 
The figure zpoxaradnys has place, when the first of the two 
speakers, conjecturing the charges which his adversary is likely 
to bring against him, and for himself, anticipates the other by 
giving his own version of these charges and so gaining the ear 
of his auditors. The ayvtimrpoxaraddnis has place, when the 
second speaker retorts on the first by exposing the insufficiency 
of what he has said against him and in favour of himself: 
aagas eidas Ste éEeXeyEw avrov mpoxatédaBe prov tiv Adyov 
kal ampoduéBarev, ty’ vets x.7.A. Anaximenes quotes these 
verses aS an example of skilful ayrurpoxatadn is. ‘I will 
speak, even tho’ he seem to have spoilt my speech, by setting 
forth in his own way his own wrong-doing. But that won’t do, 
for you shall hear from me over again my pleas; but he in his 
speech made it plain enough to you what a man he is’;—so I 
need say no more of him. 

The infin. dsafOetpar seems clearly called for. With vduo- 

Tas comp. Soph. Aj. 1091 yuapas vrrootncas cogovs. For the 
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neut, vzroords could only mean ‘having agreed’ ‘promised to 
do something’; and not ‘admitting doing it’, which the context 
calls for. And that these two: words might be easily inter- 
changed, would appear from this: Hesychius says rightly: 
Upioras. vores. Both Photius and Suidas, following him 
or his sources, have: vguoras. vroatds. UiroriOeis. These late 
writers seem to have lost the feeling for the difference between 
the active and neuter parts of the verb. For dvapaOjon comp. 
Hesych. dvapdbw. €& apyfjs pabo. Inv. 4 I write with some 
confidence judavife, because I believe the fut. duane? to be a 
plain interpolation of a copyist who did not understand the past 
tense. Otherwise the old correction of Heath, éudavifer coz, 
strikes me as better than various later conjectures. The con- 
jectures recorded by Nauck and Dindorf seem to me very 
insufficient. The resolved. foot which I have introduced into 
the third verse may be objected to in a play which was in the 
same trilogy as the Medea. But the word exactly suits the 
context; and even in the Medea we find verses like 375 @yncw 
matépa Te Kal Kopny Toc T éuov. 


801. Phoenix. 

poyOnpov éatw avdpi mpecButyn téxva 

SiSwow doTis ovKe? wpatos yapeiy’ 

déorrowa yap yépovTe vupdio yuvy. 
Valckenaer’s correction of this fragment, even as corrected by 
Porson, is very violent; so I think are Nauck’s and Madvig’s 
conjectures, as well as insufficient: the latter for instance makes 
réxva the vocative, and for diéwow reads Suywous. But even if 
Euripides could have used the latter word, it could scarcely 
have the sense of marriage absolutely; so that you would need 
poxOnpa, the neut. predicate being here not in place. All three 
scholars too adopt yayet for the yapety of Mss. I correct the 
passage by altering one termination thus: 

poxOnpov éativ, avdpt mpecButn Téxva 

SiSmow boris ovKel dpalw yapeiv. 


The corruption is surely natural for a copyist not understanding 
the construction. This use of dors is very idiomatic: fr. 362, 
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v. 1 ras ydpiras boris evyevas yapiferat,”Hdvov év Bpotoiow’ 
of 5é Spaou pév, Xpdvy Se Spaot, Spada Svoyevéorepoy: (thus 
‘Heinrichius’ completes v. 3; if however we read, as I should 
prefer to do, Svaoyevéotepov Néyo with Meineke, or 7dé8e, or 
dpdatv, Exte Suayevéorepov, or something of the sort, we 
then have a second example of the same idiom): Electr. - 
815 é« trav Kad@v Koptrovas Totas Beccaros EKivas 708’, b07«s 
tatpov dptrapei xados: Fr. Trag. ap. Plut. Mor. p. 33 168’ éor} 
T0 Cndwrov dvOparrots, OT ToEov pepluvys eis § Bovreras tréo7: 
Thuc. 01 45 diardd@s te advvatov Kal roddns evnbeias, BoT15 
olerau «.T.A.: VI 14 7d Karas dpau tott elvas, ds dv rH 
watpiia wpernon. Nor is there any tautology: ‘It is a vexa- 
tious thing, for any one to offer his children to an old man for 
him to marry, when he is no longer of an age to marry’. He 
may be wpaios for dying: comp. Alc. 516; Phoen. 968. The 
plur. réxva is I think idiomatic: Phoen. 966 ovS av tov avrod 
maida tis Soin xravetv. My mp evroyelrm Taya tu KTeivov 
téxva, where one only is in question. There is a very similar 
example in Heracl. 410—414 of réxva thus used. 


830. Phrixus. 
tly & oldev et hv tod 9 KéxAnrat Oavety, 
To Snv 88 Ovnckew earl; wAnv Spws Bpotrav 
yooovow of Brérovres, of 5 oAwAOTES 
ovdey vocovaw ovde KEXTNVTAL KAKA. 
‘vs, 2 aAqv Suws verba corrupta’ Nauck. The sentence calls, 
not for a connecting particle, but for an adverb to sustain 
the parallelism. I would therefore suggest with some confidence 
TAnpoves Bporav «.t.. Hesych. rrAypovws. édeewads: Troad. 
40 réOvnxe TAnpoves TloAvEEvy. 
839. Chrysippus. 
yvapn codpds por cal yép avdpelav éyew (or, Exot) 
Sucpoppos elnv wadrdov 7 Kaos Kaxos. 
Frag. 895 Choeroboscus quotes from Euripides d¢pwy dy einv, 
ei tpéhow ta Tay rédas, to illustrate the form rpépow, If this 
form then be legitimate, 
Journal of Philology. vou. x. 17 
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yvoun copes Tos Kal xép avdpelay éxouv" 
Svcpopdos elnv padXov 7} Kaos KaKos 
would give a satisfactory meaning and would explain the eye 
and éyou of our authorities. 


853. Incertarum. 

SeiEas yap dotpwy tiv évaytrlay dddv 

Sipous 7 éowoa Kal TYpavvos ifounv. 
‘vs, 2 Sypous] Séuovs Bergkius. @povovs Heimsoethius’. Atreus 
is speaking of his astronomical discovery, recorded by Strabo 
and others, of the heavens moving in a contrary direction to the 
sun and stars; which discovery gained him popularity and 
made him king. I would therefore propose dypous T Eonva. 


892. Incertarum. 
apetre Sn0ev, elep Ear’ ev ovpave 
Zevs, pn tov avrov Svaotuyn xabeoravat. 


‘vs, 2 yu) tov écOddv Heimsoethius’, Perhaps rather pu) top 
aryvov, OF ToLovTov. 


986. Incertarum. 


Polyb. v 106 ov ydp ol8? bras del more Tedorovvioto....cata 


TOV EvperlSqy joav ‘aiel wrpacipoyxOoé (or, whee) TWES 
kat ovirote Havyxot Sop’. Perhaps 


aiel TwWeS 
amrrnordpoxGoe Koved favyor Sopl. 
Athenaeus twice quotes from Timon amAnotolvous T aputaivas. 


1028. Incertarum. 
kpwet tly avtoy wemor avOpdirav péyay, 
by éEanreiper mpodacis 4 TuxXovc Srov; 
Thus without remark all the editors of Euripides and Stobaeus, 
- among them Valckenaer, Gaisford, Meineke, Nauck and Din- 


dorf. Yet surely the future with sdzrote is strange and unpre- 
cedented. A simple correction would be 


a eu A b) 3 ‘4 , 
Kpivel TLS avTov Tas Tot avOpanav péyav ; 
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1030 (v. 4). Incertarum. 
) twatolv av0évratcs xoworvg Sonor. 


For the unmeaning zraiciv I have thought of 9 dratow avdév- 
tatot x. 8.: ‘He shares his house with childless murderers’; i.e. 
shelters them not from charity, but greed, to inherit their 
wealth. 
1039. Incertarum. 

veavias yap boTis av “Apn otuyy, 

Koy povov Kal capxes, Epya § ovdapod. 

épas tov evtparefov ws 750s Bios, 

& 7 drABos EEwOey tis eoTt Tpayparor, 

GNX’ ove eveort atépavos ovd evavdpia, 

ei on Te Kal TOAL@oL KivdUVOU péTA, 


‘vs, 4 graviter corruptus’ Nauck; and I have seen no specious 
correction of it. The add’ ove gveote x.7.d. of v. 5, as well as 
v. 3, seems to shew that v. 4 pointed to the power of wealth 
over external things, tho’ it has no inward virtue. I have 
thought of 
67 GABos Ew odny tis éott rpaynatwr, 

‘Wealth is a wedge, or most effectual instrument, of things’: it 
can remove external obstacles and procure external blessings, 
but can do nothing more. od@yv occurs in Aeschylus and Aris- 
tophanes: comp. too Aristot. Mech. 17 8a ti 76 odyvd byte 
puxp@ peyara Bapn Siictatar nat peyéOn cwpator, kal Orrprs 
ioxupa yiyverat; x.7.X. For the metaphor comp. Tertull. adv. 
Marc. I 21 hoc enim cuneo veritatis omnis extruditur haeresis, 


1044, Incertarum. 

éyad yap &w réxtpa avrois Karas exew 

Sixatoy eorw olaot svyynpdcopas. 
‘locus nondum emendatus’ Nauck. I suggest 

eyo’ avéEw réxTp, & xy’ ws Karas ExeL 

Sixarov éotw olot cuyynpacopa, 
olot = éret avrois. With v. 1 comp. Hecub, 121 ths pavrto- 
morov Baxxyns avéxwv Aéxtp’ ’Ayapépvev. 

17—2 
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1046. Incertarum. 

poyOodpev GrAdws Ondrv poupodvres yévos* 

hris yap avr) py wépuney éevdor (or, évdos) 

tl Set. duvraocey (or, 57) pudacoe) kdEapaprdvew mréop ; 
The end of v. 2 was evidently mutilated in the archetype: for 
the right meaning of v. 3 comp. fr. 112, from the Alope, § 17 in 
the same chapter of Stobaeus in which our fragment is preserved, 
I would suggest 


Hris yap avtTn pr) mépuxe vodv éxecy, 
ti Seo durdoocev; ¢€Eapaprdves mréopr. 


1052. Incertarum. 


tov ody 8¢ rraida cwdpovodyr érictapat 
xpnorots & opirodvr’ evocBely tT noKnKoTa. 
TOS OUV AV EX TOLODOE OwpaToOS KaKOS 
yévatr dv; ovdels todTo p dv mlOou troré. 


‘vs, 3 owpartos suspectum’ Nauck. I read é« rowtS adowros 
4 Kaxds: dowros is the opposite of v. 1, xaxos of v. 2. 
1065. Incertarum. 

@ yijpas, olay éArid ndovqs eyes, 

wal was Tus eis oé Bovret’ avOpwrwv poreiv’ 

AaBov Sé qelpav perapéreray AapBave., 

ws ovdey Ears yelpov ev OvnT@ yéver. 
‘vs. 2 €roupos avOpwrev Elmsleius. BovrAeras Bporavy Meine- 
kius, vs. 3 petayédera Meinekius’ Nauck. I propose 

Kat mas tis els o° EXotT’ dv avOparrav podeiy' 

NaBoy Sé qeipay petapérerav av XaBor. 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


PLATO'S LATER THEORY OF IDEAS. 


I. THE PHILEBUS AND ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS I 6. 


§ 1 Does the theory of ideas appear in the republic in 
sts final form? 


In a former paper’ (Journal of Philology x 132) I proposed 
what I believe to be a new interpretation of the concluding 
pages of the sixth book of the republic; I compared this 
notable passage with another, not less difficult, in the Phaedo, 
which seems to me to represent the same phase of doctrinal 
development; and I tried to determine the dogmatic content 
of the two passages. In both places Plato, as I read him, 
contrasts the ‘general notion,’ i.e. the connotation of the 
name as we imperfectly understand it, not hypostasized, with 
the ‘idea,’ i.e. the whole completed connotation of the name, 
hypostasized : in both places he marks the insufficiency of any 
method which, like that of Socrates, whether in its original 
shape or as improved and supplemented by Plato himself, has 
nothing better than imperfect uncertified general notions for its 
dpyai; in both places, but in the Phaedo with less confidence 
than in the republic, he aspires to a more perfect method, 
which should attain scientific truth by converting imperfect 
uncertified Aoyou into Adyos proved to be the exact represen- 
tations of ideas; finally, in both places, but in the Phaedo with 
especial emphasis, he declares his scheme of a higher logic to 
contain a fatal flaw. 

1 To my friend Mr RB. D. Archer paper and of the paper here referred 


Hind I am indebted for much helpful _to. 
and suggestive criticism both of this 
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Although however, not only in the Phaedo, but also in 
the republic,—the dialogue which is generally accounted the 
most perfect representation of the most characteristic phase 
of his doctrinal development,—Plato frankly acknowledges his 
failure to construct on the basis of the theory of ideas a 
logic of scientific discovery, in these same dialogues the theory 
itself is confidently maintained, and carefully formulated. In 
particular there are two passages, dogmatic in spirit and _pre- 
cise in expression, to which I would here invite the reader’s 
attention. (1) “ Wherever we find a plurality of particulars 
called by the same name,” says the Socrates of the republic, 
“we assume a corresponding idea”: eldos yap rev tu éy éxacrov 
elwOapev TibecOar tept Exacta ta Toda ols TavTov dvopa 
érupépopev. xX 596 4. Thus, when the republic was written, 
Plato, building on Socratic foundations, assumed for every 
general name a corresponding idea, and consequently recog- 
nized, with others, ideas of evil e.g. xaxdy dédiucov, of manu- 
factured articles e.g. «Alyn tpdrefa, and of relations e.g. &- 
wractov iutcv’, (2) “If any one alleges as the reason why 
anything is beautiful,” says the Socrates of the Phaedo, “that 
it has a fine colour or a fine form or the like, regardless of 
such explanations, which only perplex me, with artless and I 
dare say foolish simplicity I hold fast the principle, that the 


1 In the republic ideas are explicit- 
ly recognized, not only of dyaééy v 
476 a, vt 4930 5064 6073, vm 5170 
518p 5190 5262 5310 5840 588z 
5404, of xaddy or xddAdos v 476 BC 
479 aw 480 a, v1 493 z 5018 50738, vir 
5310 5838p, of Slkacoy or dKxaocd- 
yy v 4764 4794 SOL B, var 5178 
588 x, x 6123, of cudpoctyn dvdpela 
drevOepsorns peyadorpéwera I 402 0, 
of addpor vt 501 38, but also of xaxdy 
and déixov v 476 a, of alexpdy v 475 B, 
of the évarria of swopoctvn ayvipela 
éXevOepiirns pmeyadorpérera m1 402 0, of 
kdlvn and rpawefa x 5968; while if 
we take note of implications, ideas of 
dixAdovov and quou v 479 B, of péya or 
péyeOos opixpoy Or opyiKpdrns Kodo 


Bapé v 479 8B, vir 523 = 5244, of wrdyxos 
Aewrorys paraxéTys ouxporys viI 523 £, 
and of pa?nuarcd vr 561138, must be 
added to the list. 

In the Phaedo 65 pv, 74 a—78 x, 
100 s—106 p there are ideas of tcov 
péya or pettoy or péyeBos EXarrov or 
opexporns AROS CAOV WepiTToy OF FEpT- 
rérns dpriov povds Buds rpids or rpla 
weumras ayabov kaddv Slxaroy Govoy pov- 
ovxov Oepudv Or Oepuorns yuxpdv or W- 
xporns vylea lexis vdcos ruperos Suh 
Oavaros wux7 wip xiwy. See especially 
65 D Aéyw 5é wepl xdvrwy, olov neyédous 
wép, uyelas, loxvos, kal raw Gd\wv él 
Aoyy adrdyrwv rs obclas, 8 ruyxaver 
éxacrov by. 
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thing in question is made beautiful only by the presence, 
or the communion, or the intervention however styled and 
entitled, of the self-beautiful: mind, I don’t insist upon the 
name, but I do insist upon the principle that it is the self- 
beautiful by which all beautiful things are made beautiful :*’ 
Gr’ édy tis pot réyn Se 8 Tt Kaddv eotEv STLOUY, 7 OTL yYpepLa 
evavOes eyov oyna ff GdXo oTioby TadY TowvTwY, TA peV 
Gra yalpew éd, Taparropat yap év trols GAXOtS Taos, TodTO 
5¢ dirdds Kal atéyvas nal icws einOws éyw trap’ eave, 
Stu ove GAO TL oles avTO Kadovy 7} 7 éxelvou Tov KaNov 
elre wrapovola eite xowwvila, cite Sry 5) Kal birrws mMpooayo- 
pevoyévn ov ydp éru todto Sucyupifouar, GAN ote Te 
KaAX@® WavTa Ta Kadd ybyvetac xadrd: 100c. Thus, when 
the Phaedo was written, Plato held that the particular is what 
at 1s by reason of the presence of the rdea. In these two 
passages taken tugether we have, I conceive, a dogmatic and 
precise statement of views entertained by Plato at one period 
of his philosophical development in regard to those eternal, im- 
mutable, separate existences, which he postulated under the 
name of ideas and conceived to be the proper objects of 
knowledge. 

Aristotle however in certain well-known passages of the 
metaphysics atfords glimpses of a doctrine widely differing from 
that of the republic. He tells us (1) that Plato recognized 
ideas dri trav dice only, to the exclusion of manufactured 
articles’ and of relations*; (2) that he resolved both ideas and 


1 metaph. 1 9. 991 b 6 Kat woddd 
ylyvera: Erepa, olov olxla cal daxru- 
Acos, Gy ov papey el5y elvac’ wore 
Sprow Ore evdéxeras Kat radda xal elvan 
kal ylyvecOas Sih roatras alrlas olas 
wal ra pnbévra viv. 

2 metaph. 1 9. 990 b 15 &re 82 of 
dxpiBéorepa TSv hoyww ol wey Taw wpds 
tt wowlow lédas, av ob dayev elvas 
xa’ avrd yévos, of S¢ Trav rplrov dy- 
Opwroy rAéyouow. This pasgage has, 
I think, been misunderstood. Zeller 
in his platonische Studien p. 261 and 
Bonitz in his commentary (see be- 


low) suppose Aristotle to object that 
certain proofs—here spoken of as 
axpiBéorepor, ‘‘quibus non solum com- 
mune quidpiam praeter singulas res 
esse demonstretur, sed idem esse ex- 
emplar, quod singulae res imiten- 
tur—” involve consequences which 
Plato had not foreseen, some of these 
proofs necessitating the recognition of 
ideas of relations, and others exposing 
him to the objection called the zplros 
dvOpwros. They then proceed to ac- 
cuse Aristotle of inaccuracy, inasmuch 
as (1) ideas of relations are recognized 
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particulars into two elements, rd & and Td péya eat To puxpdr, 
whereof the latter was the origin both of multiplicity and of 
evil; and (3) that his system as a whole bore a striking re- 
semblance to that of the Pythagoreans. The editors and his- 
torians, taking for granted seemingly that in the republic the 
theory of ideas has assumed its final form, either reject 
Aristotle’s testimony, or reconcile it with the republic by 
strained interpretations. They conjecture, for example, that 
Aristotle is mistaken when he makes Plato deny ideas of 
relations and of manufactured articles'; or that Aristotle: is 


in republic v 479 8 and Phaedo 74 a 6q., 
and (2) the objection called the zplros 
dyOpwros is stated by Plato himself in 
the Parmenides. The very passages 
just now cited seem to me to suggest 
another interpretation. Aristotle, as 
I read him, says—' We find Plato in 
his more precise statements of doctrine 
(1) distinctly recognizing ideas of re- 
lations, which orthodox Platonism 
denies, and (2) urging against his own 
theory the objection called the rptros 
dv@pwros. In other words, Plato him- 
self by means of the rplros d»@pwros 
dealt a fatal blow to the theory of 
ideas as it was conceived in the re- 
public and the Phaedo, and when he 
denied ideas of relations plainly ad- 
mitted the position taken up in those 
dialogues to be untenable. Further 
criticism of that form of the doctrine 
in which an idea is assumed for every 
plurality of particulars called by the 
same name is therefore hardly neces- 
gary.’ That the republic, the Phaedo, 
and the Parmenides are ol dxpiBéorepos 
Tw» N\oywr in the sense which I have 
given to the phrase, seems to me in- 
contestable. 

To the remark made by Zeller pla- 
tonische Studien p. 257 and by Bonitz 
commentary p. 112, that when Plato 
stated the rplros dy@pwwros in the Par- 
menides, he must have been convinced 


that he could meet it triumphantly, 
I cordially assent: but I infer, not 
that the objection was not valid a- 
gainst that form of the theory of ideas 
which is criticized in the Parmeni- 
des, but that, when Plato wrote that 
very important dialogue, he had in 
reserve a reformed doctrine, which 
was, or seemed to be, safe from attack 
on this side. 

1 “Die erstere Bemerkung erliutert 
Alexander (z. d. St.) in einer tibrigens 
nicht sehr klaren Darstellung, an dem 
Begriff der Gleichheit. Um so auf- 
fallender wird dadurch aber die Be- 
hauptung, dass in der Ideenlehre keine 
Ideen der blossen Verhiiltnisse ange- 
nommen werden; denn Platon selbst 
wablt als Beispiel fiir die Darstellung 
jener Lehre nicht nur iiberhaupt solche 
Verhialtnissbegriffe, sondern ausdriick- 
lich den Begriff der Gleichheit, Und 
ebenso, wenn behauptet wird, von 
Kunstprodukten, wie ein Ring, ein 
Haus u. dgl., gebe es keine Ideen, so 
ist dagegen geltend zu machen, dass 
Platon nach Rep. x, 596f. auch in den 
Werken der Kunst nur die Nachah- 
mung an und fir sich seyender Wesen- 
heiten erkannte.” Zeller platonische 
Studien p. 261. See however the 
Ph. d. Griechen 11 i 587, where Zeller 
accepts Aristotle’s testimony, thinking 
apparently that Plato in his later years 
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mistaken when he makes Plato deny ideas of relations, and 
that, although he is right in saying that Plato did not re- 
cognize ideas of manufactured articles, this is not inconsis- 
tent with republic 596 B, the mention there of the ‘idea of 
bed’ not being serious'. When Aristotle says that Plato took 
the elements of the ideas to be the elements of all things, 
he is again accused of inaccuracy*, It is indeed admitted 
on the strength of Aristotle’s testimony that at some period, 
probably towards the end of his life, Plato assimilated his 
doctrine to that of the Pythagoreans; but it is alleged that 
the theory of numbers was a mere “appendix” to the system’, 
and that the Pythagorean development has left few, if any, 
traces upon Plato’s writings‘. Now, whereas in these criti- 
cisms it is plainly taken for granted that the doctrine referred 
to by Aristotle in metaphysics 1 6 was substantially identical 
with the doctrine indicated in the republic, and that the two 
statements ought therefore to be consistent, I hope on some 


arbitrarily modified the details of his 
teaching at a serious sacrifice of general 
consistency. I hope to show that 
these modifications of details were 
parts of a radical reconstruction of 
the system. 

1 «‘Mensae enim et sellae non vide- 
tur ideas ponere Plato, sed illo loco, 
ad vulgarem intellectum quam maxime 
adaptato (cf. x 597 c), haec exempla 
tantummodo adhibere ad illustranda 
diversa imitationis genera.” Bonitz 
commentary p. 118. 

* Zeller platonische Studien 248 ff. 
Ph, d. Griechen 11 i 628 ff. Bonitz 
commentary p. 94. 

3 « Kundem vero ideas ad numeros 
retulisse et idearum naturam per nu- 
meros expressisse, ex ipsius libris non 
possumus colligere, nedum pro certo 
affirmare..... Atque hanc de numeris 
doctrinam, quae in ipsa Platonis philo- 
sophia viz alium quam appendicis locum 
potest obtinere, ii ex discipulis Pla- 
tonis, qui in philosophia magistri ac- 


quieverunt, tantopere adamaverunt, ut 
omissa, quod est Platonicae philoso- 
phiae caput, idearum doctrina in ex- 
quirenda numerorum illorum ratione 
prope unice elaborarent, unde intelligi- 
tur cur tantum operae iis refatandis 
Ar. tribuerit.” Bonitz commentary pp. 
539, 540. 

4 “die uns durch Aristoteles be- 
kannte Umgestaltung der platonischen 
Lehre,...von der es in den Schriften 
des Philosophen an allen Spuren so 
sehr fehlt, dass wir sie spiter, als diese, 
zu setzen gendthigt sind.” Zeller 
Ph. d. Griechen 1 i 462. “Diese 
Verbindung der Einheit und der Viel- 
heit in den Ideen driickte Plato auch 
s0 aus, dass er die Ideen als Zahlen 
bezeichnete. Doch kann diese Dar- 
stellung erst seinen spateren Jahren 
angehért haben. In den platonischen 
Schriften findet sie sich noch nicht.” 
567. See also Brandis Gesch, d. gr.< 
rom. Ph.u 821, 
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future occasion to shew that Aristotle distinguishes the doc- 
trine which we know through the republic from the doc- 
trine which, when he was a member of the school, was con- 
sidered orthodox", and therefore that it is not to be expected 
that the two statements should agree. For the present it is 
sufficient to note that in a summary of the speculations of his 
predecessors Aristotle attributes to Plato views which are 
certainly not those of the republic. It is possible, no doubt, 
that Aristotle has seriously misunderstood or misrepresented 
his master: but if evidence can be obtained from the writings 
of Plato himself, proving that after the composition of the 
republic he modified the theory of ideas in the direction indi- 
cated by Aristotle, it will at any rate be worth while to take 
the Aristotelian statement into account. 

Now I cannot believe that, if Plato reconstituted his system, 
he wholly omitted to put his new views upon record; and 
accordingly I think I see in several dialogues, not only proofs 
that he was no longer content with the doctrine put forward 
in the republic, and signs that he had attempted a recon- 
struction, but also hints, and something more than hints, as 
to the leading principles of the revised ontology. It is in 
the Parmenides, I think, that Plato most loudly proclaims his 
rupture with Lis former self. In that important work he on 
the one hand criticizes the theory of ideas with a severity which 


1 It may be worth while to note a 
single instance. In metaph. x11 4, 


ceeds to note, as a consequence of the 
parallelism of the two doctrines, that 


where Aristotle speaks of the theory 
of ideas in its original form before it 
was combined with the theory of num- 
bers (u70éy cuvarrovras wpds Thy Tov 
dpOuay gicw, GX ws vwddaBov é€ 
dpxifs ol wpdra ras lédas pijoavres clvar 
1078 b 10), he recognizes in it two ele- 
ments—the Heraclitean flux and the 
Socratic definition—and no more: for 
the mention of the Pythagorean school 
in 1078 b 21 is clearly parenthetical. 
Observing that it was the separate ex- 
istence of the idea which distinguished 
it from the Socratic universal, he pro- 


‘there were ideas of all general names:’ 
wore cuvéBawev aurois cxeddy TH abre@ 
Nyy wdvrwy léas elvas rwr xaGddou de- 
youéver. 1078b32. (That cxedéy must 
be taken, not, as by Schwegler with . 
wavrwv, but with rg adre Adyqy, is Obvi- 
ous.) Thus, whatever Aristotle may 
have written elsewhere about a theory 
of ideas which in the case of some 
general names did not recognize cor- 
responding ideas, he was quite aware 
that according to the original doctrine 
(as in the republic) every general name 
had its corresponding idea. 
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I cannot believe to be simulated, and on the other with all the 
air of earnest conviction insists that, except on the hypothesis of 
the existence of ideas, philosophy is impossible. At first sight 
the two positions appear to be hopelessly irreconcilable. It will 
be found however on examination that the doctrine criticized 
is precisely that form of the theory of ideas which is known 
to us in the republic, i.e. that form in which eldes ru év 
Exaotov eidOapev tilecOar wept Exacta Tad qoANa ols TavTop 
dvopa éripépouev, and that, when Parmenides asserts, Socrates 
assenting, that philosophy is impossible except on the hypo- 
thesis of the existence of ideas, he does not postulate an idea 
in all cases in which several particulars bear the same name. 
Thus the two positions cease to be irreconcilable, if we 
suppose that, when the Parmenides was written, Plato had 
abandoned that form of the theory of ideas in which every 
general name was held to imply a corresponding idea, and was 
reconstituting his system on a new basis’. In fact the Par- 
menides seems to me to lead the way to the later doctrine just 
as the Theaetetus had led the way to the earlier doctrine, and 
is consequently from my point of, view one of the most im- 
portant of the Platonic dialogues. But partly because it is 
critical rather than expository, partly because it has been for 
centuries a battle-ground for controversialists, I find it con- 
venient to defer the examination of the Purmenides until I have 
looked elsewhere for traces of the later theory of ideas. 

In the hope then, both of proving that there was a time 
when Plato became dissatisfied with the doctrine of the re- 
public, and of obtaining hints which may be combined with 
Aristotle’s notice of orthodox Platonism as he knew it in the 
Academy, I now propose to examine the ontological part of 
the Philebus, reserving for future investigation other obvious 
sources of information. 


1 It will be seen that my hypothesis form ofthe theory of ideas which bears 
explains the peculiar position which the closest resemblance to the Socratic 
Socrates occupies in the Parmenides. ‘Begriffsphilosophie’ is now under ex- 
He acts as respondent because that amination. 
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§ 2 The significance of the Philebus. 


With a view to the better understanding of remarks here- 
after to be made I subjoin an analysis of the opening pages of 
the Philebus, giving prominence to those portions of the ar- 
gument which especially concern me, commenting in occasional 
footnotes upon certain minor difficulties, and now and then, 
when I find myself at variance with Badham, the latest and 
best editor’ of the dialogue, justifying my dissent. 


11 B 


12B 


13 A 


Whereas Philebus has hitherto argued that pleasure 
—yalpew ndovn répyis—is for all creatures good, Socra- 
tes’s contention being that, for all who are capable of 
it, wisdom—d¢povelv voety pepvicOar SoEa opOn adrmnGeis 
Aoyiopoi—is better than pleasure or any thing else, 
Protarchus, who now succeeds to Philebus’s place in the 
discussion, undertakes to maintain that it is the &£cs or 
5aBeows of pleasure—against Socrates who holds that it 
is the &£is or S:aects- of wisdom,—which makes human 
life happy. Should it however appear that there is a 
third é£ts superior to both, it will be necessary to inquire 
further whether the é&s of pleasure or that of wisdom is 
the more nearly related to the third or victorious €£:s, 
and therefore entitled to take precedence of its rival. 

Beginning with pleasure, Socrates remarks that plea- 
sures are various; for it would be-absurd to identify the 
pleasure of 6 axoAactaivev with that of 6 cwdpover, or 
the pleasure of 6 avontaivwy with that of 6 dpovdv. Pro- 
tarchus does not see how two pleasures, however different 
their sources, can be unlike another. In this way, re- 
plies Socrates, One figure may be unlike another figure, 
one colour may be unlike another colour, and similarly 
one pleasure may be unlike another pleasure. Perhaps, 
answers Protarchus: but what then? Why, rejoins 


1 I gladly take this opportunity of rendered to readers of the Philebus 
expressing my deep sense of the ser- _ both in his careful revision of the text 
vices which this excellent scholar has and in his acute commentary. 
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Socrates, you take for granted that all pleasures resem- 
B_ ble one another in being good, whilst I hold that some 
D_ are good, others bad: if we persist in thus withdrawing 
our respective clients from examination, the discussion 


14 8B. 


1 doBoduar 52 uy Twas hdovds ndovats 
evptoouer évarrias. II. “Iows’ aAAd ri 
T0080’ hur Braye: roy Adyor; Z.“Ore 
mwpocayopevers ara dyduou brra érépy, 
gjooner, dvépart, Héyes yap ayaia 
worvra elvas Ta Hoéa, 1d wey OvY p17} OVX 
hdda elvac rd Hdéa Névyos ovdels dudic- 
Bure? xaxd 82 Syr’ abrdy ra wodhd cal 
dyaba 34, ws nucts paudy, Suws wdvra od 
mpocayopeves ayald aurd, duodoyur 
ayépow elvar ry Nyy, ef rls ce rpoca- 
vayxdtos, tl ovr 37 ravrov éy rais xaxats 
cpolws xal évy dyabais évdy wdoas ndovas 
ayabdy elvas rpocayopeves; 1848. Bad- 
ham’s revision of this passage seems to 
me to be founded on a misconception of 
the argument. ‘‘ If Protarchus asserts,” 
he says, ‘‘ that they [i.e. pleasures] are 
all alike, and yet must confess that 
they are not alike good, he is bound to 
mention some other ground of likeness. 
Socrates therefore cannot be intro- 
duced as asking him for a proof that 
they are aya0d, but as wanting to 
know, forasmuch as they do not agree 
in this respect, in what else they do 
agree. But the received text makes 
him say: ‘ You know they are not all 
good, and you are ready to admit that 
they are so far unlike; and yet you 
call them all good :’ which is so absurd 
that I have changed duws into opuolws, 
and put aydé’ avrd and dyaddy elyas in 
brackets.” He further drops wd»ra 
before ov and supplies re before rats 
and rats before dya@ais. In my opinion 
none of these changes are necessary, 
while several are positively destructive 
of the true sense. Protarchus has not 
acknowledged that ‘‘ pleasures are not 
all good.” On thecontrary he has as- 


necessarily falls to the ground’. Both pleasure and wis- 


serted at p that all pleasures, whatever 
their origin, are alike. Socrates having 
replied that, just as xpwpara and ox7}- 
para though like may also be unlike, so 
pleasures though like may also be un- 
like, Protarchus signifies his assent by 
the word “Iows, but still does not see how 
Socrates's remark affects his inference 
that all pleasures in virtue of their like- 
ness are good. ‘Because,’ returns Socra- 
tes, ‘although you have admitted that 
pleasures have points of unlikeness as 
well as points of likeness, you take for 
granted that goodness is one of the 
points of likeness. Now as this is pre- 
cisely what we deny, you ought to tell 
us what the characteristic is, common 
to those pleasures which I call good. 
and those pleasures which I call bad, 
on the strength of which you attribute 
goodness to both my classes, Other- 
wise argument between us is impos- 
sible.’ 

So interpreted the passage is in per- 
fect accord with the rest of the discus- 
sion begun at 12p and ended by common 
consent at 148, On the other hand 
Badham’s interpretation assumes that 
Protarchus has already consciously sur- 
rendered the point for which we find 
him still contending at 18 Bo. 

The sentence xacd 3¢ dvr’ adriépy 
xr is then correct as it stands except 
so far as concerns the syntax of the last 
clause; where, inasmuch as Protar- 
chus has already under pressure from 
Socrates admitted that pleasures are 
diverse ("Iows 18 a), instead of supply- 
ing dy before dyéuoa with Hermann 
and Badham, I would alter rpocayay- 
xaga into wpocavayxdfe, 
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dom must be submitted to examination, if -we would 
decide whether the one or the other or some third thing 
is the good. Protarchus assents, but plainly is not alto- 
gether satisfied. 

Socrates therefore proposes, before continuing the 
main argument, to inquire into the relations of the One 
and the Many, which others, besides Protarchus, find 
mysterious and paradoxical. You mean, I suppose, re- 
plies Protarchus, the union in the same person of differ- 
ent and even opposite qualities, as when the same person 
is said to be at once tall and short, heavy and light. No, 
I do not, retorts Socrates; nor yet the union in the same 
individual ef a plurality of parts. These familiar para- 
doxes are now generally admitted to deserve no attention, 
to have no interest except for children, to present no real 
difficulty, nay to be serious hindrances to philosophical 
progress, No, the paradox of which I am thinking is 
not one of these. The One which is in my thoughts is 
not a yuyvouevdy te Kal arrodAvpevov, but the Unity 
which we see in Man, Ox, the Beautiful, the Good. These 
henads give rise to serious controversy: (1) Is each such 
monad really existent? (2) How is it that each such 
monad, though incapable of generation, of change, and 


_of destruction, nevertheless appears in an indefinite plu- 


rality of yuyvdpeva, either (a) being itself divided into as 
many parts as there are yeyvoueva, or (b) being repro- 
duced as a whole in each yiyvopevor, so that it exists, 


In the last sentence of the prjocs 
‘Thompson is, I am sure, right in sub- 
stituting évopwy for évéy: cf. 34 pds 
rt wore dpa ravroy Bréparres olrw wodd 
Ssagépovra raid’ évl mpocayopevouev 
éyéuatt; Meno 72 c, Hippias maior 
299 g, Sophist 247 p, Hipparchus 280 p. 
Badham rejects this conjecture (1) 
because his excision of d-ya6dr efvat, cri- 
ticized above, makes it necessary tocon- 
strue rl radroy evdv with wpooayopevers, 
(2) because he ‘‘very much doubts 
whether a good Greek prose writer 


would say, ¢vopw éy vot rofre, without 
adding some participle.” Cf. however 
Thucyd. 195 dwep xat dv rp Iavoasig 
éveidov (cited by Liddell and Scott) and 
rivales 133 D IIdrepoy otv ev didocogig 
ri ToUTO U.o» evopas KTH. 

A few lines further 13 co, where ovdéey 
rirpwoxe. appears in the middle of a 
string of futures, I suspect that we 
should read ovdéy re rpuicet. For ovdéy 
vt, see Stallbaum on .Phaedo 658 and 
Schaefer's Gregor. Corinth. Index s. v. 
rts (referred to by Stallbaum), 
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not only in itself, but also simultaneously in a multitude _ 

cof particulars? These are the questions which are really 
important : and accordingly we must now give them our 
best attention. 


The verbal difficulties of the passage which begins ro ye pny 
pot lcov Tov cov Te Kal éuod Aoyou apéoxes 14.4 and ends pn 
aively ev Keipevov 15 C appear to have occupied the attention of 
the commentators to such an extent that they have neglected 
its substance. Yet, if I am not mistaken, it contains valuable 
information, both as to the relation in which the Philebus stands 
to several important dialogues, and as to the general purport of 
the succeeding argument. Socrates here recognizes identification 
of & and zroAXa in three distinct senses: (1) the identification 
of the One particular and its Many qualities, (2) the identifica- 
tion of the One particular and its Many parts, and (3) the iden- 
tification of the One idea and its Many particulirs. Of these 
three paradoxical identifications, Socrates authoritatively sets 
aside the first and the second, pronouncing the first to be ‘stale,’ 
‘by general admission unworthy of investigation, ‘childish,’ 
‘trifling, nay, ‘a serious hindrance to thought,’ and the second 
to be no better than the first. On the other hand he declares 
the third to be matter of grave controversy; for how can the 
One, if it is eternal and immutable, be distributed amongst an 
infinite number of particulars? and a fortiori, if it is separately 
existent, how can it exist at once by itself and in an infinite 
number of particulars? Now the same two identifications of éy 
and zroAda@ which are here accounted trivial and uninterest- 
ing, in the republic vir 523 A—526B are made the bases of 
dialectical education. A rule is there provided for distinguishing 
those studies which will aid us in our progress towards ovcia 
from those which will not do so. Any object of sensation which 
simultaneously produces inconsistent sensations needing to be 
reconciled by an effort of mind—for example, anything which is 
at once in different relations péya and cpixpdv, xodpov and 
Sapv—is, we are told, rapaxAntixoy or éyeprixdy THs vonoews, 
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inasmuch as it obliges the soul to inquire—What are rd péya 
" and 7d optepév, 16 xoddov and ro apd? Plainly this is the 
first identification of the One and the Many. Similarly the 
material counter of the practical arithmetician, being at the 
same time a unity and an infinitely divisible magnitude, obliges 
the soul to inquire—What is ro éy? and so stimulates vénous'. 
Plainly this is the second identification of the One and the 
Many. ‘Thus the very same paradoxes which in the Philebus 
are pronounced to be (a) Sednuevpéva, (6) ovyxeywopnpéva...u7 
Seiv ray TovovTrev &mrrecGat, (c) ratdapiwdn, (d) pddva, (e) opd- 
Spa tots Aéyos éurmddva, are in the republic (a) dwelt upon, 
(b) as important studies, (c) to be pursued not only by children 
but also by men, (d) who must possess qualifications rarely 
found in combination, (e) as the only means by which they can 
attain truth. On the other hand the distribution of the idea 
amongst particulars, which in the Philebus 14 is ‘a trouble to 
all mankind, is in the republic tacitly assumed as if Plato had 
never noticed that the third identification involved any diffi- 
culty whatsoever. 

Similarly in the Phaedo 102B—1038 4 the first identifica- 
tion is discussed—in regard to the tallness and the shortness 
simultaneously discoverable in Simmias—at a length for which 
Socrates thinks it necessary to make a sort of apology 102 D, 
whilst the simultaneous existence of avrd rd péyeos and ro év 
nyty peyeOos, of the separately existent idea and the same idea 
distributed amongst its particulars—a case of the third identifi- 


2 ef 8 del re abr@ dua dpGrar évas- 
rlwopa, wore under paddov & F xal rod- 
varrioy palvecOa, rot érixpevotvros 3h 
déoc dy non xal dvayxdior dy év airy 
Yuxi dropeiy xal fnrety, xwoica év éaury 
Thy Evoay, kat dvepwray, rl word dori 
abrd 7d &, xal ovrw raw c&yuyuw dy etn 
kal peractperrixaw éxl rh» ro0 beros 
Oday 4 rept rd by pdOnors. *ANAL pévrot, 
Edn, robré >’ Exes ovx Axrra y wept [7d] 
avro Sys’ dua yap ravroy ws & re dpw- 
pev xal ws drepa rd wifOos. 524. 
After this recommendation ofthe arith- 


metic of the accountant, who works 
with counters, Socrates proceeds to 
speak of the arithmetic of the mathe- 
matician, who uses, not counters, but 
abstract numbers, as likewise possess- 
ing the required tendency. (Sidgwick 
is mistaken when he says that the 
arithmetic of the multitude is not 
‘* recommended as a part of the pro- 
paedeutic of dialectic.” Journal of 
Philology 1 99, 100. The two sorts of 
arithmetic are both recommended, but 
on different grounds.) 
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cation of év and moAAd—is assumed without a word of expla- 
nation’. 

In the Philebus then (and I may parenthetically remark, 
in the Parmenides also) Plato recognizes three cases of the 
identification of One and Many. We have (1) the division of 
One yeyvopevov into Many qualities, (2) the division of One 
yvyvopevov into Many parts, (3) the division of One dy into 
Many yeyvoueva. Of these three cases the first and the second 
are set aside as trifling, uninstructive, and no longer interesting, 
whilst the third is declared to require serious consideration. 
Dropping the second, which both in the republic and in the 
Philebus, though distinctly recognized, occupies a subordinate 
position, we observe that the first and the third have important 
bearings upon Plato’s theory of real existence. The fundamen- 
tal principle of that theory as represented in the republic and 
the Phaedo—‘Particulars are what they are by participation in 


1 If again we turn to Meno 73 co sqq., 
we remark at once a similarity and adis- 
similarity to Philebus 12p sqq. Meno’s 
inability to regard virtue as a &, and 
Protarchus’s inability to regard plea- 
sure a8 & wrod, have a common origin, 
and Socrates in his answer to Meno 
takes the same sort of line, and em. 
ploys the same examples (cxjuara and 
Xpapara), as in his answer to Protar- 
chus. On the other hand there is 
nothing in the Meno to correspond to 
Philebus 148—15 80. . The ontological 
difficulty insisted upon in the latter 
has not in the former come to the 
surface. 

It may be worth while to note in 
passing another instance of an echo 
with a difference, Having at the end 
of the passage above summarised 15 Bo 
precisely stated the difficulty to be dis- 
cussed, Socrates does not immediately 
address himself to his task, but first 
explains the method which he intends to 
pursue. ‘ There is no fairer method,’ 
he says, ‘than that which, despite my 


Journal of Philology. vou. x. 


constant devotion to it, has often left 
me in the lurch.’ This method is logic 
with its processes of cuvaywyy and 
3:alpeocs, which are next copiously illus- 
trated and in the subsequent inquiry 
carefully applied. The phrase which I 
have just paraphrased—ov phy fore xax- 
Muy ddes ovd’ dy yévorro <> Fs eye 
épaorhs pév elju del, rodAdxis dé we 707 
Siagvyovca Epnuoy xal dwopov Kxaréorn- 
cevy. 168—echoes the words of the 
Phaedrus Tovrwy 8h &ywye airés re 
epacrhs, © Paidpe, rwv dcarpéceww xal 
cuvayuryav, & olds re & Aébyew Te Kal 
dpovety’ édy ré Tw’ Arov yhowna Sv- 
varov els & xal éxl woddd wepuxdd’ dpay, 
Touroy Subkw xardmicGe per’ Uxviov Wore 
Ocoto. 266 B, but with a significant addi-, 
tion. The method of cwaywyn and 
dalpeots is not superseded, but we are 
reminded that it is not infallible—a 
warning which seems specially appro- 
priate when the theory with which it 
has hitherto been associated is under- 
going a radical reform, 
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separately existent realities called ideas’—assumes both forms 
of the paradox: each yuyvopevoy partakes of many dvra, and 
each ov is distributed amongst many yeyvoueva. In the republic 
and the Phaedo however, while the one form of the paradox— 
the yeyvopuevor’s participation in many dvtra—is persistently 
dwelt upon, the other form of the paradox—the distribution of 
each dv amongst many yiyvoueva—passes without remark. 
‘When then we find that in the Philebus that form of the para- 
dox which in the republic and the Phaedo was dwelt upon is, 
not ignored, but deliberately set aside, while that form of the 
paradox which in the republic and the Phaedo passed without 
remark becomes prominent, we are bound to suppose that the 
Philebus was written after the other two dialogues, and repre- 
sents a later stage of doctrinal development. 

- And I think I see in the structure and the style of the 
Philebus evidence to confirm the theory that it belongs to a 
later period than the republic and the Phaedo. The dogmatic 
tone of the protagonist, the subordination of the dramatic 
interest, and the frequent occurrence of characteristic hyperbata, 
all point to this conclusion. Against this may be set Zeller’s 
argument that “the very question which forms the theme of 
the Philebus is in the republic v1 505 B treated as a familiar 
one, the two views which in the Philebus are criticized at length 
being in the republic disposed of in a few sentences,” Ph. d. 
Gr. 11 1 464, and Thompson’s remark that the results of the 
long investigation of pleasure in the Philebus “seem to be 
taken for granted” in Phaedrus 2515 For my own part, 
holding that in very many of the dialogues it is not the subject 
discussed by the interlocutors, but rather some side-issue arising 
from it, to which Plato attaches the greatest importance, I find 
no difficulty in supposing that he has here restated on a larger 
scale his views about the contemporary controversy, not so 
much because he was anxious to justify, or to supplement, what 
he had said about it in the republic, as because he thus secures 
an opportunity of marking the changes which had taken place 
in his metaphysical doctrine. Indeed I must confess that the 
ontology of the Philebus seems to me so certainly later than 
that of the republic, that, if there were (what I do not think 
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there is) clear proof that the main argument of the Philebus 
is earlier than the corresponding passage in the republic, I 
should not scruple to regard the ontological parts of the former 
dialogue as interpolations introduced by Plato himself sub- 
sequently to the composition of the latter. 

Whether I am, or am not, right in thinking that Plato 
is here taking a new departure, it is at all events clear that he 
proposes for discussion a question of profound importance to 
the author of the theory of ideas, and the very precision and 
formality of the statement of the difficulty (15 B: see analysis, 
above) lead us to expect that some answer will be attempted. 
Further, as if to preclude all possible doubt, Plato makes 
Protarchus, on behalf of the company, distinctly suggest the 
investigation of the difficulty, and Socrates as distinctly accepts 
the challenge. Hence, when we find that Plato does not directly 
answer the question, we shall not, with Grote, assume that 
“he enjoins us to proceed as if no such difficulty existed,” 
but shall rather suppose that he has deliberately preferred to 
answer it indirectly: for when Plato is obscure, he is so, I am 
convinced, intentionally, his aim being to compel the reader to 
think for himself. 


§ » The ontology of the Philebus. 


The question—‘ How is it that the separately existent monad 
or idea is reproduced in a multitude of particulars?’ having been 
raised, and all present except Philebus having agreed that the 
discussion of it should not be deferred, Socrates addresses himself 
to his task. 


15 D How shall we begin? he asks. Thus: the identifica- 
tion of the One and the Many, which is necessarily 
involved in the use of Aéyor, has been made by young 

16 c_ people the basis of much fallacious argument. There is 
however a way by which we may avoid the confusion so 
occasioned. Assuming that all things which are said to 
exist are reducible to a One and a Many, and have two 

18—2 
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D elements, Limit (mépas) and Indefinity (dzretpia), in 


17 A 


22 A 


investigating anything we must first take a genus (i8éa), 
then divide it into two, three, or perhaps more, species, 
next divide each species into subspecies, repeating this 
process as often as necessary, and taking care not to 
attribute (numerical) indefinity to the multitude of 
species until all the species and subspecies have been 
enumerated. This is the method of the dialectician, 
as opposed to that of the eristic, who is not careful to 
mark the intermediate steps of the division. Similarly, 
when we have to begin with the indefinity of particulars, 
we must not pass from them to the genus until we have 
arranged them in subspecies and species. 

Philebus, who has already interrupted 18 A, now for 
the second time asks how this bears upon the mattcr 
under discussion, i.e. the rivalry of 707 and dpdvyaes. 
Because, replies Socrates, 7dov7 and dpdvnats are each of 
them a One. Hence, in order to decide which of them 
is to be preferred, we must first enumerate their kinds. 

That, says Protarchus after he has restated the 
question under discussion, will be your duty, Socrates ; 
unless you know some other way of deciding the con- 
troversy. Here Socrates remembers to have heard it 
said that neither 750v7 nor dpovnots, but a third thing, 
is the aya@ov: if this is acknowledged, it will no longer 
be necessary to enumerate the kinds of #dovy and 
dpovnois. Now on being questioned Protarchus admits 
that the life of S07 is inferior to the life of 750v7 and 
dpovyois combined; and similarly Socrates admits the 
inferiority of the life of dpdvnots, hinting however that 
the human voids, whose claims have thus been disallowed 
on an appeal to experience, is not to be confounded 
with the true or divine voids. Thus, for the present at 
any rate, if not finally, the original question falls to the 
ground. But though neither d0vn nor dpovncis is 
entitled to the first place, it is possible that one of the 
two is more nearly related than the other to that, 
whatever it may be, which makes the mixed life 


23 B 
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desirable and good: and accordingly Socrates continues 
to assert the superiority of voids to 7dovy, at the same 
time indicating his suspicion that even the third place is 
more than 7d5ov7 deserves. 

If however he is to maintain the claims of vovs to 
the second place, he requires other weapons besides 
those hitherto employed. Now the whole contents of the 
universe may be arranged under four heads—(1) dzrecpov 
and (2) mrépas, which have been already mentioned 16 Cc as 
avretpia and zrépas, (3) the two united, and (4) the cause 
of their union. The dzrecpoy includes 61do° dv nyiv 
dhalyntas paddXov te Kal Hrrov yiyvopeva Kal To opddpa 
kai npéua Sexyopeva xal ro Alay Kal boa rovaira wavra: 
for example, hotter and colder, dryer and _ wetter, 
more and less, quicker and slower, greater and smaller, 
all which forthwith cease to be, so soon as quantity and 
measure (rd Te trocov Kai 7d pétpiov) establish them- 
selves in the seat of the wadXov re xal Frrov by which 
the ta dzreipa are characterized 24 0. Next, to wépas 
we assign ta p71) Sexyopeva radra [sc. TO waAXoy Te Kal 
HTTov, TO opbdpa Kad npéua, To Alay, xTAr], rovrwy Se ra 
évavtia mavra Sexdpeva, wpw@rov pev TO loov Ka icdtyTA, 
peta 5é 7d icov To SurdXactoy Kal ray & Ti mep ay pos 
aptOuov apiOuos 7 érpov % Irpos pétpov. Thirdly, when 
the wéparos yévva or mrépas éxovta are combined with 
the azreipouv yévva or dreipa, certain yevécers result’; 


1 In the above summary I have been 
careful not to depend on the disputed 
passage 25 o—z &. IIpoobes 5h Enpb- 
Tepoy kal vypbrepov avrois, kal wéov xal 
G\arrov, xal Oarrov xal Bpadirepov, Kal 
petfor xal opsxpbrepoy, kal ordca & Te 
apbcbey rys Td paddy re xal Wrrov 
dexouevns érlfenev els dv dtcews, II. 
Ts rov dwelpov dAéyes; Z. Nal. ovp- 
piywu 8é ye els adrhy rd pera TadTa Thy 
a3 rod wéparos yérvay, II. olay; 2. 
“Hy xal viv 5h Séov tuds, xaOdwep ri 
rod dwelpov cuvrydyouev els &, ovTW 
xal rnv Tod wreparoedols cuvayaye, ov 


ourryd-youer. AN tows xal viv rabrdpy 
Spdoe’ rotrw» dudorépwy cuvayouevww 
Kkaragpayys xdxewn yevioerar. II. Tolan 
kal was Néyes; Z. Ty rob toou wai &1- 
wraclov, kal orbon water wpds GANG 
tdvayrla Ssapdpws Exovra, ovppmerpa dé 
kal cuppuva évbeica apiOpdv awepydveras. 
Il. MavOdyw' galver yap poe dAéyeu, 
puryviot raira yevéoes Twas ad éxdo- 
Tuy cupBalvew, This passage as it 
stands abounds in difficulties, Take 
first the sentences cupplyvu 5é ye— 
guviryayouev. Socrates having men- 
tioned the wéparos yévya, and Protar- 
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26 a e.g. health, music, fine weather, beauty, strength, and 
Ea variety of excellences discoverable in the soul. Fourthly, 


chus having asked ‘What is that?’ 
the reply is ‘The yévva which, whereas 
we ought to have collected the -yévva 
of the weparoedés just as we had col- 
lected the yévva of the dwepov, we just 
now omitted to collect.’ Neglecting 
for the moment the parenthetical part 
of Socrates’s answer, we find that the 
words Ww Kal viv 59 ov curyyayouer 
contain a positive misstatement, the 
yévva in question having been ‘col- 
lected’ in the phrase 7a Tovrwy Ta évar- 
tla wavra Sexdueva xrAX 25 4, just as 
the dzelpov yévva was collected in the 
phrase dréo’ dy tuivy dalynrac paddov 
Te kal 7rrov yryvopeva xal 7d opddpa 
Kal hpéua dexopeva xal 7d Nay xal dca 
Toatra wavra 24 E, Further, if we 
take account of the parenthesis, (2) 
the words rip rod meparoedous sc. 
yévvay seem a strange superfluity in 
an answer to the question ‘What do 
you mean by the wéparos yéwa?’ and 
(3) while ryv Tov wéparos yéway and 
7d weparoedés are intelligible phrases, 
THY TOU Teparoedous yévvay has no autho- 
rity elsewhere, and contains a hardly 
justifiable redundancy. Next, in the 
sentence which follows, (4) the words 
ravrov Space can scarcely mean “ will 
do as well.” Then, (5) though the 
word xdxelyn, which clearly needs ex- 
planation, has intervened, Protarchus 
repeats his question about the méparos 
yévva, and Socrates gives the answer 
which he might as well have given 
before. Finally (6) Protarchus’s reply 
is strangely abrupt. Of these diffi- 
culties the last three disappear if, as 
I suggested in a paper read before the 
Cambridge Philological Society, Oc- 
tober 18, 1877, the words ad’ tows xal 
vuv ravrdv 8pdce* Totrwy dudordpwp 
cuvayoudvuy Katapavys Kdxelyyn yevnce- 


ras are placed after arepyagera:: but 
the other three remain untouched. It 
now seems to me necessary (1) to 
interchange “Hy xal voy 5) déov juas, 
Kabarep Thy Tov arelpov curmydyopev els 
év, ovrw kal ri Tod weparoedovs cuva- 
yayety, od currydyouey and Ty rot wou 
kal durdaclov, kai érdon waver mwpds 
G@\AnAa Tavavrla Stag¢dpws Exovra, ovp- 
perpa S¢ xal ovpduwva, évOcioa apOpdy, 
dwrepydferat, (2) in the former place to 
bracket xaddwep—eparoerdovs, and (3) 
to substitute cuppicyopévw for cvvaryo- 
pévwy. We shall then get the follow- 
ing sense, ‘S. Next you must com- 
bine with it [i.e the amelpov dias] 
the family of the limit. P. What is 
that? S. <The family of the equal and 
the double, that is to say, anything 
which puts an end to the mutual dis- 
sensions of the opposites (cf. 25 a), and 
by the introduction of number reduces 
them to symmetry and harmony.> But 
perhaps it will do the same thing now 
(i.e. the appearance of this yévva will 
give symmetry and harmony to our 
exposition): by the union of these two 
families the third will be brought to 
light. P. What do you mean. by the 
third family? and how is it to be 
brought to light? §. I mean the other 
family which we wrongly omitted to 
collect a little time ago. (Cf. 23 z, where 
the three yév7 are mentioned, but only 
two, mépas and drepoyv, are taken in 
hand.) P. I understand. You mean, 
apparently, that if we add these (i.e. 
the réparos yévva), certain generations 
are the result.’ Badham anticipates 
me so far as to declare transposition 
necessary, and (with other alterations) 
to place robrwy—yevnoerat after amep- 
ydgera. He is clearly wrong in giving 
to cuvayouévwv the meaning of cvppey- 
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to these three kinds—of which the first and second are 
constituent elements (é€& dv ylyverat), while the third 
includes the results of their union (ra yiyvdueva)—we 
must now add the airia rs pikews nal yevéoews. This 
is vods or dpovnars, which, as others have already seen, 
orders and governs the universe, as well as the individual. 

The table of the four yévn being now complete, we 
return to the main argument. As intelligence in the 
abstract is akin to the airéa, while pleasure in the ab- 
stract, with its correlative pain, belongs to the dzezpov, 
we may safely assume intelligence in the abstract to be 
superior to pleasure in the abstract. But in order that 
we may adjudicate upon the claims of vois actualized, 
and 7éovn actualized, to stand next to that third thing 
which is admitted to be the avépémwov ayabov, the 
two claimants must be studied in their species. 


31 B—55c Pleasures are classified as (1) false, (2) true, the 


latter class being subdivided into (a) émtornpats erropevat, 


(b) aicO@noeow émopevar. 


6é&ruw 26 B: but I think that in this 
respect the text should be brought into 
conformity with his interpretation. 
Vahlen thinks that all that is neces- 
sary is to add ef after dpdce:, and to 
remove the colon after the latter word: 
but his interpretation depends upon a 
misconception of the words ouv7ya- 
youev, ouvayayety, cuvayouévow; for, 
whereas he takes ouvdyew in the two 
former cases to mean ‘enumerate in- 
stances,’ and in the third to mean 
‘unite’ (cuppcyriva), it is quite clear 
from 23 E, 25 a, that cuvdyew here 
means to ‘collect under a definition,’ 
in which sense the réparos yévya as 
well as the dwelptu yévva (but not the 
tx7dv) has been already collected. 
That marginal notes and references 
have’in several cases been incorporated 
in the text of the Philebus, seems to 
me certain (see, for example, 30 4, 
where the words ra rérrapa éxeiva, 
mwépas kai daretpov kal xowdy xal should, 


I think, be bracketed): and it is easy 
to see that, when once transposition 
had occurred, a diligent annotator 
would be very likely to try his hand 
upon a misplaced sentence. For 
playful applications of a theory under 
examination to the circumstances of 
the dialogue, such as that which I 
think I see in aN lows xal voy rabrdv 
Spaces, compare woppwrépw 6€ gore Taw 
rpireluw, ef Te T@ EU VO el miorevew 
Huds Ta vov. 22E. dwureis yap 34, ras 
h xadoupévyn pabnots avduynols éoriy; 
"AmiorT®d pev eywye, 3 8’ 6s Oo Liunlas, 
ov, avrd 8 rolro, pn, Séouac wabety, 
wepl ov 6 Adyos, avapwynoOjvat. Phaedo 
73 B. ovros ovy ca do Adyos éxelvy riis 
Euvdoerar; Ovldapuds, pn 6 Ziuplas. 
Kal piv, 97 5 os, mpéree ye elmep Ty 
Erp Abyy Evvpd@ elvac nal rw wepl ap- 
povias, RIpéwes yap, py 0 Zeuplas. 
Otros rolyuy, Ep, col ob ~vrpSos. Phaedo 
92 c. 
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55 c—59 Dp Arts and sciences are classified as (1) inexact, 
(2) exact. 

59 pD—64 4 We are now in a position to ask which of the 
arts and sciences and which of the pleasures are to 
be mixed in order that we may obtain that combination 
of intelligence and pleasure which constitutes the happy 
life. All arts and sciences, it is answered, but only 
those pleasures which are true and those which are 
necessary, the need of intelligence being unreservedly ad- 
mitted by pleasure, whilst intelligence resents the intro- 
duction of those pleasures which are false and intense. 

64 A—E The ingredients having been determined, we have 
next to ascertain what it is which makes this mixed life 
desirable and good, in order that we may then, as 
proposed 22 D, inquire which of the two ingredients is 
the more nearly related to it. It is obvious that, if it is 
to be harmonious and real, the combination must possess 
BéTpov or perpiorns, Evppetpia or KddXos, and ddrjOea. 

65 A—66 A Let us now take these three conditions, into 
which the dyaOov of the mixed life has been resolved, 
one by one, and consider whether vods or #Sovq is the 
more closely related to each of them. It will be found 
that vovs is nearer akin than 75ovn to each of the three 
—to ad7Gea, to pérpov or perpiorns, and to Evpperpla 
or kadXos: and as the excellence of the combination 
depends upon these three things, we must account voids 
victorious over 7507. 

66 a—67 cc Finally, it is concluded that the conditions of 
perfect union and the ingredients of which the mixed 
life consists may be placed in the following order of merit 

METpOV, “ETPLOV, KaLpLOD. 

TULLETPOV, KANG, TENEOD, ixaVoV. 

vous and dpdvyats, which represent dd7Oea. 

emiothpat, Téexvat, Sotar cpbal. 

. ovat xabapal airis ris uyns— 

(a) émiornpats [? nal dperais 63 E] éropevar 
(6) alcOnoeow éropevac. 
6. [? 7dovai dvaryxaiau.] 


yr 
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If the conversation imagined in the Philebus had ever taken 
place, and one of the interlocutors had afterwards been asked to 
say what the character of the conversation had been, he would 
have answered, and would have rightly answered, that the 
subject’ of the discussion was ethical, but that incidentally 
something had been said about a metaphysical difficulty in 
regard to the theory of ideas. If Plato had been asked what 
the subject of the dialogue was, he would no doubt have 
answered “I leave that to your own penetration”; but I am 
very much mistaken, if to himself, in his heart of hearts, the 
metaphysical element of the treatise was not vastly more im- 
portant than the ethical. The very pains which have been . 
taken to obscure the fact, serve to rouse my suspicions. In the 
passage of which I have now to speak, 15 c—31 4, where the 
two threads are strangely interlaced, the continuity of the 
metaphysical thread, though never really broken, is never 
insisted upon; and partly m consequence of this deliberate 
reticence, partly in consequence of the reappearance of the 
ethical theme, Grote and others have supposed that the inquiry 
into the difficulty stated at 15 B loses itself in the mazes of the 
subsequent discussion. ‘The statement of the metaphysical 
difficulty is however so precise, and the opening of the investi- 
gation is so formal, that we may be very sure that a solution of 
the problem, if not explicitly offered, is at any rate implicitly 
contained in the succeeding pages. 

Now in the passage about genus, species, and particulars— 
éy, joAXad, and dieipa Ana, 15 D—18 D, there is, if we 
except the words zépas 5é nai azretplay év avtois Evpdutov 
éyovrev 16 Cc, nothing which might not be found in an account 
of the earlier theory of ideas. There is in it moreover nothing 
which could possibly be regarded as an attempt to meet the 
difficulty raised at 15 B in regard to the distribution of the idea 
among its particulars. It is in fact, as is shown by Socrates’s 
meditative questions mdfey ody ris tavTns apEnrat, woAds 
ovens xal travrolas wept Ta audio ByToupeva payns; ap évOévde; 
15 D, a mere preface to the promised explanation. When 
we find then that under pressure from Philebus 18 AD, Socrates, 
as soon as he has completed his account of the processes of 
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cuvvayayy and Siaipects, recurs to the main question and settles 
it without making any use of these processes, we should, I 
think, infer, not that the attempt to explain the relations of the 
idea and its particulars has been abandoned, but only that it has 
been postponed, the contribution to the main argument serving 
the purpose of separating the logical doctrine with which we 
are familiar from the metaphysical novelties now to be pre- 
sented to us. It is then only what was to be expected when 
the conversation takes a turn which brings the metaphysical 
thread again uppermost, its continuity being marked by means 
of a direct reference (Tov Qedy éXéyouév trou Té ev amretpov 
dctEar Tov dvtTwv Td Sé Trépas; 23) to the statement—made 
incidentally at an early stage of the inquiry and not referred to 
in the interval—that every thing which is said to exist, not 
only is resolvable into a One and a Many, but also has in itself 
Limit and Indefinity (Ws é& évds ev wal éx TWoANGY OVTWY TaDV 
del Aeyouéven eclvat, épas 5 ab azreiplay év avtots Evppurov 
é€yovtwy 16C). Hence we enter upon the passage which begins 
Baal dpa, & IIpeérapye, cvyvod péev Noyou TOD AowTrod, ayedov 
dé ovde padiou wdavv ti viv. 23 B, expecting to find in it a resolu- 
tion of the difficulty proposed for consideration in 158B; and as 
we have seen that the difficulty now considered so serious was 
not felt to be a difficulty at the time when the republic and the 
Phaedo were written, we shall not be altogether surprised if the 
resolution of the difficulty is effected by a reconstitution of the 
earlier doctrine. Perhaps we may further conjecture, on the 
strength of the sentence nal yap 69 haiverar Sety dAAS pyar, 
él ta devrepela varép vod tropevopuevov, olov Bédn éyew Erepa 
Tav éuTporbev Noywv' Ere Sé tows Evia al ravTd, 23 B, that the 
reconstitution will involve additions to the original theory. In 
this way we are brought face to face with the question raised by 
Sidgwick, Journal of Philology 11 103,—How is the ontology 
of the Philebus related to that of the republic? but, whereas he 
and others start with the assumptions that the Philebus is 
earlier than the republic, and presents substantially the same 
doctrine, I hold the Philebus to be the later of the two dia- 
logues, and expect to find that in the interval the doctrine has 
been added to, and perhaps otherwise modified. 
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What then is the ontological doctrine of the Philebus ? 
According to the Philebus wravra ta viv dvra év re nee may 
be arranged under four heads, as follows: 

(1) azretpéa ‘indefinity’, or dzretpoy ‘ the indefinite ’,—which 
regarded as a 7roAAd becomes d7retpa ‘ indefinites ’—includes 
everything which exhibits ré paddov te nal Hrrov, td opodpa 
Kat npéua, To Alay, xTd: for example, Gepporepoy Kal >Wuypd- 
repov, Enporepoy cal vyporepov, wréov Kal EXatTov, OatTov Kar 
Bpadvrepov, petfov cal opexporepov, ndovn Kat AVI (so long as 
they have not been actualized by the introduction of a Trépas 
éyov") ; 

(2) «épas ‘limitation’, or wépas éyov ‘limit’, ‘limitant’, 
—which regarded as a roAAd becomes 7répas éyorta ‘limits’, 
‘limitants’,—includes everything which exhibits rovrwy [sc. rov 
pGAXov Te Kal Hrrov Krd] Ta évayTia, Tpw@Tov pév TO icov Kar 
icdtnta, peta 86 70 loov TO SirAactoy Kal may 6 Ti wep av pos 
dptOpov apiOucs 7 wétpov % mpos pétpov, everything which by 
the introduction of numbers reduces the divergent darezpa to 
symmetry and concord ; 

(3) puxtoy or xoweov includes to Tovrwy [sc. aelpov nat 
mépatos] éxyovoy array, all puxtny nal yeyevnuévnv ovclay, 
all dzretpa when bound fast by the wépas: for example, vyiea, 
KadXOS, toys, povotxyn, appovia*, pat, the pietos Blos, jdovat 
actualized, whether addnOeis or Yrevdeis, whether good or bad ; 


1 Here I may notice an apparent in- 
consistency which has perplexed some 
of the editors. In 27 © 7dov7 is assigned 
by Philebus to the drepov, on the 
ground that any limitation of it would 
prejudice its claim to be regarded as 
mwavéya0ov. Socrates demurs to the 
reason alleged; but, as is clear from 
31a, is otherwise content with Phile- 
bus’s decision. The same view is taken 
in 41p. In 8lc however 7d5ov7 is 
assigned to the uixrdy or kowdy. ** These 
two statements’ says Jowett ‘‘are un- 
reconciled.”” The two statements are 
however perfectly consistent: for the 
#50ovn mentioned in 27 E£ 314 41p is 
one member of the dvas, 7dovh kal 


dwn, Not as yet actualized by the in- 
troduction of a wépas éxov—in the lan- 
guage of 31 a, 750v7) aur7—and is there- 
fore rightly assigned to the dreipov; 
whilst the #dor7 of 3lc is nd0v7 actu- 
alized—zniovn xara plow yryvopérn— 
and therefore belongs to the uxrdv. 
The same confusion might have arisen 
in regard to Oepudy yuxpdv xr, if 
Plato had not, in order to guard against 
it, where he means Geppov xal puxpov 
not actualized, used the comparatives 
Gepudrepoy kal Yuxpérepoy, or as in 26 a 
added the explanatory words deipa 
bvra. 

25. “Ap” ovx év pev vdcos 4 TovTuy . 
6p07 kowwrlarny vytelas puow eyevyncer; 
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(4) The alria rH; pl€ews, which by combining zrépas and 
amecpov produces ryéveats, is vos, the lord of heaven and earth, 
which orders and directs the universe, just as the human vois 


orders and directs the individual. 


II. Tlavraracs pev ody. X. Ep 82 dfe? 
kat Bapel xal raxe? xal Bpadet, darelpors 
ovow, dp’ od ratra éyyvyvépeva ravra 
dua wépas re dwepydcaro Kal poverty 
Ejuwacay redewrara tvveorfoaro; II. 
KadNora ye. 2. Kal phy &y ye xenon 
kal wvlyeow éyyerdueva TO wey rodd Alay 
kal srespov dgeldero, 7d dé Euuerpoy Kal 
Gua cimmerpoy drepyacaro, II. Ti uty; 
2%. Ouxofy éx rourwy dpal re xal dca 
Kaha wdyra yuly yéyove, rv re drelpwy 
kal ray wépas éxdyrwy cup bevruw ; 
II. Ids 8 ov; 2. Kal dda 87 pupla émt- 
Aelarw Ad-ywr, olov wed’ dytelas Kdddos Kal 
loxdv, cal dv Wuxais al wduwodda Erepa 
kaladyxada. UBpw ydp wou xal tupra- 
cay wavruv rovnplay ality Karidoica 4 
Oeds, & kare DlrAnBe, wépas ovre Hdovdy 
ovdey ore wine porwr dvdr ev avrots, yéuoy 
kal rdgiw wépas éxdvraw €Oero* xal od 
per dwoxvatoa: pis adriy, &yw 82 rovvay- 
tloy drocwoat A\éyw. 258. Badham is 
no doubt right in his acute conjecture 
that the words noveixhy tipwracay in the 
sixth line of this extract should be 
followed by re and some word signify- 
ing a genus of which over} is a spe- 
cies, but I feel no confidence in his 
suggestion thatrededrara (which seems 
to me an appropriate adjunct) is a cor- 
ruption of re Aecéryra. There is a dis- 
tinct reference to the passage before us 
iu 810 %. Kotor rolvuy vraxovwper 6 3) 
Tw Tterrdpwy tplrov éd\éyouer. II. *O 
pera 7d dreipov cal wépas Breyes; & S 
cal vyleay, oluac 62 cal dppovlay, éri- 
Geoo; But, whereas Protarchus’s cita- 
tion in 810 has all the appearance of 
being exact, and certainly ought to be 
exact as regards dpyovia, seeing that 
the word, having been incidentally in- 
troduced, gives Socrates his cue, in 


25 sqq. dppovla is not mentioned. May 
I suggest that the requirements of both 
passages would be satisfied if we were 
to read in 264 xal povotxip tipwacd» 
0’ dppovlay reNedrara tuveorjocaro? This 
conjecture is not as tempting as Bad- 
ham’s ingenious re )Aedéryra: but 
it is conceivable that a scribe who 
had before him ZYMTTACANTEAPMO- 
NIANTEAEWTATA might drop a cou- 
ple of words in consequence of the 
recurrence of the letters ante. It 
is worth while to note that Olympio- 
dorus mentions vylea, dppovla, oro- 
xelwv régis, and way weplodos as the 
wapadelypnara here adduced. 

The editors have not been able to 
agree about the goddess mentioned 
towards the end of the extract. It 
seems to me that we have a clue in 
63z Kal rpds ravras rds wed” Vycelas Kal 
TOU owdpovety kat 59 Kal tuuwdons dpe- 
Tis omdcat Kabamrep Geol dxadol ycyrW- 
fevas aura Evvaxodovboiea: rdyrn, ravras 
wlyvu, where vylea and dpery are to- 
gether conceived as one goddess. So in 
the passage before us, vyleca in the body 
(with xdéd\dos and Ioxus, of. Aristot. 
topics 116 b 18) and povorxy in the soul 
(with wdumwodda Erepa xal raéyxada, i.e. 
the virtues) are together conceived as 
one goddess, whom, if pressed for a 
name, I should call dpuovla. Plainly 
Plato here pythagorizes: cf. Diog. 
Laert. vor 33 ri 1’ aperjy dppovlay 
elyat xal rh» dylecay Kal rd dyador arap 
cat rov Beby* 810 xal Kal’ dpuovluy ouver- 
raya: ta Sha. The whole passage recals 
Symposium 185 s—188 p, where (as here) 
byleca and povetxn are the two most 
prominent manifestations of dppopia. 
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Further of these four yévy, the first and second are together 
spoken of as é& oy ylyverat travta and as Td Sovdevov eis yéverty 
aitia, the third as ta yeyvopeva and as 70 trovovpevoy, and the 
fourth as rd mdvra ravta Snptovpyoty and as To srovvy. 
Finally, we must not forget the important phrase ws €& évds péev 
kal é« tod\\ev bvTwv Tov adel reyouévwn elvat, Tépas Se nar 
arreiplavy év avrots Evydurov éyovtwv, which shows that the - 
processes of cuvarywyn and dvaipeots find a place in the new 
system as well as in that of the republic and the Phaedo. 

Now the exposition summarized above, though for the most 
part precise and even perspicuous, is In one point difficult ard 
perplexing. The mépas éyov appears to perform a double 
function. On the one hand it converts non-existence into 
existence: on the other hand it converts what is bad into what 
is good. But if the function of the wépas éyov is to convert 
what is bad into what is good, so that one mépas éyoy in con- 
junction with one dzretpov produces vyleva, and another zépas 
éyoy in conjunction with another dzretpoy produces povornn, 
how is what is bad produced, for example, ‘disease’, ‘ discord’ ? 
If ‘disease’ and ‘discord’ belong to the pcxtrov, how do their 
elements differ from the elements of ‘health’ and ‘music’? If 
they do not belong to the pxrov, in what part of the system 
are they to find’a place? It would seem however that the 
latter supposition may be immediately rejected, bad pleasures, 
as well as good ones, being unhesitatingly assigned to the 
pxtév. We have then to ask ourselves—Under what circum- 
stances does the union of zépas éyov and dmeupov produce what 
is good? Under what circumstances does it produce what is 
bad ? 

Experience seems to shew that with Plato a gap in an expo- 
sition does not necessarily mean a lacuna in the system. The 
gap may have been intentionally left to be filled up by the 
student. In such cases however Plato usually affords one or 


Philebus is appealed to, not “be- ference between him and Socrates is in- 
cause his goddess was in question,” sisted upon. Whilst Socrates regards 
but because here, as in 27E (q. v.), épas as the alrla rov ed, Philebus re- 
where Philebus is again brought into ards it as the airia rov xaxds. 

the conversation, the width of the dif- 
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two pregnant hints. Now in 24¢, 7d paAdov te Kal jrTov hav- 
ing been taken as the characteristic of the dire:pov, the évaytia 
of ro wadXov Te Kal HrTov are TO Te Trocdy Kal TO eT pLov, Where 
TO pérpiov is plainly not identical with ro zocov. Next, 
taking Plato’s example, the Qepucrepov xal -fruyporepor, i.e. 
temperature not yet actualized by the mtroduction of a Jimitant, 
let us observe what will be the effect of introducing first pér prop, 
secondly zrogoy generally. The effect of introducing the par- 
ticular zroaoy called yérpov into Gepportepoy Kal ~ruypdotepov or 
Oeppov Kal vpuypov, drre:pa ovra—i.e. temperature not actual- 
ized, regarded as extending in opposite directions from a point 
of indifference—is to produce in actuality an equable tempera- 
ture which is neither Qepuov nor yrvypov. But when any other 
mocov is introduced into Oepporepov cal yruyporepov, the effect 
is to produce in actuality a temperature diverging more or less 
either on the side of Qepyorepor or on that of yuyporepov from 
the equable temperature of the point of indifference. In faci, 
while the union of Qepporepov nal yuyporepov with any mrocov 
whatever produces an actual temperature of some sort,—it may 
be, esa or mviyos,—there is one zrocov which produces an 
actual temperature which is neither Gepydy nor yuypov, namely 
@pa, and inasmuch as this is the one point in the infinitely 
extended line which is fixed, all the other actual temperatures 
must be measured from it. Thus the one pexrov produced by 
the union of Oeppdtrepoy xai yuyporepov with the particular 
mocov called perptov stands in marked contrast to the many 
pura produced by the union of Oepporepoy nai Wuyporepov with 
other zrocd: it is the one fixed standard, and therefore capable 
of being known; they are the many deviations from the standard, 
and, inasmuch as, however nearly they may approximate to the 
standard, they can never attain to fixity, are consequently in- 
capable of being known: it, as the standard, 1s perfect ; they, 
as deviations from the standard, are necessarily imperfect, though 
the more nearly any woody approximates to the pérpiov, the 
more nearly the puxtdv, which results from its union with the 
dtretpov, approaches perfection. The apparently distinct func- 
‘tions of the aépas éyov are then in reality one: for perfection and 
existence are identical, and the further anything is from perfec- 
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tion, the further it is from existence. Thus when to pérpuop, 
i.e. the appropriate arocov, is added to a given azrezpov, perfec- 
tion and existence are the results. When a zrocov more or less 
approximating to the appropriate zrocov is added, the result 
approximates correspondingly to perfection and to existence. 
When a zroaov is added which is remote from the appropriate 
moaov, the result is correspondingly remote from perfection and 
from existence. For example, perfect health and perfect music 
are produced by the union in either case of the appropriate 
moaov With the drecpoy in question: imperfect health and im- 
perfect music are produced by the union in either case of a 
qocov, more or less approximating to the appropriate zrogov, with 
the azretpov in question: disease and discord are produced by 
the union in either case of a zrocov, remote from the appropriate 
qoaov, with the dzrecpov in question; for even disease and dis- 
cord must have something of order or goodness in them, or they 
could not be existent’. It would seem then that in the case of 





1 With the above should be com- 
pared politicus 283 s—287 a. The pas- 
sage being too long to be quoted, I ap- 
pend a summary, in which I have 
endeavoured as far as may be to pre- 
serve the turns and expressions of the 
original: ‘The art of measurement 


‘includes two parts, (1) that which 


deals with 7d uéya xal 7d opuexpév in their 
relation to one another, and (2) that 
which deals with 7d péya Kal 7d opexpdy 
in their relation to 7d pérptoy, and 80 
is concerned with the bare existence 
of becoming (riy rijs yevéoews dvayxalay 
ovotav). If we ignore the existence and 
the measurement of rd péya Kaird opixpby 
in their relation to 7d wérprov, we shall 
forthwith work the destruction of the 
arts: for the arts regard excess or 
defect of 7d wérprov, not as non-exist- 
ent, but as an existence detrimental 
to their operations, and guarding 
against it accordingly, in so far as 
they secure pérpov, make all things 
good and beautiful. As surely then as 


there are arts, so surely 7d péya Kal 
7d oyixpdy must be measured, not 
merely in relation to one another, but 
also in relation to 7d wérpiov: if there 
is a uérpiov, there are arts; if there are 
arts, there is a pérpioy; if either is 
not, neither is the other. Hence to 
the one part of the art of measurement 
we assign all those arts which measure 
number, length, depth, width, and 
speed in relation to their opposites, 
and to the other all those arts which 
measure them in relation to pérptov 
mwpérov xatpov Séov and generally every- 
thing which migrates from the extremes 
to the middle point, It is of the last- 
named part of the art that many of 
the couol are thinking, when they say 
that the art of measurement is con- 
cerned with all things which become, 
though from want of familiarity with 
the processes of dialectic they have 
confounded the two parts.’ 

It will be immediately seen that this 
passage presumes the theory which 
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a given diecpoy we must carefully distinguish the pérpeov or 
appropriate zrocoy from all the other zooa which may be united 
with it’: and that, where the combination is imperfect, 


I have elicited from the Philebus, pre- 
cisely that part of the theory which in 


the Philebus was left obscure being’ 


here emphasized, whilst what in the 
Philebus was expressly stated is here 
barely indicated. There are further 
some points of detail which seem to 
deserve a passing notice: (1) when 
Aristotle says metaph. 1 9 8 8 xard 
Te yap Tovs Néyous Tods éx Taw émiornuuy 
en bora: wdyrwr Sow emoriual elo, 
he may very well be thinking of that 
part of the passage before us which is 
summed up in the words ds dpa 
trynréow dpolws ras réyvas wdoas elvac 
kal pettdy re dua cal Parrov perpetoGat 
hy wpds GAAnAa wdvoy GA\d Kal mpos 
Thy To0 perplou yéveow. 284d. Plato here 
from the existence of arts and sciences 
arguos the existence of a nérprov, which 
(as we have seen in the Philebus) 
combines with the dzre:por to produce 
the fixed type or idea. Aristotle re- 
plies that in that case there should be 
fixed types or ideas of rexynrd, where- 
as in the later development of the 
system—with which we are now con- 
cerned—in the case of olxla daxrvduos 
xt fixed types or ideas are not recog- 
nized: (2) when Plato quotes certain 
crouyol—generally admitted to be the 
Pythagoreans—who say that perpyrixd 
wept wdyr’ dori rd ytyvéueva, and re- 
interprets the dictum in the light of 
what has been said about approxi- 
mations to a standard, he must surely 
mean that, whereas the Pythagoreans 
say that ‘things are dp:duol,’ he holds 
that ‘the degree of the thing’s ap- 
proximation to the standard is deter- 
mined by dpOuds.’ Now this is ex- 
actly what Aristotle says in his com- 
parison of the Pythagorean and Pla- 


tonic systems; ro puév ovy 7d & xal 
rods dpiOuods rapa Ta wpdypara rojoa, 
cal 9 @owep ol IlvOayépan, xal 7 Tar 
elSav eloaywy?) da ry éy roils Adyous 
éyévero oxéyiv’ ol yap wporepo diadex- 
Tekns ob peretxov. metaph. 1 6 § 7: 
(8) in view of the last words of the 
foregoing quotation from the meta- 
physics, it is almost startling to find 
Plato 285 a in like manner attributing 
the Pythagoreans’ misinterpretation (as 
it seems to him) of their own principle 
to their want of familiarity with the 
processes of dialectic. 

1 The distinction between the pér- 
ptoy Or appropriate wood» and other 
wood differing from the appropriate 
woody, appears to be indicated in the 
precedence expressly assigned to tov 
and lodryra in 25 a Odxody rd, wy dex0- 
peva ravra, Toérwy $¢ ra évayria wayra 
dexdueva, mpwroy pevrdtcoyv kallao- 
TTA, meTa Oe Td Coov Td SirAdocoy 
cal way 6 rl wep dy mpos apiOpov apcOuos 
7 wérpov } wpds uérpoy, Tavra étdpwarra 
els ro wépas admrodoy:foperoe Kadws ap 
Soxotuer Spay Touro; 

The latter part of this sentence 
seems to imply that the wood are quan- 
tities measured by reference to the 
pérpiovy a8 unit. If so, it may well be 
asked—(1) Are we then to assume that 
the wood of things are in all cases 
exact multiples of the associated yér- 
prov? (2) Granted that this sort of 
measurement is applicable to that 
which is in excess of the pérpiov, how 
is it to be applied to that which 
is in defect of it? In fact the 
numerical expression of divergence 
from the type involves serious diffi- 
culties, of which Aristotle was well 
aware. 
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while it is some zrogov other than the appropriate aocov which 
makes the pixroy in question what it is, the perfect pxrop, 
which results from the union of the appropriate zrocoy with 
the azrecpov in question, may be regarded as a type to which the 


imperfect prxtdy approximates’. 


1 It may perhaps be asked—Does 
the new explanation of the ontology of 
the Philebus throw any light upon the 
fanciful order of merit which concludes 
the dialogue? I think it does. In 
order to establish the claims of the 
human povs actualized against those 
of yd5ovy actualized, Socrates proposes 
to show that vols is more nearly related 
than dor) to that which makes the 
mixed life desirable and good. What 
then is that which makes the mixed 
life good for human beings? We can 
no longer say,—as we used to do,— 
that it is participation in the good: 
indeed in the republic itself no attempt 
was made in this way ‘to hunt the 
good with one idea’ wg ldég rd d-yabov 
Onpetoa. 648. It is possible however 
that we may be more successful if we 
take account of the new theory, that 
it is ré pérptovy which makes a thing 
good—wepl pérpoy xal rd pérpiov xal 
kalpiov xal xdv@’ owdca roaidra xp7 
vouliew ri aldvoy ypnoda: puow. Now, 
that our uexrds Blos may be the avOpw- 
wwoy ayabdy, firstly, its ingredients 
(which have been found to be émorj- 
pot and certain oval) must be good, 
i.e. they must severally exhibit yer- 
pisrns; secondly, they must be mixed 
in proper proportions, i.e. the mixture 
must exhibit fupperpla; and thirdly, 
the result must be a reality, and con- 
sequently there must be vous to act as 
alrla rns pltews Kal yevéoews. Having 
thus ascertained what conditions are 
necessary that the px«rds Blos may be 
(a) & good combination (bd) of properly 
constituted ingredients, (c) actualized, 
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namely perpiorys fvuperpla ddGea, we 
are in a position (1) to decide the con- 
test between yous and ndovy by com- 
paring them with each of the three 
requisites in turn, (2) to draw up an 
order of merit. This order of merit 
will be— 

1. yérpwovy, which, in union with 
(a) ércornun dweipos ovoa, and (8) 7dor7 
dwetpos ovoa, produces (a) émiornuy, and 
(8) 450%, properly constituted. 

2. £vppyerpov, which determines the 
proportion in which the érwrnjuac and 
the selected 7#doval shall be mixed. 

3. yous which effects the two unions, 
and their subsequent mixture or com- 
bination. 

4. émornya actualized, 

5. selected 73oval actualized. 

In fact pérpov and gvpperpov, the 
representatives of répas, stand first and 
second; the alria r7yjs pultews comes 
next; then come the sixrd which are 
here to be combined in a single xpaots. 
To complete Plato’s list, the remain- 
ing ndoval and the two awepa, ém- 
ornun and 7Sov74 not actualized, might 
be added. That the four yévy should 
reappear here, is very clearly indicated 
at 27 p. The difficulty of the passage 
as a whole is perhaps in some measure 
due to the fact that we are here ex- 
amining & pits of two pxra. 

That the vovs which stands third is 
the ay@pwmrwos vous seems clear, since 
at 22 co (q. v.), where Socrates aban- 
dons the claim made to the first place 
by the dv@purwos vous, he reserves the 
claim of the @cfos vous for further con- 
sideration. Indeed, it is plainly stated 
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The ptxrov then includes two orders of existence which 
we shall do well to discriminate: (a) certain fixed types which 
result each from the union of the appropriate zrocov with the 
aqretpov in question; for example, health, music, harmony, equa- 
ble temperature, beauty, strength, virtue; (6) any thing which 
results from the union of a moody, more or less approximating 
to the appropriate zrocov, with the dzre:poy in question, and 
consequently approaches more or less to the one fixed type, 

So far I have endeavoured to develope the doctrine of the 
Philebus without reference to the theory of ideas. But we must 
not forget that the purpose of the exposition is the resolution of an 
objection which may be raised against that theory, and that the 
objection is apparently to be met by means of modifications and 
additions, Our next step then should be to throw the new sys- 
tem into a shape in which it may be compared with the old one. 
And with a view to this we must plainly begin by asking our- 
selves—In what part of the new system are the ideas to be found? 
Of the three answers which have been given to this question, 
none seems to me satisfactory. When Brandis Gesch. d. gr.-rém. 
Ph, 1 i 332 and Susemihl genetische Entwickelung d. pl. Ph. 
11 13 identify the ideas with the mépas éyovra, the remark im- 
mediately suggests itself, that in that case the difficulty raised 
in 15 B is not renoved—the idea still exists at once by itself, 
apart, and distributed amongst a multitude of particulars. 
Zeller’s theory plat. Stud. p. 251 and Ph. d. Griechen 11 1 577, 
that the airla ris pikews represents the ideas, is open to the 
same objection, to say nothing of the difficulty of reconciling the 
hypothesis with Plato’s statements about the airla. When 

. Schaarschmidt (as I learn from Zeller) asserts that the ideas do 
not appear in this passage and infers the vofela of the dialogue, 
I can only say that, though I am satisfied that the ideas are not 
to be found either in the dzrepoy, or in the mépas éyor, or in 
the airia, I cannot accept his assertion until I have looked for 
them in the puxrov. 

33 B, that pleasure, being the con- ly be right when, in the sentence ru» 
comitant of a yéveois els odclay, affects ev ody wixnrnplwy wpos Tov Kowdy Blov 
the gods as little as pain itself: their ov« dugicByrad ww vrép voi 22 c, he 


life is, in fact, a life of serene con- brackets ww.) 
templation. (Hence Badham can hard- 
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Now the idea as we knew it in the republic and the Phaedo— 
existing at once separately and in a multitude of particulars—is 
certainly not to be found in the prxtéy. We have seen however 
that there are in it (a) certain fixed types resulting each from 
the union of the appropriate zroodv with the dzreipov in question, 
and (6) side by side with each type a divergent multitude, result- 
ing each from the union of a zroody, more or less approximating 
to the zrocoy of the type, with the drrecpoy in question. The 
fixed types are then just what the Ones. spoken of at 15B 
were supposed to be—povddes tivés adnOads ovcat, whilst the 
relation of the fixed type to the puerta congregated about it 
presents no difficulty such as that which the relation of the idea 
to its participant particulars, as originally conceived, was found 
necessarily to involve. May we not conclude that Plato meets 
the difficulty formulated at 15 B by modifying his conception of 
the idea, and that the fixed types which we have discovered in 
the puxrov are the reconstituted ideas’? If so, the idea is still 
eternal, immutable ; it is still perfect, separately existent; it is 
still the proper object of knowledge. It is too, in a stricter 
sense than ever before, a One: for, whereas according to the 
earlier theory it was either divided or multiplied amongst 
particulars, its unity is now never sacrificed. But (1) its relations 
to the particular have undergone a complete transformation. 
Whereas in the republic and the Phaedo a particular is what it 1s 
by reason of the presence of the idea, so that the idea 1s its cause, 
in the Philebus both the idea and the particular come into being 
through the conjunction of two elements, an indefinite matter 
and a limitant quantity. The indefinite matter is the same for 
the idea and for the particular. The limitant quantity of the 
particular differs from, but at the same time more or less ap- 
proximates to, the limitant quantity of the idea; and the more 
nearly the limitant quantity of the particular approximates to 
the limitant quantity of the idea, the more closely the particu- 


1 I have heard the Master of Trinity ing of the ideas as they appear in.the 
—from whom in common with many Philebus, but I do not know whether 
Cambridge men of my generation I in other respects his interpretation of 
derived my first genuine interest in the dialogue agrees with my own. 
Plato—use the word ‘types’ in speak- 
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lar resembles the idea. Thus the relation of the particular to 
the idea is now no more than resemblance to a type, the causal 
function of the idea as conceived in the republic and the Phaeda 
having been transferred to the two elements into which the 
particular, in common with the idea itself, has been analyzed. 
Further (2) whereas in the republic and the Phaedo, Plato, in 
the attempt to convert the Socratic logic of practical morality 
into an ontology, has made himself the slave of general names, 
and has assumed, wherever he found a general name, the exist- 
ence of an idea, the new conception of the idea as a fixed type, 
to which particulars approximate, implies an immediate depo- 
pulation of the world of real existences. Certainly all general 
names which connote divergence from types will cease to have 
equivalent ideas—e.g. xaxdv aioypov adixov axodracTov Oeppov 
uxpov ndovn AVN; and it will not surprise us if we are 
further told that ra mpds rt and rad teyvnta have also been 
struck off the list’. 

In fact, the doctrine briefly but precisely declared in the 
passages quoted at the outset from the republic 596 a and the 
Phaedo 100 c, has now been superseded by a doctrine which 
finds expression, as brief, but also, I think, as precise, in two 
mutually complementary passages, the one from the Par- 
menides 132 C, the other from the Philebus 27 B: (1) addr’, & 
Tlappevidn, partota epovye xatadalverat doe éyew ta pev 
eldn taitTa dowep tapadelypara éotdvar ev TH hice, ra Se 
G@AXa rovtots éouxévat Kad elvat opovmpata, (2) Ipdrov pév 
Toivuy airetpov Aéyw, Sevtepov 5é mépas, erect’ é« TovTwy 
Tpitoy piKTHy Kal yeyeynuévny ovolay’ rhv 5é rhs plEews aitlay 
kal yevécews TéTaptoy Néywr apa pw mAnupedoinv dv tu; TI. 
Kai was; Whether the new theory is still incomplete, and 
needs to be supplemented by the identification of an ultimate 
mépas with the dya@ov of the republic and of an ultimate 
dretpov with the ywpa of the Timaeus, is a question which 
I leave to be considered on another occasion. 


1 Cf. Aristot; Metaph. 19. 990 b 15, 991 b 6, quoted above p. 255. 
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§ 4 The Aristotelian summary of the later theory of ideas. 


In this attempt to recover Plato's later doctrine, I have 
thus far depended solely upon the Philebus, my reference to 
the politicus, p. 279, being purely illustrative and supple- 
‘mentary. I now propose to start afresh, from Aristotle’s sum- 
mary of the Platonic ontology metaph. 1 6. If I can shew 
(1) that this vexed passage is consistent with itself, and (2) 
that the doctrine described in it is in all respects that of the 
Philebus, I may, I think, at any rate claim to have made out 
@ prima facie case. 

The principal points insisted upon in this important chapter 
(part of which I shall presently transcribe) are the following: 


§ 1 


§2 


§3 


§ 4 
§ 5 


§ 6 


Though in the main Plato’s system agrees with that 
of the Pythagoreans, there are certain dogmas which he 
does not share with them. 

These distinguishing features of Plato’s teaching are 
(1) the doctrine, derived from the Heraclitean Cratylus, 
of the flux of aitc@nra which consequently are not the 
objects of knowledge, and (2) the theory of ideas ex- 
isting apart from the sensibles which from them derive 
their being, which theory was based upon the Socratic 
doctrine of ethical universals, 

We come now to those parts of Platonism which have 
analogues in Pythagoreanism. First, the Platonic theory 
of the relation of particulars to the idea (wé@efss) differs 
only in name from the Pythagorean theory of the re- 
lation of things to the number (s/unors), and the one 
theory is just as incomplete as the other. 

Next, Plato distinguishes three sorts of existence, aicOn- 
td, paOnparticd, etdn, and, as ideas are causes of particu- 
lars, conceives the elements of the ideas to be the elements 
of all things—ro péya «ai ro wuxpov being the van, and 
ro éy being the ovoia, as it is by wédekss in 70 &v that 
the ideas are derived from To péya kal To puxpdv. Now 
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in this part of his system Plato agrees with the Py- 
thagoreans in making ro & an ovoia, and in taking 
dpiOpoi to be airtot ris ovaias to particulars : he differs 
from them however, when he makes the drespov a 
duality, and calls it 7d péya wal 7d puxpov, when he 
makes dpiOot distinct from things, and when he as- 
signs to waOnpatixad an intermediate position between 
aicOnra and e/5n. 

§7 Of the doctrines which distinguish Platonism from 
Pythagoreanism, two—that of the separate existence 
of rd éy nal of aptOpol and that of the ideas—were 
due to.Plato’s logical studies, while the resolution of 
the dzre:pov into a duality was devised in the hope of 
tracing to the material cause the plurality of particulars. 

§ 8 This last device is however a failure, as familiar analogies 
seem to shew that plurality originates in form rather 
than in matter. 

§9 Such is Plato’s theory of causes: it is however plain 
that he recognizes two causes only, a rt e€orw and a 

§ 10 material cause, the ideas being aitia rod ti éote to 
particulars, and the & an airioy tov ti éote to the 
ideas, while the material cause both of ideas and of 
particulars is a duality, 7d wéya wal To puxpdr. 

In the two elements he sees the origin of good and 
of evil respectively, as Empedocles and Anaxagoras did. 


For fuller statements of the difficulties which have been 
found in this passage and of the attempts which have been 
made to elude them, I must refer the reader to Bonitz’s com- 
mentary ad loc. and Zeller’s platonsche Studien and Ph. d. 
Griechen. It will be sufficient here to say that the commen- 
tators and historians, assuming the dps@uoi mentioned in 
§§ 6,7 to be identical with the ideas, agree in asking—How can 
the same indefinite which in conjunction with the idea pro- 
duces particulars, in conjunction with the one produce the 
idea? and again— What does Aristotle mean by identifying 
the one, the formal cause of the idea, with the idea, the 
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formal cause of the particular? They seem further to agree 
in supposing by way of explanation that the one and the 
indefinite which produce the idea are not identical with, but 
only analogous to, the one (1.e. the idea) and the indefinite 
which produce the particular. They differ however as to the 
exact import of Aristotle's testimony; some of them by a 
strained interpretation of his words reading into his assertions 
their own explanation; while others, seeing that, if words 
have any meaning, he distinctly and deliberately makes Plato 
identify the elements of the ideas with the elements of all things, 
are driven to the supposition that the pupil “has not quite 
rightly apprehended his master’s meaning,’—“ er habe Plato’s 
Meinung, so weit es sich um die vorliegende Frage handelt, 
nicht ganz richtig aufgefasst,’—a supposition, I may remark, 
which is insufficient, if for no other reason, because it does not 
explain Aristotle’s failure to perceive that he is attributing to 
Plato irreconcilable contradictions. Is there then no other 
explanation ? 
| It is possible that the reader will be startled when I say that 
in this summary of orthodox Platonism the dpsOyot which are 
formal causes of particulars are not the ideas. It is true that 
in § 3 Aristotle represents the relation of the particular to the 
dptOucs in the Pythagorean system as identical with the re- 
lation of the particular to the idea in the Platonic ; and that 
in §§ 6, 7 he recognizes ro év xal rods apiOuovs as parts of the 
Platonic apparatus; but it by no means follows, because the 
Platonic idea is equivalent to the Pythagorean apiOuds, that 
the Platonic apsOucs is identical with the Platonic idea. It is 
also true that at the.end of § 5 é& éxelywy ydp xara pébcEw tod 
évds ta elSn elvas Tovs aptOpovs, commentators from Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis downwards have assumed rods dpiOuovs to be 
identified with rad eféy; but neither Bonitz’s view, that rovs 
@pvOpovs is an apposition, nor Zeller’s suggestion, that ra e/5n 
is subject, rots dpOuovs predicate, platonische Studien p. 236, 
carries conviction, Thinking then that Zeller has taken a step 
in the right direction when in his Ph. d. Griechen 11 i. 628 he 
expunges ta e/én, I propose provisionally to rétain ta edn, 
expunging tovs apiOuovs, for which words I shall be able to 
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find a place in the immediate neighbourhood. It is true too 
that § 9 seems to favour the assumption of the commentators 
and historians, but as in this § Aristotle is by his own ad- 
mission, not recording Plato’s doctrines, but commenting 
upon them, I think myself entitled to defer the consideration 
of it until I have examined the rest of the passage. 

Aristotle is however so far from assuming the identity of 
the ap:Ozot with the ideas, that in § 7 he seems to distinguish 
To év kal tovs aptOuovs from them. Now ro & is expressly 
declared §§ 5, 6 to be the ovoia, ie. the formal element of 
the ideas, and in the second sentence of § 6, of apsOuol are 
as expressly declared to be alruot ris ovaias, i.e. the formal 
elements of particulars. Would it not seem then that, when 
Aristotle says that Plato conceived the elements of the ideas 
to be the elements of all things, he understands by the formal 
element ro év xal ot apsOmoi, ro &v being the formal element of 
the ideas, and of api6uoi the formal elements of particulars ? 
It appears to me that §§ 5, 6 might very well bear this meaning 
as they stand: remembering however that we have already 
expunged the words tovs ap:Oyovs, which at the end of § 5— 
are superfluous and ungrammatical, I venture to place them, 
- first prefixing a «ai, after ws & ovciay 76 &. The sequence 
of thought in §§ 5—7 will now be as follows : 

‘Plato conceived the elements of the ideas to be the elements 
of things, the material element being +0 péya Kal To puxpov, the 
formal element ro éy «at of apsOuol: more precisely, the 
ideas come into being from ré péya nal To puxpdv by péekis 
in 7o &, which with Plato as with the Pythagoreans is an 
ovoia; while of apsOyol are formal causes of particulars, another 
point in which Plato and the Pythagoreans agree: Plato differs 
from the Pythagoreans however in making the indefinite a 
duality (ro péya wal TO pixpov), in separating the apOpoi 
from sensibles, and in assigning to the pa@nuarixa an inter- 
mediate position, Here the separation of ro éy cal ot dpsOpol 
from things, and the introduction of the ideas, are the results of 
Plato’s logical studies.’ 

It will be seen that, so far, a consistent sense has been 
obtained, and that the doctrine here attributed to Plato is 
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exactly that which has been found in the Philebus. In fact 
(1) as in the Philebus 76 re pérpiov cal 1d woody are formal 
elements of all things, ro pétpiov being the formal element 
of ideas and ta wood formal elements of particulars, so here 
To év kat ot aptOpol are formal elements of all things, ro & 
being the formal element of ideas and of dpsOuol the formal 
elements of particulars: (2) as in the Philebus an Gtretpov 
called ro paddXov Kal To Frrov, so here an azretpov called to 
péya nal To puixpor, is the material cause at once: of ideas 
and of particulars: (8) in precisely the same sense in which 
in the Philebus both sections of the puxrov are reduced to 
the same é& dv yiyverat, all things are here reduced to the 
same otouyeia: (4) as in the Philebus the particular stands to 
the idea in the same relation in which a copy stands to its 
-model,—the resemblance of the one to the other being caused 
.by the approximation of the zrocdy of the one to the pérpioy 
of the other,—so here § 3 the pé@c&s of the particular in the 
idea would seem to be in reality pipnous: (5) as in the Philebus 
To Te pétptov Kal TO Twocoy and To paAXov Kal 7d HrTov, 80 
here § 10 70 év xai ot apiOpol and To péya Kal To puxpov, are 
respectively the origin of good and the origin of evil. 

Thus five principal dogmas—of which not one is consistent 
with the theory of ideas as it is stated in the republic—are com- 
mon to orthodox Platonism as described by Aristotle and to the 
doctrine adumbrated in the Philebus. The terminology is 
not indeed precisely the same, but this will not surprise us, 
as Plato would naturally avoid in a written exposition the 
technicalities of the school, while Aristotle would as naturally 
preserve them. In other respects the agreement is exact. 

Two paragraphs however still remain to be explained. The 
first begins § 7 with the words ro dé dvada moujoas thy érépav 
gvow Sia To TovS apiOmors Ew Tav mpwTwY evpuds ef aUTis 
yevvacbat, waomep Ex Twos éxpayeiov—and ends with § 8. 
Here it is immediately obvious that the words rovs dpiOpuovs 
é€w tev mpwTwv are full of difficulty, and that until they have 
been explained the meaning of the whole sentence must remain 
to some extent uncertain. According to Bonitz (after Alex- 
ander) Aristotle says—‘ Plato’s reason for making the material 
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cause, in name rather than in fact, a duality (“quod infinitam 
materiae naturam, verbo quidem magis quam re ac notione 
duplicem fecit”), was, that numbers, i.e. mathematical numbers, 
with the exception either of primes or of odd numbers, are 
generated by the help of the number two’ (“quia numeri 
quorum ad naturam vel similitudinem ideas suas redegerat, 
magnam partem dyadis ope progignuntur, exceptis nimirum 
numeris vel indivisibilibus vel omnino imparibus”). In other 
words, Bonitz supposes Aristotle to say that, when Plato came 
to name his dzretpov, he preferred the dual title wéya nal prxpor, 
because some mathematical numbers are generated by the 
number two. How Bonitz connects the sentence in question 
with § 8 is not clear. Further, in regard to the rpdros apiOpold 
here excepted, no agreement has been arrived at. Bonitz 
hesitates between primes and odd numbers generally : Trende- 
lenburg de ideis et numeris p. 79,-Zeller platonische Studien p. 
255, and Schwegler ad loc. suppose the ideal numbers to be 
intended: Brandis Gesch. d. gr-rom. Ph. 11 313 takes them to 
be those ideal numbers which are odd. That these interpreta- 
tions are anything but certain seems to be admitted even by 
their authors. Does the new conception of the theory as a 
whole throw any light upon these incidental sentences ? 

We have seen in the Philebus that each dzrecpov is a duality 
in the sense that it extends in opposite directions from a point 
of indifference. It is further plain that in § 8, which clearly 
should be read in conjunction with the sentence now under ex- 
amination, Aristotle refers to the plurality of particulars. Hence 
if the MSS had exhibited a hiatus where the troublesome words 
tovs aptOuous éw Tay mpwtwy now occur, no one would have 
scrupled to paraphrase the passage as follows: ‘ Plato’s reason 
for making his material element a duality [i.e. for making it 
extend in opposite directions from a point of indifference} was, 
that this hypothesis made it easy to suppose the generation 
from it of <a plurality of particulars>. Familiar analogies 
seem however to shew that the origin of plurality should be 
looked for, not as Plato supposes in matter, but rather in form : 
for example, one table only can be produced from one piece of 
matter, whilst the joiner, who impresses form upon the matter 
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in question, makes several tables; and in like manner the 
analogy which Plato himself has used («al 67) xat mrpooexdoas 
mpéree TO pev Seyopevov pytpl, Td S S0ev ratpi, thy 82 
petakd tovtev duow exyove, Timaeus 50D) may be effectively 
turned against him.’ The sense thus obtained bemg unexcep- 
tionable, the question now suggests itself—Is it possible that 
Tovs aptOpovs wm Tav mpodtev means ‘the multitude of par- 
ticulars’? Here Aristotle comes to our assistance. We read 
in the physics 219 b 6 dpiOpos dors Siyds' nal yap to dptOpov- 
pevov kal [1d] apiOpnrov aprOpov Aéyouev, nab @ apiOpovpev: 
whence it would appear that there is nothing to prevent us from 
using the word ap:Oyo/ on the one hand in the sense of ols api6- 
podpev to denote the woca of the Philebus apart from any 
paAXoy xal Frrov, and on the other hand in the sense of rd 
dpiOunra to denote the wood of the Philebus taken in con- 
junction with some paddov xal jrrov. In this latter sense 
however, the idea, being a combination of rd yétpsov or ro &y 
with To ~aGAXov cal TO ATTOV OF TC éya Kad TO puLxpo?, is itself 
an aptOuos, here called patos to distinguish it from the dp.O ol 
or apiOunra before mentioned. (In fact the wpdros dpiOuds 
of Aristotle is the évas of Philebus 15.4.) Thus by rovs dpi6- 
povs &w tay mpwrov Aristotle means apiOunra arising from 
the union of a péya Kal pexpov with dpiOpyoi or ols apiOpotpev 
as opposed to apsOunra arising from the union of a péya xal 
pixpoy with the éy. It will be seen that the explanation here 
given of the double sense in which the word apOyés is used, 
applies to a considerable group of passages, which might other- 
wise have been thought fatal to my interpretation of the phrase 
70 éy kal ot aptOpol. 

It remains to say a word or two about § 9, where Aristotle 
from his own point of view briefly comments upon the system 
which he has been describing. Here he certainly assigns to 
the idea the same position in relation to the particular which 
the & holds in relation to the idea. That there is in this 
place some confusion, inasmuch as throughout the rest of the 
chapter, while the & is the formal cause of the idea, the 
idea is, not the formal cause, but the type of the particular, 
cannot, I think, be denied. This confusion may be due to the 
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hasty and careless expression of Aristotle's dislike of a theory 
which seemed to assign the function of his own efdos in part 
to an inherent formal cause, in part to an external type. It 
is possible again that Plato himself did something to create 
the confusion, if, as perhaps may be inferred from Aristotle’s 
statements in § 3 and § 5, he used the word péGe&:s—which 
had formed a part of the terminology of the earlier system— 
to express at once the relation of the particular to the idea 
and the relation of the idea to the &. Or again it may be 
that, though in dealing with the particular Plato discriminated 
the cause, i.e. the apiOuds or ocov, from the type, i.e. the 
idea, in dealing with the idea, he assigned to the & both func- 
tions. However this may be, I can see nothing here to lead 
us to doubt the general accuracy of the precise statements of 
the rest of the chapter, confirmed as they are by the evidence 
of one of Plato’s most elaborate dialogues. 

By way of conclusion to this section I append the text of 
the latter part of the chapter upon which I have been com- 
menting, together with a translation. 


The only novelty in this doc- 
trine of participation was the 
term employed: for whereas the 
Pythagoreans say that things 
exist by imitation of numbers, 
Plato changes the term, and says, 
by participation in ideas: § 4 
but what this participation or 
imitation was to be, both Plato 
and the Pythagoreans left an 


mov 8¢ pédegivy rovvoya povov 
peréBadev’ of pev yap Iv8aycperos 
pinnoe ta ovta daclv elvar trav 
apOuar, TlAarwv de web ééer < tar 
§4 elSav>, rovvoua peraBaduv’ rHv 
peyton ye peOegwy 7 rHv piunow 
gris av ein [trav eldav] adeioay ev 


Furthermore 


xow@ (nreiv. | éru 5 mapa ta 
alc@ynra xat ta €1dn Ta paby- 
AY A Lg > 4 
PaTiKa TOV mpayparwy elvat Pyot 
peratv, Siad€povra tay pev aichn- 
Tov TE aidia Kai axivyta elvai, 
tov &§ eldav to Ta pey mOrAN 


arra quota elva, to bé efSo0s airo 


§5 ey éxacrov pdvov. | éret § atria ra 


a ” 
etd Tots aAAXots, TaKetvwy orot- 


open question. | 
Plato asserts the existence of 
mathematicals, distinct from sen- 
sibles and from ideas, and inter- 
mediate between them, differing 
from sensibles inasmuch as they 
[sc. the mathematicals] are eter- 
nal and immovable, and from 
ideas inasmuch as of each mathe- 
matical there are many similar 
instances, whilst the idea is in 
each case one alone. | §5 Now 
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apiOpnovs>. e& exelvwy yap xara 


pedeecy rov évos ra cl8y elva 


§ 6 [rovs aptOpovs]* ro pévrou ye ev 
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Ta Tpaypata’ Kaira padynparixa 


§ 7 peragd rovrwv ob riOéaow. | To pev 


ou to ty Kal rovs apiOpods 
wTOpA Ta TpdypaTa wowjoat Kal py 
worep of TIvOayopeot, Kat 4 TOV 
eiSav coaywyy Sia tyv & ois 
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repot Siadextixys ov perelxov. To 
82 SudSa, woujoa rHv érépay divow 
Sid 7d Tos aptOpods ew Trav 
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since the ideas are causes of all 
besides, Plato conceived that the 
elements of ideas are the ele- 
ments of all existences. Thus in 
his system the great and the 
small are material causes, and 
the one and the numbers are 
formal causes. From the great 
and the small the ideas are de- 
veloped by participation in the 
one: § 6 where indeed he re- 
sembled the Pythagoreans in 
making the one an existence and 
not a mere predicate of some- 
thing else which exists. He also 
resembled them in his further 
doctrine, that the numbers are 
the causes of the existence of all 
things other than ideas. | But 
the substitution of a duality for 
the indefinite taken as a unity, 
and the resolution of the indefi- 
nite into a great and a small, are 
peculiarities of Plato’s, Again, 
whereas he makes the numbers 
distinct from sensibles, they say 
that numbers are the things 
themselves: and [whereas he 
does,] they do not, assign to ma- 
thematicals a position interme- 
diate between higher and lower 
existences. | § 7 The separation 
of the one and the numbers 
from things, as opposed to the 
Pythagorean doctrine, [which 
identifies them,| and the intro- 
duction of ideas, had their origin 
in Plato’s logical speculations, 
his predecessors not having culti- 
vated dialectic. His reason for 
making the other [i.e. the mate- 
rial] element a duality, was, that 
[on that hypothesis] the numbers 
other than the first [ie. particu- 
lars] were naturally generated 
from it, as from a lump of wax. 
§ 8 Facts are however against him 
—the theory is untenable: for, 
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apos 70 OyAv" To ev yep vr0 juas 
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1 In printing the above extract I 


have made three alterations of the- 


text, which need a word of explana- 
tion: (1) I have tried to shew above 
p. 287 that though the word dpOpos 
occurs in both systems, the Platonic 
equivalent of the Pythagorean dp:dyos 
is not dpiOuds but eldos. Hence in § 8 
we must, at any rate in thought, sup- 
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whereas his school derives multi- 
tude from matter, supposing the 
form to generate once for all, we 
find that one table is produced 
from one piece of matter, whilst 
the one person who impresses the 
form makes many tables. So it 
is likewise with the sexes: the 
female is impregnated by a single 
congress, while the male impreg- 
nates repeatedly. Now the rela- 
tion of the carpenter to the piece 
of wood, and the relation of the 
male to the female, are similar to 
that of form to matter. [Whence 
it would appear that Plato is not 
justified in assuming matter to 
be the origin of multitude.]| § 9 
Such was Plato’s decision of the 
points at issue. Enough has been 
said to shew that he employs two 
causes only, a formal cause and 
a material cause, the ideas be- 
ing formal causes of all other 
existences, and the one a formal 
cause of the ideas. It is also 
clear what the material substra- 
tum is, to which the ideas are 
attributed in the case of sensibles, 
and the one in the case of ideas: 
it is a duality, the great and the 
small. Further, he assigned to. 
the two elements respectively the 
origin of good and the origin of 
evil, like certain earlier philoso- 
phers whose speculations we have 
already noticed,—I mean Empe- 
docles and Anaxagoras. 


ply after IAdrwy 52 wedétes the words 


Tay elduv, while in § 4 the words rwr 
eldqv, though appropriate to ri pé- 
Octw, are not appropriate to ry ul- 
ppnow. In view of the double inaccu- 
racy I have ventured on a transposi- 
tion, though, had the inaccuracy been 
single, I should have thought little of 
it: (2) In § 5, for reasons explained 
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§ 5 Concluding remarks. 


It will now be possible to frame a provisional theory of 
Plato’s doctrinal development. 


I. Starting from the philosophical scepticism which he 
had learnt from the Heraclitean Cratylus, Plato seems for a 
time, like his master Socrates, to have found employment for 
his intellectual energies in the construction of general notions 
(Adyou, vroPéces), within the domain of ethics. That these 
general notions are not knowledge in the strict sense of the 
word, Plato was quite aware: but this in no wise troubled him, 
as in this stage, like Socrates, he held knowledge properly so 
called to be unattainable. 


II. Overcome by the craving for knowledge properly so 
called, he cast about for some method of extracting it from the 
Socratic general notions. In order to this it was necessary 
(1) to assume that each general notion represented not only 
what is common to a multitude of particulars, but also, in 
an imperfect way, an eternal and immutable existence, 
separate from particulars, and (2) to devise a method of 
converting the imperfect representation of the eternal and 
immutable existence into a perfect representation of it. The 
theory of ideas as we see it in the republic and the Phaedo 
is the assumption above named dogmatically expanded into 
the following propositions: (a) wherever we find a plurality 
of particulars called by the same name, there is, separate from 
them, an eternal and immutable existence, which we call 


above p. 288, I have added xat rovs 
apiOnots after ws 8 otclay ro év, and 


Further I have throughout ‘spaced’ 
the Platonic technicalities in order to 


bracketed rods dp:Quovs after rd elon 
elva:: (3) The last sentence of the 
extract—fre 5@ rip rot ed xal rod Kaxes 
alrlay «r\—appears to contain a di- 
-rect reference to 3 § 17. 984b18 and 
4 § 3.985 a 5 (cited by Bonitz): I have 
therefore written épayew for gapévy. 


distinguish the Pythagorean apiOuol 
§§ 8, 6 from the Platonic dpOpyol, & in 
the ordinary sense of the word §§ 4, 6 
from the Platonic &, and eZdos in its 
Aristotelian sense of ‘form’ § 8 from 
the Platonic etfdy. 
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an idea; (b) each particular is what it is by reason of the 
presence in it of the idea which bears the same name. In 
the republic and the Phaedo Plato further propounds a scheme 
for the requisite conversion of that imperfect representation of 
the idea which the general notion affords into that perfect 
representation of it which would constitute knowledge properly 
so called: but he frankly confesses that there is in the scheme 
a gap which he has not succeeded in bridging. In this stage 
then Plato tries to attain knowledge properly so called through 
ideas, but sees as clearly as any of his critics that the attempt 
is unsuccessful. Indeed the theory of ideas, which was to be 
the basis of the higher logic, is itself open to serious objections : 
(a) if we are to postulate an idea wherever we find a plurality 
of particulars called by the same name, the argument com- 
monly called the tp/tos dvOpwios may always be urged against 
us, and (Q) if is impossible to understand how the idea can be 
distributed amongst particulars without sacrificing its unity 
and its separate existence. 


III. In order to meet these objections urged against the . 
theory of ideas, Plato in the Philebus (and elsewhere) amends 
his doctrine. Whilst he still postulates eternal, immutable ex- 
istences, separate from particulars, he withdraws the assertions 
(a) that, wherever a plurality of particulars is called by the 
same name, there is an idea to correspond, (b) that the particu- 
lar is what it is by reason of the presence in it of the idea 
which bears the same name. He now regards each idea as an 
eternal, immutable type in nature, produced by the union of an 
appropriate quantity (év) with a given matter (uéya Kal pxpov), 
and the allied particulars as divergences from the type, pro- 
duced by the union of a quantity (ap:Oues), differing more or 
less from the appropriate quantity, with the matter in question. 
Thus the idea is now a trapadeuypa, the particular, in virtue of 
the approximation of its dpiOuds to the éy of the idea, being 
a opolwua. In this way Plato provides himself with eternal, 
immutable existences mapa ta aic@nrda to be the objects of 
knowledge. In the Philebus he makes no attempt to explain 
how the knowledge of them is to be obtained: but I hope 
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hereafter to show that, whereas in the period of the republic 
and the Phaedo it was proposed to pass through ontology to the 
sciences, in the period of the Parmenides and the Philebus it 
is proposed to pass through the sciences to ontology. It is 
possible that the statement of the theory of ideas which is 
contained in the Philebus was afterwards modified or supple- 
mented, but its exact agreement with Aristotle’s summary in 
metaph. 1 6 would seem to show that it continued to the last 
to be in the main a correct account of the Platonic ontology. 

The time has not come for attempting to criticize the theory 
which has been unearthed, or to trace the consequences of the 
discovery, if such it is. But even in this early stage of the 
inquiry it is easy to see, that, if the later theory of ideas was 
what I have supposed it, Aristotle’s attack upon Plato assumes 
@ new aspect, in so far as, form and matter being already pro- 
vided for the particular in the shape of dpiOyds and péya Kal 
ptxpov, the paradeigmatic idea with the associated doctrine of 
péOcEvs or pipnots is from the Aristotelian point of view a mere 
excrescence. It is easy to see too, that, if, as I conceive, the later 
theory is represented in certain of the Platonic writings, we 
shall obtain an important criterion for the determination of the 
order in which they succeeded one another. Again, it may 
perhaps be found that the study of the later dialogues from this 
novel point of view throws new light upon the teaching of 
Plato’s Pythagorean contemporaries, as well as upon that of his 
academic and neoplatonic successors. On some of these sub- 
jects I hope to say something hereafter, but my first task must 
be to complete the examination of the original authorities. 


In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to interpret and 
to apply two passages, the one in the Philebus, the other in the 
metaphysics. The special novelty of my interpretation of the 
former consists in the discrimination of the mérpuoy and the 
mocév and the assignation of the ideas to the wuxrév, The 
special novelty of my interpretation of the latter consists in the 
recognition of 70 éy xal of apsOuoi as the formal element of all 
things, év being the formal element of the idea and apiOpds the 

Journal of Philology. You. x. 20 
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formal element of the particular. In the course of the inquiry 
four important propositions have emerged, (1) that internal evi- 
dence proves the Philebus to have been written after the repub- 
lic and the Phaedo, (2) that in the first-named dialogue a new 
and improved theory of ideas is traced out, (3) that metaph. 1 6 
contains a consistent account of orthodox Platonism, (4) that 
the doctrine ascribed to Plato in metaph.1 6 is precisely the 
doctrine of the Philebus. 

As I have found myself throughout in antagonism to two 
great scholars whose names are honoured wherever Plato is 
studied, it seems fitting that the last words of this paper should 
express the admiring gratitude which I feel towards Eduard 
Zeller and Hermann Bonitz. If, as I am bold enough to 
imagine, I have added something to their results, it is their 
writings which have enabled me to do so. In any case ovx 
épilopev, adra Stareyopueba, 


HENRY JACKSON. 
12 Dec. 1881. 





THE SIMILE OF THE TREACHEROUS HOUND IN THE 
AGAMEMNON. 


vey r émapyos “IXiov 1 avactatns 
ovx oldev ola yA@ooa pionTHs KUVOS 
rAéEaca xaxtelvaca gardpovous Slenv 
Grns AaOpaiou revferar xaxq TY. 
fEsch. Ag, 1227—1230. 


A WELL-KNOWN scholar, who recently revived not without 
profit the discussion of the Sfcas FuyPdrazat, observed that the 
reappearance of the subject would probably raise a smile. In 
inviting the student of Aéschylus to yet another consideration 
of the pont) xvwv I certainly feel the same hesitation, and am 
therefore encouraged to the same perseverance. 

In the most recent edition’ of the Agamemnon (A. Sidgwick, 
1881) the simile is abandoned to the obelus; the following is 
the editor’s note— 

“1228 ‘Knows not what things the tongue of the vile she- 
hound, with long-drawn smiling welcome...shall accomplish by 
evil fate.’ This is the best sense that can be made out of the 
text as it stands; but ola is a clumsy and unlikely accusa- 
tive for ofwy, and dadpdvous is a very strange adjective, and 
the use of adj. for adv. is harsh with éerelvaca: and we can 
scarcely resist the conviction that the text is corrupt. On the 
whole Madvig’s alteration (following Tyrwhitt) is the most 
probable and is certainly highly ingenious; he reads: 

ovx oldev ola yA@ooa pucnTns KUVOS 
relEaca Kaxtelvaca dadpov ovs, Sinny 
"Arns AaOpaiov, Snerat xaxh tvyn 


1 Written in October, 1881. 
20 —2 
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..-‘ knows not what a tongue of the vile she-hound has licked 
(his hand) and stretched out a joyful ear, and now like a 
stealthy curse shall bite him by evil chance.’ The violent 
stretches of language, making the tongue (instead of the dog) 
stretch out a joyful ear and bite, are hardly too strong for 
fEschylus. Still they are strong, and Sjferas for revEeras is 
a considerable alteration; so I have not ventured to put the 
conjecture into the text.” 

Most readers will share Mr Sidgwick’s objection to the 
MSS version, and approve his discretion in refusing admis- 
sion to that of Madvig. For myself, indeed, I cannot, with 
the utmost deference to the author of the correction, give to 
it even such a qualified approval as Mr Sidgwick gives. The 
only acceptable thing in it is the Ae/Eaca of Tyrwhitt, which 
Indicates the true point of the comparison, namely, that the 
glozing welcome of Klytemnestra is a preparation for her 
treacherous stab, as a dog will lick the confiding hand which it 
purposes to bite. I am little disposed to quarrel with anyone 
on the shades by which boldness in language is discriminated 
from absurdity, but I think it should be proved by some similar 
instances that AUschylus could possibly describe a tongue as 
putting out an ear and biting. It is no defence that yAdoca 
puontns xuvos may stand for xvay pucntn yA@ooav éyovca 
or the like. Of course it may in proper places; but poetry 
cannot be constructed or analysed like a term in an algebraical 
equation. To say 

narratur et prisci Catonis 

saepe mero caluisse virtus, 
though it was Cato and not his virtue that warmed, is sense and 
poetry, because the phrase wrtus calet suggests no visible image at 
all, and consequently cannot suggest an absurd one. But yAecca 
éxteivaca hatdpov ovs dnferar does suggest a visible image, and ° 
that image is ridiculous. Still there is scarcely a limit to the 
vagaries of the imagination, and if the rules of critical evidence 
seemed to shew that Aischylus made a dog’s tongue bite, we 
_ could only sigh and acquiesce. But this gem of metaphor is 
scarcely worth purchasing at the expense of such an alteration 
as tevferas for Si£erar. Nay, even daidpdv ods, the charming 
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simplicity of which has lulled the suspicions of criticism, might 
not have been so effective against Agamemnon. [ cannot 
pretend to an intimate acquaintance with dogs, but according 
to my small experience the canine manner of making friendly 
overtures is not at all happily described by ‘stretching out a 
joyful ear,’ whether this means (for it is not determined) 
‘pricking the ear’ or ‘laying it back. The amicable lick is 
familiar to everybody, and it is often accompanied by rubbing 
the head against the hand saluted, but the ear—I put this 
merely as an enquiry—though the chief organ for expressing 
excitement, attention, etc., is in the coaxing mood merely pas- 
sive, and the position of it would depend on the breed of the 
dog *. 

But while I go with Mr Sidgwick in rejecting this, the 
best of the attempts to make sense out of 1229, I think 
that the verse should not be given over until it has at least 
been considered from an entirely different point of view. If 
we take the lines as they stand in the MSS *, 


ola yAaooa pionrfns Kuros 
NEaca Kaxteivaca haidpovous Slenv 
drys ANaOpalov rev€eras Kaxq tvyy 


1229 


and consider ab wntegro how we are to find there the meaning 
which Madvig justly expects, we ought surely to make our first 
essay upon the assumption that 1230 forms a sentence gram- 
matically continuous. A malicious dog, he wishes Aéschylus 


1 Prof. Kennedy (see recently pub- 
lished Transactions of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, p. 172) has given 
a guarded approval to the reading 
gadpoy ovs. He has stated most of 
the objections to it with a vigour 
which leaves nothing to be desired, but 
he regards as ‘‘all but decisive” on 
the other side the occurrence of ¢a:- 
Spots woly in a parody of tragedy by 
Aristophanes Paz 154-6. J cannot but 
think that Prof. Kennedy greatly over- 
estimates the weight of this fact. It 
certainly proves (if proof be required) 
that to prick a joyful ear (pa:dpdv obs) 


is an expression proper to the poetical 
style. It might even support the con- 
jecture that the words actually oc- 
curred in some tragedy, though it does 
not prove even as much as that, for it 
is not to be assumed that Aristophanes 
could not invent a quasi-tragic phrase 
without an actual model. For con- 
necting the parody with this passage 
of the Agamemnon there seems to be 
no reason whatever. 

2 The difference between xal «crel- 
vaoa and Canter’s xdxrelvaca is not 
worth notice. 
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to say, by licking the hand under the pretence of affection will 
obtain the opportunity to wound it. But this is just what 
1230 does say, whether we read 


drns AaOpalov rev€erat Kaxii Tvyy, 
will accomplish by an evil chance of treacherous hurt, or 
drns NaOpalov revEcrar xaxny Toyny, 


will find an evil chance of treacherous hurt’. If this were 
so, the participial clause must of course begin and end 
with 1229. And whatever difficulties may ultimately await 
us in bringing the whole into conformity with this hypothesis, 
if once it occurs as possible, I think we shall soon discover 
small but conspiring indications in its favour. In the first place, 
not only is it easy to take drns AaGpalov with rvyzy, but it is 
difficult to explain it satisfactorily in any other way. According 
to the usual punctuation, Slenyv arns AaOpaiov, the actions of a 
treacherous dog are illustrated by those of "Ary. If our atten- 
tion had not been turned elsewhere, it would probably have 
been noticed before’, how oddly the relation of copy and original 
are thus inverted. When a quality or immaterial thing such 
as arn is personified, actions may of course be attributed to 
it, and the most natural way of making the conception real and 
vivid is to compare the action supposed to that of some material 
agent which may serve as a type of it. But to reverse the 
process is unreasonable, not to say silly. Our only way of 
imagining what a treacherous darn would do is to figure to 
ourselves what a treacherous human being or treacherous 
animal would do. What purpose, then, can be served by saying 


1 The case of ofa appears to me, as 
it has appeared to Prof. Kennedy and 
others, quite defensible. It is rather 
cognate than object to revferat, what 
success it shall have; olww revtera 
would mean what will befall it, a 
different thing. Moreover, even a 
slightly irregular accusative would be, 
as Prof. Kennedy says, not surprising 
in such a position. It has also been 


suggested (Prof. Paley) that revterac 
is the future not of rvyxydyw but of 
revxw and is equivalent to woijoerat. 
Although we should expect revéa, the 
middle is not impossible; but it is 
difficult to dissociate revéerac from 
TUX]: 

2 Prof. Kennedy does observe in 
passing how “strange” is the ‘‘pa- 
renthetic simile.” 
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that the behaviour of a dog or a woman is like that of “Arn or 
an darn? Let us consider a parallel case in English. When 
the Elizabethan poet writes how 
pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, horsed 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
the figure, though bold or even (some might think) exaggerated, 
has a plain function, giving to the abstract notion of pity the 
energy and force of a visible presentation. But when the 
poetaster in ‘The Chough and Crow,’ encouraged possibly by 
this very passage of Shakspeare, tells us that 

The hushed wind wails with feeble moan, 

‘Like infant Charity, 

the thing in spite of the most pathetic and quavering prolonga- 
tions remains hopelessly ineffective; obviously because the 
moaning of infant Charity, a purely imaginary sound, presents 
itself to the mind so much less distinctly than the wail of the 
wind itself, that the image loses in force by the comparison. 
And really the “licking” and “ ear-stretching” of a “ treacher- 
ous curse” (or “secret plague,” or whatever you please) is very 
little better. Moreover, if such a comparison was to be made, 
the very last word to express it would be Séknyv. This curious 
archaism, which signified properly ‘after the wont of so-and-so,’ 
is elsewhere reserved to the most picturesque similes only, and 
was clearly in Aischylus’ day a highly artificial phrase, the 
unusual application of which would have been instantly felt 
and reprehended. In modern imitations of the Attic dramatists 
this S/xnv is treated as an arbitrary variety for ®ovwep, but this 
is not so in the originals. Sophokles and Euripides have but 
one example between them, which we shall notice more particu- 
larly below; Auschylus, for reasons not difficulé to see, is 
extremely fond of the phrase; but the reader will perhaps be a 
little surprised at the following list of his comparisons—a crow, 
an ox, a swan, a swallow, a dog, a hare, a fawn, a kid, a wave, 
fire, water, the moon, the Gorgons, a diver, a messenger, a 
charioteer, a gardener, satlors, a child, a bride, a man speaking 
a foreign tongue, dreams. The limits of this class are visible 
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upon inspection. All these things are things which have a 
motion or habit of some kind, a ‘way’, in fact, of their own, 
which way is called their décn. The case of Ag. 980, whatever 
view may be taken of it, is peculiar, 


pavtitrores 8 axéXevoTtas adputabos gorda’ 
ovo azomrvcat Sixav 
Suckpltwy oveipareoy 
Oapoos evribes ies ppevos hlrov Opdvov. 


Neither the object nor the manner of this comparison are like 
the supposed Sékny adrns AaOpalov, and it does not therefore 
concern us here, but d:cay overparwy is certainly unusual, and 
there is something to be said for the editors who reject it (see 
Karsten, Dindorf 1869, and others). Beyond Aschylus, there 
is I believe but one tragic example, wonreulov Sixnqv in Eur. 
. Hek. 1162, to which for its own sake I should like to devote a 
word or two, Fresh from the vigarous similes of A’schylus, his 


Bods Sixny mpds Bwopov evroruws trareis, 
or his 

dvevdos Eruvpev Sixav Sidpyrdrov 

v0 ppeves, 
the mind can scarcely fail to be displeased by the shadowy 
vagueness of zroAceulwy Sicnv, and to wonder why Euripides 
should have gone out of his way to pick up so poor a phrase. 
At least this was my own impression, and it was certainly not 
weakened when on turning to the passage, I read—Polymnestor 
is describing the assault of the Trojan women— 


Kar é« yadnvev tas Soxeis mpocdbeypatav 
; A , 3 > A \ 
evOUs NaBodoar pacyav’ ex mémrNwv ToOeyv 
KevtTovot Taidas, ait Sé Trodepiov Sixny 

Euvaprracacat Tas éuads elyov yépas 
Kal K@Qa. 


We scarcely need the poet to tell us that to hold a man 
down by main force while your comrades murder his children is 
the act of an enemy, and if Euripides did wish to state the fact, 
the commonest vocabulary would have been adequate to his 
purpose. The adoption of d/env should signify some unusually 
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bold and Zéschylean image, some graphic touch from nature 
such as the father of tragedy delights in. Perhaps we can even 
recover it—— 
ai S¢ rrodvuTrdbav' Slenv 

Eyvaprdcacat tas éuas elxov xépas 

Kal K@\a— 
they clung to my limbs like devil-fish. 

With any reading, therefore, the common punctuation of 


réEaoa xaxtelvaca paspovous, Sinnv 
atns Aabpaiou 


is objectionable in point of sense; and this objection applies 
to Madvig’s reading no less. But the correction dadpov ods 
raises another objection on the ground of rhythm. I appeal 
with some confidence to any one who has tuned his ear by the 
sound of Aischylean verse, to say whether he is pleased with 


gai8pov ods, Sixnv 


for the close of an jambic senayius. A pause, even the slightest, 
before the final foot is contrary to the principle of the metre 
and extremely rare, It occurs indeed with this very word 
Slenv in Ag. 297 


vmepSopotca médiov "Aowrrod, Slknv 
gaidpas cernvns, 


but it is plain—I speak of my own sensations—that the ill 
effect of the break is very much increased when it follows 
immediately upon a heavy and emphatic monosyllable. I do 
not of course mean to say that any line could be suspected 
merely on this ground, but when we are endeavouring to fix the 
exact place of an admitted corruption, we should best begin by 
presuming the rhythm normal; and this, corroborating our - 
other evidence, will incline us to place the division before drns 
AaOpalov and seek a construction for déenv in the line where it 
stands. 

This, then, is the new point of view of which I spoke. It 


1 Or rovhvrwy if this form of the word is to be restored in tragedy. See 
Lexicon 8. v. 
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remains to take the corrupt line 1229 and see whether, on this 
hypothesis, we can make anything of it. 
rNéEaca (or AciEaca) Kaxteivaca Paidpovous Sixny, 

Now there is only one word in this clause which does not offer 
hope of a reasonable sense, and that is d/env. Mr Sidgwick 
indeed remarks that ‘gasdpovous is a very strange adjective, 
but the objection, unless it be confined to the construction of 
the word in this particular context, seems groundless. The 
transference of d@a:dpds from the glad expression to the glad 
feeling which the expression is supposed to indicate is quite 
natural; we have parallel forms in tynrdvous (Plato, Phedr. 
270 A), Uypovous of weak virtue (mentioned by Pollux 6. 126 in 
a list of epithets applicable to the «ivasdos), and probably others. 
It is likely that such formations were unusual in Attic prose, 
impossible they can scarcely have been in a dialect to which, 
edvous and xaxdvovs were familiar; and it might even be 
argued from the context that neither vynAdvovs nor its com- 
panion teAeotoupyds are of Plato’s own mint; but for poetry 
daidpovous is perfectly good. But dccnv of course cannot be 
right if the line is continuous. And to a reader accustomed to 
the habits of copyists, no word could appear more promising as 
a lurking-place for corruption. It is an extremely common 
word and has a wide range of meanings, with a corresponding 
capacity for appearing to give a sense when it really does not. 
In fact it is just the sort of word which the half-learned scribe 
is apt to fabricate. The next thing, then, will be to consider 
what letters were likely to be mistaken for AikHN, a question 
admitting of a brief and positive answer. AIKHN in Auschylus may 
represent four different groups of letters, of which two have no 
meaning, or none which can apply to the present passage. But 
let us try Aynv— 

ovx oldev ola yAeooa puontns KuUvos, 

heltaoa KaKTE\vaca pardpovouy ex, 

adtns Nabpalov revgerar KaxH Tvyn, 
he knows not what the tongue of the abominable hound, proffering 


the lick of gladness, shall accomplish by an evil chance of treach- 
erous hurt. The accusative Avyny is to be taken both with rAecEaca 
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and with éxre{vaca. Thus the language of the metaphor be- 
comes perfectly natural and consistent: the tongue does not 
bite, but by offering to lick the hand in token of friendly wel- 
come, it gains an opportunity for the bite. é«reivaca is modelled 
upon éxrelvewy yeipa to put out or proffer the hand by way of 
greeting, and it is this word which, if my suggestion is right, 
was probably the cause of all the mischief. Kassandra’s words 
are pointed more especially to the long and elaborate speech 
with which Klytemnestra receives Agamemnon upon his arrival 
855—913, of which the king says (915) 


3 / a 2A, 
amovoia pev eltras eixotws éuy 
peaxpay yap é€érewas. 


It was therefore very natural to connect the éxrelvaca of 
one passage with this éférewvas, though in reality it has not any 
resemblance, or, except perhaps in a sort of allusive way, any 
reference to it. Thus éxre/vaca in fact produced the false sub- 
stitution of Aéfaca for Xe/Eaca which it has served to conceal. 
The experience of any student of textual degeneration will 
supply him with examples of this species of error by false refer- 
ence, a8 it might be called. ‘Thus aided and prepared, the 
descent of AlyHN to AIKHN, already sure, would be precipitated, 
and ¢adpévovy must wander, as forsaken adjectives will and do, 
to the only remaining support. 

I should like to add a few words on the reading xaxyp... 
TUynv. Paleographically, it is almost an indifferent alternative 
for xaxj...rvyn, the confusion of these terminations being in- 
cessant. And though, as the dative will pass, we should of 
course not change it, I am not sure that the accusative is not 
better, and possibly right. The adverbial ola how, for the common 
ws, is illustrated by the analogy of é7rota and éyota, both of them 
Attic; ola itself occurs as an adverb in Homer, and there is no 
reason for denying it to Aschylus. Upon tet’ferar tvynv it is 
to be observed that rv-y7 in its common use is ‘cognate’ to the in- 
transitive tuyyavw to happen, befall, rather than to the transi- 
tive to find or get, though the two meanings are very near and 
sometimes cross. But it is a characteristic of poetical styles, 
particularly of archaic poetry, to use words according to their 
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etymological and, so te speak, native force, and not according to 
the narrower limitations which for the sake of clearness are 
imposed upon them in prose. It is one of the many ways of 
attaining that remoteness from vulgar associations, which is in 
some degree necegsary to diction intended for dignified purposes. 
The Greek tragedians themselves furnish examples much more 
remarkable than this exceptional treatment of tuvyn. For 
instance, AaBy in the Greek of all periods signifies either a 
handle or a grip and in the latter sense is a technical term of 
the wrestling-ground. But notwithstanding this, Aischylus can 
fall back upon its etymological relation to AauBava, like that 
of rvyn to Tuyyave, and boldly writes (Supp. 935) 

| TO veixos 8 ov év dpyvpov rAaB7 

éXvcep, 
making Aan a poetical equivalent for the prosaic Amis. So 
again the various uses of 7a@AXew are for the purposes of ordi- 
nary speech strictly parted among the different substantives 
derived from the same stem; to mdAXeww xAHpous corresponds 
qaros a lot, from maddrerat xéap we have waduds a throb, 
while wadnew Tov payspevoy to swing or dash down an adver- 
sary, a use which, though it must have been once in vogue, had 
before the literary epoch been expelled almost to the last trace 
from the verb, took by way of compensation the exclusive 
possession of the substantive main wrestling. Neither wadn 
nor its derivative vradaley have any other sense in prose, or 
normally in poetry either. Yet the language remains conscious, 
so to speak, that addy is, after all, merely zrados in an older 
form and can upon occasion remember it, as we see when Euri- 
pides writes (Herakl. 158) 

nv & é& Noyous te kal ta TaOVvd oiKxTicpaTa 

Breas arerravOns, és madnv xablorara 

Sopds To wpaypa, 

It is obvious that this rad Sopds (for the common payn 
Sopes) is intended to recall the cognate verb in its most familiar 
application wrdAAew Sopv, which does not appear to have formed 
any substantive in common use, nor are sradog¢ and its associa- 
tions of arbitrament and decision out of view. This blurring of 
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the hard lines drawn for practical purposes between kindred 
forms of speech is, in fact, the essential condition of poetry and 
its chief linguistic difference from prose. One more example 
out of many I will mention because it 1s peculiarly striking. 
Komros ache is connected in form with xorreu to bruise, but the 
etymology has left no impression upon its ordinary meaning. 
The word itself is almost confined to poetry, but its congeners 
classical and post-classical xomiaw, xoTiapds, coTrdalw, coméw etc. 
have all the same notion as xézrog itself, fatigue or weariness. 
To strike a coin was xorrew vopucpa, the stamp not xomos but 
xoppa, to beat the breasts in mourning was xdrrey orépva, the 
act not xomros but xoypos. It is quite improbable that «dros 
was ever heard among Athenians in any but the one proper 
sense. Yet it was observed by Seidler and is generally agreed 
that in Eur. Suppl. 789 . 
tabe cot dldopmev 
wAnypaTa KpaTos otépvayv te fxTvroust 


the poet must have trusted the ears and intellects of his 
audience so far as to write 


TAnywaTa Kpatds oTépyav TE KOTTOUS. 


It is a bold stroke, though, and Athens one would think 
must have contained critics dull enough or keen enough to ask 
what ‘breast-aches’ might be. It is possible also that the true 
correction 1s 


TAHYWAaTA KpaTos oTépywY TE TUTFOUS, 


but if so the example is equally to the purpose, for tvros, like 
xotros, was differentiated for prose purposes by the different 
sense of a mark or stamp. Xenophon has it once as an equiva- 
lent (unless indeed it is an error) for xrvmos (Eq. 11,12). I 
prefer xo7rovs, however, in the Supplices, because xomreaOat was 
the regular Attic word for the gesture of mourning, not tv7- 
reo@at, and an exceptional use of this kind would naturally 
follow some perfectly familiar analogy. 

In the presence of these facts, and many more of the same 
kind, there is no reason for surprise at any use of tun which is 
justified by its relation to rvyyavw. There are, as I have 
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pointed out elsewhere (note to Eur. Med. 198), other passages 
in which rvyn in the common sense of chance would give a poor 
effect, and the word is certainly coloured by the associations of 
Tuyyave to hit, so as to suggest, if not to mean, a stroke, notably 
Eur. H. F. 1393 
qmavtes éFoAwAasLev 
"Hpas pod mAnyévtes GONE Tvy7. 


In the Aischylean example, the actual presence of the verb in a 
grammatical connexion implying similarity of meaning would 
make the substantive perfectly clear, and the whole would re- 
semble more closely than ever the aiveis...caxdv alvoy from 
1481—2 of the same play, which Prof. Kennedy quotes in 
illustration of it. | 

If the reader, satisfied in other respects with my interpreta- 
tion, is disturbed by the absence of Axy7 from the Lexicon, I 
would suggest to him the following reflexions. (1) Isit seriously 
to be supposed that the Greek language was incapable of ex- 
pressing a lick? (2) If the word for a lick, was not Ary or 
Aoty7}, one or both (cf. wAony, TUN, wruyn, cToLBH, oTtBy, 
roiBy, orixos, orlyes, etc. etc.)—what was it ? 


A. W. VERRALL. 


Note.—Having had occasion to refer to Mr Sidgwick’s edition, 
I should like to express my thanks for his courteous and appreciative 
remarks (Appendix) upon a former paper of mine in the 9th volume 
of this Journal. I think his criticisms partly right and partly wrong, 
and hope soon to have an opportunity of discussing them further. 


ARISTOTLE, POLITICS IV (VII) 13 § 5—7. 1332 a 7 sqq. 


Papev Sé xal SiwplcpeBa ev rots nOtKois, et Te TaV NOyor 
éxelvwv dpedos, evépyeray elvar nal yphow dperas Tedelay, 
kal tavrnv ovn €& virobécews, GAN dmras. Aéyw 8 EE dao- 
Gécews tdvayxaia, 76 8 ddds TO Kadds. olovy Ta Tep) Tas 
Sixaias mpakes ai Sixatas tyswplar Kal Koddoes am’ dperas 
wer eiow, Kal dvayxaiat S¢ Kal 7d Kadds dvayxalws eyovow" 
Giperwtepoy ev yap pnoevos SeicOat taév ToLovTwY pHTE Tov 
avépa pyre thy wédw' ai 8 él tas tysds Kal tas edtroplas 
ames clot KaddoTaL mpakes. Td pev yap Erepov Kaxod 
Tivos aipeois eotiv, ai Toradras S¢ mpakers Tovvayriov, Kata- 
okeval yap dyabav eiat Kal yevyicets. 

Happiness, we are here told, consists in évépyeta xa ypyots 
dperns tedela; but in order that évépyea nal ypious dperis 
Tedela may constitute happiness, it must be tedela dAds, not 
tedeia €£ vrroBécews. By way of explaining the distinction, 
it is added that tdvaryxaia are é£ vroBicews Tédela, TO KANDS 
being dmAds réXevov. For example, ai Steasat timpiar cad 
KoXacets, though virtuous, are avayxatat, and exhibit Té xadds 
avaykaiws ; while at Sixasas wpakes at él tas tipds Kal Tas 
evrropias are dmA@s KdAdoTat. In the sequel something is 
said about ypyocecs which are amrd@s orrovdaias Kai Kanal. 

As the phrases é& vzrofécews, amrAa@s confessedly need ex- 
planation, while the words avayxaia, wad@s are ambiguous, 
we naturally look to the example in the hope that it will give 
us some assistance. Here however a new difficulty meets us. 
If we take the phrase ai éml ras tisds Kat tas evrropias in 
its obvious sense, it seems strange that ‘acts done with a view 
to, or in the expectation of, honours and rewards,’ should be 
contrasted with ‘the infliction of just vengeance and _-punish- 
ment.’ If again with Susemihl we take the phrase in question 
to mean “diejenige Ausiibung der Gerechtigkeit, welche 
Anderen Ehrenauszeichnungen zutheilt oder Wohlstand ver- 
schafft,” it seems strange that acts of distributive justice should 
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be accounted so decidedly superior to acts of corrective justice, 
while it may be doubted whether the phrase él rds tTipds 
Kat tas evTropias can bear the meaning given to it. It is 
to be remarked further .that in any case the epithet d/cavaz is 
superfluous, as td epi tas Svxaias mpafkers are alone under 
consideration. 

Now in Nic. Eth. ur 8 §§ 1—5 and x 9 § 4, 9, 10, acts 
done 82’ avayxnv, Sua ras Tiwplas, are unfavourably contrasted 
with acts done 8rs caddy, Sid tds Tiwas: see especially 11 8 
§ 5 Set & ov 80? avdyany avbpetov elvas adr’ bre Kadov. X Y 
§ 4 ov yap mepixaow [sc. of mwodXoi] aided mreBapyely adr 
poBy, ovd’ aréyerOar tav pairwv Sia 7d aicypov adra bid 
tas tipwplas. § 9 of yap woAdXol dvayKyn paddov 7} ACYO 
mevBapyovor Kal Enuiars 4 Te Kad@. May we not infer that 
in the passage before us, where tavayxaia are contrasted with 
TA KANGS, ai él Tas Tyas Kal Tas evTropias mpates being the 
second member of the second pair of correlatives, (1) tavayxaia 
means, not dv ovx dvev to ev (Berlin Index 797 a 43), but 
ta 8s avayxny, and (2) ai 8a rds Tyuwpias Kal Kodaoes should 
be substituted for af Stxava. Tiuwpiar Kal KoNacess ? 

In this way we obtain an excellent sense: just acts which 
have for their motive avayen in the shape of vengeance and 
punishment are distinguished from just acts which have for 
their motive +d «addy in the shape of honour and reward, 
the former being accounted €£ vzrofécews téXevat, perfect in a 
_ qualified way, the latter dirA@s réXevat, perfect without such 
limitation: it is in acts, not of the former, but of the latter 
sort—in other words, it is in acts not of obligatory, but of 
optional, morality—that happiness is to be found’. 


HENRY JACKSON. 
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1 Accepting Postgate’s interpreta- 
tion of the phrase xaxov rivos alpeois 
(Notes on the Politics of Aristotle, p. 
13), I read the sentence in which it 
occurs as & justification of the supe- 
riority assigned to al éri ras Timas xal 
vas evroplas mwpdtes: ‘for, whereas 


virtuous action enforced by punish- 
ment is good only by comparison with 
vicious action, virtuous acts done in 
the hope of honour and reward pro- 
duce positive good, and so are good 
absolutely.’ 
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